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in connection with writing something about the Mutiny in 
Hyderabad. It was noticed that the so-called revolt in 
Surapur in 1858 was claimed as part of the freedom struggle 
beth in Andhra and Karnataka. Particularly the editors of 

{ Claimed to have 
based their account on original records available in the 
National Archives of India and had reproduced sany documents 
4p extenso. A detailed examination of these documents 
convinced me of the necessity of revriting the whole account 
given therein. This also led me to three published books 
on Surapur: the autobiography of Capt. Meadows Taylor who was 
etationed at Surapur for many years; a small booklet by Nawab 
Framuirs Jung Bahadur, first taluqdar of Raiehur district; 
and some letters of Taylor to his cousin Henry Reeve. The 
first is as fascinatingly readable as historical romances 
on Indian subjects for which Taylor is eslebrated in English 
literature. The second one is partly an abridged adaption 
of Taylor's work but also gives a brief account of the early 
history of Surapur based on a Kannada chronicle on paifphre 
leaves. The last one and the best of all disappoints by 
abruptly coming to an end. Luckily for the researcher plenty 
of original documentary saterial on the subject 18 available at 
the National Archives, a veritable treasure-house fer modern 
Indian history. Ready availability of this material, and the 
many-sided, versatile personality of Capt. Meadows Taylor who 
belonis to the best line of British di:trict adainistrators 
in India sustiined my interest in the work. An additional 
factor that strengthened it was the oblivion into which the 
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principality of Surapur has fallen. Petty states smaller in 
size and resources happen to be better known, while Surapur 
is, even to-day, a "forgotten empire". A Kannada research 
work on it by Shri Kapatral Krishnarao, octogenarian, 
revered historian of Karnataka, remains unpublished, and 
Surapur history continues to be a largely virgin, unexplored 
area of study. It contains many peculiar features, the 
most important among them being its foundation by the Bedars, 
a caste held low in the Hindu hierarchical system of society. 
In a popular novel entitled "Ihe Princes", well- 
known novelist Manohar Malgaonkar,who is also a historian 
of sorts, has accidentally chosen the term Bedar to describe 
his fictitious principality, though in reality it has 
nothing to do with either Surapur or any other Bedar Raj. 
Though 18th century Surapur is as fascinating as its 
subsequent history, I had perforce to restrict my study to 
British relations with it in view of the available material. 
I am aware that a study mainly based on English records 
ignoring materials in vernacular languages tends te be lop- 
sided and also creates gaps when relevant materials are 
not forthcoming. But it is risky to employ histerical 
imagination in filling such gaps in a factual narrative 
and I have not made sich an attempt. I have only endeavoured 
to bring to light facts lying hidden in voluminous 
manuscript records and set them in an orderly fashion, 
incidentally providing correctives to the few published 
accounts. In the process I had to ignore some interesting 
information on Surapur society available in the records 
as it did not have direct or indirect bearing on British 
relations with the principality. I have used the term 
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‘principality’ as an equivalent of "sagmsthan" in vernacular 
though it may not be the most apt translation. <A glossary 
ies been provided at the end for Indian terms. I have not 

/ converted the’Fas]i era used in the documents into Gregorian 

. calendar. The Christian era is obtained by adding 590 years 
to the relevant Fasli year. But the two calendars do not 
coincide exactly and accounts etc. given in the Fasji 
calendar will not reflect the position with the same accuracy 
in Christian calendar, and therefore I have not made that 
attempt. I have modernised the spellings of Indian place 
and personal names wherever possible. Surapur has been 
always spelt as Shorapore in English records and even in the 
Gulbarga District Gazetteer published as late as 1966. I 
have used the nearest vernacular spelling especially to 
avoid its being mistaken for Sholap,r, a confusion perpetuated 
either through oversight or ignorance, in many published and 
unpublished works which happen to refer to the principality. 

My thanks are due to Shri K.D. Bhargava, ex-Director 

of Archives who permitted me to undertake this work outside 
office hours and to Dr. S.N. Prasad, the present Director of 
Archives, who not only continued the permission but gave me 
every possible encouragement with his born courtesy and 
unfailing kindness to all researchers. Additionally his 
excellent wrk on Paramountcy under Dalhousie provided me the 
clue to a voluminous and waluable set of original records 
which the indexer to Foreign Department Proceedings had un- 
fortunately failed to enter under the relevant heading. I 
owe an equally deep debt of gratitude to my colleagues at the 
National Archives of India, too numerous to be mentioned 
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individually, who assisted me in a wariety of ways from 
supply of relevant materials to discussion of peculiar 
problems which every researcher has to tackle. Raja 
Venkatappa Naik, ex-Member of Parliament, and worthy 
descendant of the great Rajas of Surapur very kindly showed 
mo the small but valuable collection of original documents 
available with him. I continue to hope that he and his 
brother Raja Pid Naik, ex-Member of Mysore Legislative 
Assembly will donate this national heritage of documents 

to the National Archives of India, for study by future 
research scholars all over the world. In spite of his 
great age and failing health Shri Kapatral Krishnarao 
promptly answered my many queries and immensely helped me 
by personal discussions, and by permit.ing me to consult his 
mamascript history of Surapur compiled by him over the years. 
mainly on the basis of unpublished sources. Though we sizht 
differ on a few points I have no words in which to thank 
him for his kindness. It may be incidentally mentioned 
that Shri Kapatral has not made use of original records 

so far as 19th century Surapur is concerned. My friends 

at Surapur, and Shri Mohanappa Vibhute, headmaster at 
Waghingera, kindly showed me round afid supplied valuable 
information on 18th century Surapur. The State Central 
Library at Hyderabad provided me with extracts frou 

beoks. Dr. S.V. Desikachar, my former colleague at the 
National Archives, and currently Director of Mysore 
Archives, Shri S.Roy, former Deputy Director of Archives, 
Government of India, and friends at the Oriental Manuscripts 
Library and the State Central Archives, Hyderabad, have been 
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equally helpful. Last bat not the least, my most grateful 
thanks are due to Dr. G.S .Dikshit, u.G.C. Professor of 
History, Karnatak University, and ay guide, at whose 
repeated, kindly prompting I undertook this work. He has 
helped me in ways of which he 1s not even aware. But for 
his continued kindness, encouragement and guidance this work 
would never have been completed. 
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PROLOGUE 


The principality of Surapur was situated in the south-west 
of the former Hyderabad State between the delta of the Bhima and 
the Krishna rivers and beyond with an area of approximately 4000 
sediiae: Its origin is to be traced to the grant of a sanad 
by Ali Adil Shah II of Bijapur to the Bedar Chief Pam Naik Bahiri 
in 1665, A.D. The sanad mentions a large number of specified 
parganas, districts, forts and fortified places, samats, kgsbas, 
pethas and paugas mainly in the mamlg of Nasratabad (or Sagar) 
granted as watan and inam with miras rights to the Bedar Chief 
in perpetuity. Additionally he was given the right to collect 
Sardesgat revenues roughly amounting to 10% of the total revenue 
of specified villages and cities lying in the modern districts 
of Bijapur, Sholapur, Gulbarga, Raichur and Mahbubnagar. The 
sganad also conferred a number of additional pei vileves which 
considerably augmented the principality's sources of revenue. 

The rise of this Bedar Chief is shrouded in obscurity. 
Capt.Meadows Taylor believed that Pam Naik's ancestors migrated 
from Ratnagiri in the old Mysore sunte whereas the traditional 
belief is that they migrated from Kampli. Their footing at 
Kakkera, which formed part of the inam, was secured by Gaddi Pid 
Naik. The region itself had been a bone of contention between the 
Bahamanis and repeaters empire and Taylor says that the Bedar 
clans helped the latter. They are undoubtedly a martial race and 
it can be presumed that they did so. Unfortunately published 
accounts of Vijayanagar armies and battles do not support this 
statement. Nor do the Bedars appear to have been always loyal to 
iesekacas, The sanad itself mentions that the Bedar Chiefs had 
served the Adil Shahs for 'seven generations' which looks more 
like Persian hyperbole than a statement of red Suffice it to 
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eay here that Pen Naik (I) had become wfficiently powerful and 
wes probably alreaty in possession of the territory which was now 
formally granted to him, The Adil Shah must have done so to secure 
his able services against the Mughals who were constantly harassing 
Bijepur in the latter half of the i7?th century. 

The Bedar Chief who must have earned the distinction 
conferred upon him by hig loyal services to Bijapur further 
justified it when in 1660 he put Ollir Khan, a brave Mughal 
general, to rout when the latter invaded his possessions. The 
Bedare, reputed as the bravest soldiery of South India, hardy 
hunters, sure of shot, strong and athletic, proved more than a 
match for the Mughal forces. After the annaation of Bijapur by 
Aurangzeb in 1686 Pam Naik found it difficult to resist the Mughal 
forces, surrendered the Sagar fort end in return wes given a 
mansak of 5,000. He, however, died in 1688, His nephew whom he 
had adopted, Pitambar Behiri Pid Naik (the First), however, threw 
off Mughal authority, echifted his seat to the stroncheld of 
Waghinghera 12 miles away from Sagar, organised ami equipped his 
amy and in league with the Marathes continue to resist ani 
harass the Mughal army. Aurangzeb involved in the deadly tussle 
with the Marathes could met direct his full attention to Pid Naik 
(the First). He was finally forced by the Bedar Chief's beld plan 
to recapture Bijapur itself to send his army to besiege the Redar 
at Waghinghera in February 1705. The siege lasted for 3 months 
ami the epic struggle that ensued aid the valiiant defence by the 
Bedars has been graphically described by Sciteneiew: neare 
contenporery afd modern historiang, Pid Naik (the First) had to 
surremer the fort, but managed to recapture it shortly. He, 
however, shifted his seat to Surapur, ideally situated for defence, 
which henceforth became the capital of his possessions, ‘urangzeb 
conciliated him by not only confirming the Adilehaehi grants but 
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by granting edditional sltamgah jacira north of the Bhima bg 
enjoyed without paying tribute ani 7000 mansab andi 5000 horse. 
There is little reason to doubt the statement that ‘he introduced 
many reforms sia atk the State in greater splendour than ary of 
his predecessors’. It was quite possible to do so as the Mughal 
power in the Deccan had almost disappeared and the vacuum was not 
yet filled by either the Nizam or the ed as a glorious 
reign of 31 years Pid Naik (I) died in 1726 Ad. 

with the rise ani expansion of the power of the Nizam and 
the Peshwas in the Deccan the all Bedar principality managed to 
retain its independence by becaning nominal tributery of both. The 
principality continued to flourish and prosper under successive 
Bedar Rajas who paid tribute only when compelled etherwise evading 
it. It can be presumed that they were helped in maintaining their 
autonomy ard independence by the fact that both the Nizam ami the 
Peshwa considered Surapur to be within their sphere of anes. 
andi therefore checlmated each other in gaining wpremacy over it. 
The Bedar Chiefs do not appear to have performed any actual service 
for either of their mzeraing, while they contimed to ae eae 
their hereditary xsusve hage from specified regions of both. 

In the latter half of 8th century a third factor wes 
added to power politics in the Deccan with the rise of Haidar Ali 
amd his gwecesesor Tipu Sultan. Lucidly fer the gmmathan it wes 
spared by then for whatever reason, The Nizam’s power was curbed 
by Sadashiverao Bhau's victory over him in the battle of Udgir 
(1760). This must have helped Peshwa Madhavrao I to establish 
definite tributary relationdhip with the samsthan during his Karnatak 
expedition of 1766-7. He imposed ami continued to receive 3 yearly 
tribute of Rs. 80,000, exacted chauth for the aokasa of Sacer and 
established control over Hunasagi em Korekal regions of the 
principality to adjust his eronerey: theush he farmed them out 
to the Bedar Rajas at a low quiterent. 
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On the accession of Raje_Venkatappa Naik II (1774) the 
Peshwa exacted s Nazranfa es well. It was during the regime of 
this Raja that Parashuren Bhau Patwardhan underteck a campaicn to 
punish him for epcours ing refractory Maratha chiefs, and macted 
a huge ammount from him, Oring this period Maratha-Nizm relations 
were friemily and the Nizam took advantage of it by abolishing 
Surapur’s hag aD in certain parts of his domains in payment of 
tribute by the Raja. Despite this Tayler considers him as the 
greatest of Surapur Rajas. “The Shorapore State then was very 
flourishing, the revenuc being between twenty ami thirty lakhs a 
yeer, There were two battalions of disciplined sepoys under European 
connatders, end ea park of artillery, am these, with the Beydur 
militie, 12,000 in number, and a considereble bedy of cevalry, 
made the reigning Raja, =nkeppa Naik, truly formidable. Hyder and 
Tippoo, each in turn, tried to induce him to join them, but he was 
content to remain as he wags andi Tippeo, though he overran part of 
the neighbouring District, made no attempt to attack Shorapur. 
Enkappa Naik wes 2 great patron of Hindu learning, and established 
@ Sanekrit College, which I found still existing in a reduced form. 
He was e good soldier, and skilful administrator, eccording to the 
customs of his tribe, and the manner in which he brought his 
principality out of the troubles and difficulties of those times 
was aeity edmirables; but the fertune of the State passed away with 
him*. It was during his regime that his diwan Ishappa Vesrame?) 
Nishti carried out a compl ete revenue survey amd settlement. 

The above brief sketch of the political history of the 
principality would convince that the surapur Rajes were no 
Ordinary zamindarg. Although they paid tribute to the Nizas ax 
the Peshwa the ssount was more than balanced by the pigs which 
they collected in their euzerains' domains, ‘while the tribute to 
the Peshwa appears to have been regularly peid that to the Nizam 
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was more often evaded. Neither of the suzerains ever attempted to 
regulate the internal autonomy of the principality, Except for 
tribute the omall samsthan was independent. The Rajas were not 
required nor ever compelled to do military service on any occasion 
for their qizeraing. They could grant or remme jagizs within the 
principality at will. They had the pewer to coin copper currency 
and even possessed a mint at Shehapur fer silver coinage. They 
could raige and use troops entirely for their own purpose. They 
did not permit revenue collectors of other powers within their 
amathan. They had yakids at the courts of the wzerains who 
negotiated the gounts of tribute. Their connection with eal 
of the wzerains wae direct and independent of the other wzzersain. 
There was a Kanneda chronicle of the Surapur Bedar Rajas 
inscribed on palmyra leaves in the possession of one Hakim Papeyya 
| Sastel who himself descended from an ancient family of Surapur. 
The chronicle wes translated anid adapted by Nawab Fraaurz Jung 
Bahadur, First Taluqdar of Raichur district for his second chapter 
in his Shorapur. An Ancient Beyvdar Ral. The authordhip of the 
chronicle is not known, Henry Bruce contenptuously diemisses it 
as that “sort of thing, unverified and unverifiable which hae 
always gone down in Agile as history. No matter what volumes of it 
may be printed, it does not help one to any knowledge of the past. 
The dates here, not even agreeing among themselves within a few 
lines, might as well have been eprinkled from a pepper sere 
This is too qweeping and biased an observation. Despite its bed 
chronoley , apocryphal stories, amd mention of facts which cannot 
be squared with known end proved accounts now available, the 
chronicle does shed light on Qrapur's past. It describes in some 
detail the Bedar Rajas' expeditions againgt the neighbouring 
principalities of Anegundi and Kanakgiri which appears to be 
basically correct. It gives us an indication that the Rajes who 
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were originally a military clase and who took their hobby of 
hunting quite serfously were gradually absorbed in the mainstream 
of settled Hindu society, acquired all the paraphernalia of 
nobility after having rigen to rank andi position, and ruled the 
Raj well according to the notions of the time. They not only took 
good measures for the defence of the principality and maintenance 
of law afd order but created an administrative structure dividing 
the samathan into different units and appointing officials for 
mooth revenue collection, They built temples and granted lanis 
for their maintenance, constructed tanks, eunk wells, and repaired 
those fallen into disuse, for promoting agriculture. They colonised 
new villages, amd encouraged habitations, They built structures, 
however humble, for public business amd laid out gardens. 

During the third dynasty of Vijayanagar enpire the Bedars 
had produced a fine saint poet Kanakdae. It is said that the Sedar 
Rajas of Surapur kept before them the model of Vijayanagar. It is 
possible that they encouraged Brahmins with a view to securing 
aceial acceptance afi a higher position in the Hindu hierarchy of 
castes, But umer their patronage Surapur becme a seat of 
brahminical learning, Legendary tales of respect shown to the 
bratmins by the Rajas. are still current. Even more significantly 
they displayed a rare spirit of religious tolerance towards all 
sects ~ Madhvas, Smartas, Shrivaishnavas, Lingayats and Muslims, 
They themselves had intimate family relations with the Brahmin 
Majuaders, Lingayat Nishtis and Muslim Dakhanis, They gained a 
reputation for charity ami liberality, They freely granted jacirs 
and ings not only to those who reniered military or personal 
service but also to brahmine, janjaag, paintcrs amd musicians. 
Garudadri family held iname for skill in paintin:, The title 
- 'Kantheerava' was bestowed upon a fanily of musicians. They were 
particular devotees of Tirupati! devasthangm for which they granted 
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a jagir at Alkur and continue to send silk nawar to Tirupati as 
their annual homage even till to-day. The temple of Gopalswami 
was so constructed that they could have its daily darshan from 
their waa ease: Fins cloth was produced at Sagar, Rangampet and 
Rukumpet (suburbs of Sie 

There were only three towns of any consequence: Surapur, 
Shahapur and ieee The self-governing village communities, 
common in north Karnatak since ancient times, of course formed th 
basic structure of this samsthan as well. Complicated systems of 
tenure such as chali, kutgoota, bhagpal and so on were evolved and 
respected by the Rajas. Even Veerappa Nishti, though he carried 
out a complete revenue survey, did not see the necessity of chang- 
ing these tenures which were convenient to the people on account 
of long usage. In addition to the land-tax, other taxes such as 
mohtarfa, kalali, sair, abkgrh, etc. were levied but appear to have 
been paid witheut complaint. Justice was administered according 
to customs, usage, and Hindu sources of law as interpreted by 
learned shastris. There were no jails at ai. 

This brief excursion into the administrative and 
cultural aspects of the sagsthan, besides sketching its political 
history, has been attempted in order to place British relations 
with Surapur in a proper perspective, a connection for which the 
SZamsthan was not in the least prepared and which was an accident 
in its history. 


Notes and References: 


1. The area of the principality in its entirety was never 
measured. The figure given here is Capt. Meadows Taylor's 
estimate. The Director General of Revenue in the former 
Hyderabad State calculated it to be 3500 sq.miles. 
Editor's note in § ’ p-139- In the memo on Surapur 
by D.A.Malcolm, Is stt. at Hyderabad Residency, it 
is stated that the principality formed an "equilateral 
triangle, the sides of which respectively measure about 
sixty miles". FPC, 19 April 1841, No.102. Capt. Jackson's 
estimate in his memo that it was fifty sq miles in 
extent is an obvious error. Idem, No. 103. What he mst 
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4. 
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have meant is that it was ca miles on every side thus 
measuring to 2500 sq.miles. e Trigonometrical re ee 
coepute it to be 2264 eq.miles. FOP, Part aoe Jul 

No. 420, Although the most accurate among all, it Bxtol 
elude districts oon of the Krishna which had been 
ceded to the Nizam in 1842, The bgpdclabiodg of the 
principality is at present divided among Gulbarga and 
Raichur dtatricte of Karnatak (Mysore) State. 


ic? 15 Oct, 1852, No. 40. The year eal in the 


igures is 1075 and in words as aabalo 
salch works out, both in and ra eras, 
In the letter by which C sylor forwevied fe he ceoter 


the year as 1095 pases y * th rough vere ht. Capt. Jackeon 
who like Capt. Tayler seen the origina aghad. also 
gives the year as ! AeD. Rani Rengaama, widow of Raja 
Venkatappa IV who sent a cory of it along with her et teen 
for the restoration of the raj gives vs year as 1674 4.D. 
which is an error, FPP, A July aoe 6» 15667, This copy 
es well as the original saned missing. 


These privileges were specifically mentioned in the sat 
and are mostly rights to collect a variety of saree. a 
customs amd excise duties. FPC, 15 Oct. 1852, No. 4 


Spore Ds Pe 224, Ratnagiri ies at present in Madaksire taluq 
Anantapur district, Andhra Predesh. It eppears that 

since the Surapur chiefs contracted matrimonial alliances 
at that place Taylor guessed it to be their original home. 


Unpublished history of Surapur by Krishnareo eeeetzar The 
author traces their mai eeeties from Kgapli (in Bel lary 
aghbesom ” ra ae to srna hea to Mudgal and finally 
s notenorthy, however, that though Kakkera 
mci a sizable Bedar population it was mostly a wild 
region sparsely inhabited when Taylor made his first wrvey. 
FPS, 9 Mere 1844, Nos. 89°94. The revenues of Kakkera in 
the time of Muheamed “adil shah of Bijapur were believed te be 


R6e 2,29 B.P. Modak an DeGeVaze, Ubstery of the 
(in Marathi). 


Storys pe 225. 


ss anc enxkatr 
22=4, 102,105,143 
People, Vol,Vily fF 


‘ : stk ae. A is vi ‘ ee ipa * 

by N.Ve nayya, pe | ast 
Vileyanagar, ? these is a reference to Krishnadevr tg 
having invited Boya chiefs from the forests to plu 
Muslim countzy, (pp. 137-3), Shri Kepatral belleves it. to be 
a reference to the Bedars. Verse No.4) in Krishnadevraya's 
own amuktenelyada which briefly refers to his conwest of 
Gulbarga and Sagar region does not mention the Bedars. As 
for the reference to lod. by Meera 4 eae Bagel having formed part 
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of Ramraja's army as ment Bakhair of Ramraja, 
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Dr. Saletore says: “(it) may not be entirely wrong, but it 
would be interesting if independent evidence could be 
found to confim thea“, 2 pp.48203, The main 
difficulty on this point is that all sources of Vijayanagar 
history have not yet been exhaustively published, Another 
diffieulty is that probably the Bedars were not known by 
that ngne in those times, The establisiment of Bedar 
principalities at art gn pee Kosagi, Chitaldurg, Bellary 
afd Jarimala on the disintegration of Vijayanagar wuld 
not be easy to explain without their experience in that 
empire's army, or at least in battles of thet empire with 
the Bahamanis. UHSK, 


The Bedars created many disturbances against the empire 

and even looted the capital after the famous battle of 
re Saletore, opecit. Vel. I, Poe 1378, 318-9; Vol, ITI, 
PP eS Og 


Kapatral takes it literally am says that the 5edars 
fought on the Adilghahi side in the battles of Raichur 
and Mudgal ageinst Vijayanacar, in which case it would 
contradict his own view that the Bedars always sided 
with Vijayenager. 


It isa noteworthy that though Shivaji mbjugated the 
ealevara of Kanaig iri, parecer’: Raidurg, Chitradurga 
Shivali 


etc. he spared Surapur. r Jedunath Sarkar, 
and His Times» Pe 31. 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aursanazab, Vol.IV,pp. 19365. 


ari sol) kusha, p96 of the Marathi translation 
e a. ad Marathe by Setumadhay Pagdi, The 
ones have been supplied by the translator on the basis 
of Sir Jadunath's work, as the original author Bhimsen 
Saxena ‘Burhanpuri' hardly gives dates. Teyler 
disputes Pam Naik's submission to the emperer, FC, 15 
Oct.1882, No.39, para.6; but Burhanpuri being a contenpo- 
rary is more to be relied upon. 


Six translations of so-called ef Aurangzeb have 
been printed by Neweb Franurz Juno Behadur in his ® 
pp 5206, which are likely to create the impression © 
Bedars' friendliness towards the emperor. But a acy 

of them shows that only 2 of thea were addreseed to P 

Naik I and are not gansds but letters inviting him to | 
submit, Two of them are addreseed to one ‘'Chakna Naik' 

and another to one ‘Linge Naik’ presumably subordinate 
Bedar chiefs, with similer purport merely indicative of 
the fact that the emperor was trying to create dissensions 
among Bedar ranks. ‘he remaining is a copy of Shah Alam's 
letter to NizamuleMulk re, the Bedar chief Venkatappa Naik. 


PPe 1739, 1813 


fi Khan, ppe89-' © Mara 
rafigie n entitle Mz i¥a he f ay 145 can by 
Setumadhav Pagdi; ¥ _-Abamoiri,s pPpeZ9 wd, 296 01 of 
English trens, dunath Sarkar. Sarkar's own 


account in his | Vol.V, and Or. Yueuf 
Hugain Khan's dese nin hig ‘Agaf Jah t are based on 
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these chronicles, P.B.Desai in n Hada | Sghle (in Kannada) 
has alec described it but confuse Beder chief 
Pitambar Behiri Pid Naik with his forefather Gaddi Pid 
Naik, Sir Jadunath is also in error as arde the name, 
It has been corrected by Shri Kapatral in tisk, 


Translation of Auranozeb's ganad, FPC, 15 Oct, 1852, No.4). 


It must be peter that 1t wes probably during 
his regime that Peshwe shes BaSt.ra0 I badge tribute from 
aerate tr. 8 oSe padi pt } * 
‘ol, II p. s Ma 93 but 
1126 = be latter as Tose year of 
rnhatak eapedition As obviou sly wrong es he became 
Peshwa only in 1720 A.D. t,e. Faghi 1118. 


The geneslogy of Bedar Redes in s7th and 13th centuries 
is given thus in Shorapur (pp, 17-31): 


i ar 


Gadti Pam Neik ee 1622086 1.6 
Pid Nei k ee 168774 ~ 
Pam Nai k( II ee 67 i 
Pltgabar Bahiri Pid Netk 169% 1726" 
am Naik( II) ee 172704) * 
Pitaabar Bahiri eo 1741-46 * 
Ma ai Venkatappa Nai k ee 1747-$2 °° 
Pam k (Iv) ee 1783-74 °* 
Venkatappa Naik ee 1774380 }" 


a fee Jackgon(FPC,19 Apr. 1641, No.103) montions only eight 
ast 


Pan Naik es 1636 
Pid Naik oe 1696 
Pen Naik es 1726 
Pid Naik IT oe Y741 
Enkata a Naik ee 1747 
Pam Neik: II ee 1783 
Enkatappa Naik IT ‘6 1776-1902, 


I have not gucceeded in sccurifg authentic g-nealogy from 
by regent descendants of Surapur chiefs in the absence 

ch it appears preferable to accept the periods of 
thelr seepret we rule as given in UHSK after considerable 
reses 


Gaeddi Pid Naik ee 1636-66 
Pam Naik I ee 1666-87 
Pitamber Bahirl Pid Naik ee 167 ~ 1726 
Pam Naik oe 1727-41 
Mardgal Vonkatappa Naik =. 174 1-82 
ee 1752-74 
vonk tana TNalk XX ee 17741802 


The Sheers 2 00) of 19th century Rejas is known with certainty 
and has been dealt with later. 
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FPC 915 Oct, 1852, No.39, It is significant that a full- 
fledged etuly of the first Nizam Dr, Yusuf Hugain Khan 
doeg not refer to aty attempts by the Nizam to establig 
upremacy over Surapur, but there are references to it in 
+ ‘ Sada é Vo1.25, Lre No 8 lieil 14 
60177 mentions extesction of 
eshwe Balaji Bajirao in 1757, 


Ca * eat Lorene 94 
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and 4¢ SPD, Vol,@3_ Lre 
tribute from Surapur by P 


The legendary story in palpoala tabla os Mandgai Venkatappe 
Naik, the Bedar Chief, having he. zem Nasir Jang to 


conqser Pondicherry is not supported by either English or 
French histories concerned. 


FPC, 45 Oct. 1852, No,39. 

Surapur appears to have given wpplies te the Marathas 

but mot any actual military aid Raghunath rao's preced ing 
campaign, SPD, Vol.25, Lre Nos.304<5, 


FPC, 15 Cet. 1852, Nds.49681 contain translations of 
In 


are Nos, shade B 123,116, 119,133, The fioures of 
tribute etc, mentioned in : ' 
apy ths Feshyas —Qierigar oik, (itens 262~3) are 

erent, memo on Surapur in HRC, Vol, 190 0267-80) , 


however, claims lar accounts of Surapur’s tribute to 
the Peshwas from onwards. 


This campaign has been described in eepeale Lecpaaiaraba., 
(ed. V.V, Khere) r Vol,vViI, Lre Nos. i] ¢ «& 9 
amd 2469-99, 

FPC, 15 Oct, 1952, No, 39. 


piers Ppe226e7, Shri Kapatral is of the opinion that what 
as been considered ag Bedar militia by Taylor was Surapur's 
standing away. UHSK has a geverete chapter on Surapur' s 
military organization and siministration in 18th century. 


FPC, 9 Mar, 1844, No.®, According to Kapstral his name was 
Veerapoa ard not I e 


apt. Jackeon' s mano, FPC, 19 Ape. 1841, No. 103. 


LOK» Be 140. Inepite of years of search atral could 
ro) a¢ge this chronicle ami is therefore inclined to 
believe that the Nawab did not actwally use the chronicle 
but made notes of what some old man told him verbally. 


Studies in the ‘ 

p.428, It may be noted, however, tha ere is some 

contreversy over Kanakdas's caste, some believing him to be 
TUBS. 


UHSKs also information collected from present descendants 
of ancient Surapur families and by personal visit. 
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On account of the fine quality of cloth the Peshwas 
materty sceepeed a part of the tribute in that commodity. 
Thise ustry, however, declined in the following 
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Capt. Jackson’ s memo, FPC, 19 Apr. 1841, No. 103, 

“ees for it ig only in Maharashtra and North Karnatake 
that village communities were better preserved under the 
Muhgamatian rulers than in other parts of India", 

system of self soverning communities wes in existence in 
Karnatak at least from the {Oth century onwards. 
G.S,Dikshit, Marathe History Seminar Papers, pp.328,332. 
FPP, Part Ae Jufie 1860, No, 420, 

Capt. Jackeon’s memo, FPC, 19 Apr. 1841, No. 103. 


FPC, 22 Aug. 1846, No, 97, 
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CHAPTER I 
THE BEGINNING AND DEVELOPMENT OF BRITISH RALATIONS “ITH SUR PUR 


A Beoloninis of British Comection: 


The beginning of British connection with the 
principality of Surapur whoee history has been briefly sketched 
before, is te be traced to the I7th article of the treaty 
concluded between the East India Company ami the Hyderabad State 
in 1800. The relevant sentence in the article relating to 
Surepur reads as follows: “It is therefore hereby agreed that 
if in future the Shorapeor or Guiwal Zoenindars, or any other 
subjects or Dependants of His Highness’ s Goverment should 
withhold payment of the Cirkar's just claims upon them or excite 
rebellion or disturbance the Subsidiary Force, or such proportion 
thereof ae may be requisite (after the reality of the offence 
shall have been duly ascertained) shall be ready in concert with 
Hig ighnese’ 6 Own troops to reduce all such offeniers to 
obedience", 

Although in accordance with this article the Fast India 
Compatty underteck to supply armed aid to the Nizam againgt 
Surapur whenever necessary the beginning ef this relationship 
was quite eccidental amd to reverse a welleknewn phrase the 
stage was not in the least set for it. By the Anglo-Nizm 
treaty of I796 Lord Wellesley had already brought Hyderabad 
under his system of gibsidiary alliance. In 1800 he felt the 
need for another treaty of defensive alliance with the Nizam 
nelinly wich a view to checking the growing power of Daulatreo 
Sindia. But on either occasions he expressed no amiety to 
extend military aid to the Niza against his rebellious 
feudatories, In fact while isming instructions to the Resident 
at Hyderabad in 1796 he had clearly stated, “In framing the new 
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subsidiary engagements with the Nizam you will endeavour to 
restrict the employment of the British troops within His 
Highness's Dominion, to those important cases in which his 
pereon or authority shall be really endamered, and that you 
will provide effectually against the use of the British force 

in those disgraceful services against petty renters afd zeminiars, 
which — properly belong to Sebundy Corps; this is an essential 
point*. Wellesley could not have attached any more importance 

to the Surapur Raja in 1800, vho was described in the article 

as a ‘iaminder’, Moreover he was fully awere that Surapur wes 
net only a tout etory of the Nizam but also equally a feudatory 
of the Pesiwa. Were he keen to assist the Nizam against Surapur 
there was reason enough in the reports that Surapur Raja had been 
assisting Dhontya Wagh, a freebooter who wae creating disturbances 
in the Company's territories. But Yellesley paid no attention 
to these reports. 

How then did the British come to undertake a treety 
obligation to aid Hyderabad ageinst Suraepur? I¢ wes at the 
ingistence of the Hyderabed Goverrment. In 1798 relations 
between Hyderebad and Suraepur were friendly, so much so that 
the district of Devadurg in the NMzan's eotnens had been 
farmed out to Surapur Raja for Re. 19,000. But in the two 
subsequent years theee relations deteriorated as a result of 
the Raja's nonepayment to the Nizan of Hyderabed's dues on 
account of Devadurg. The Hyderabed Minister, Azimulelmara, wes 
therefore keen to take advantage of this fresh treaty and 
alliance with the East India Company to secure British ailitary 
aid against Surapur for realization of these and other tributary 
dues in arrears. In fact before negotiations for the treaty 
(of 1800) were set afoot the Hyderabad Goverment had already 
assenbled a force more to subdue the Raja with threats than to 
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chastize him actually. The Poona Government was also informed 
of the proposed expedition and that Government had conveyed its 
claim to half the territory in lieu of long-standing chguth dues 
to it by Surapur in case the principality was annexed by the 
Nizam. Resident Kirkpatrick, although aware that the intended 
expedition was a mere show of force had firmly asserted that the 
subsidiary forces could be employed for the purpose only with the 
Governor General's consent and that Poona Government's 
acquiescence should be convysyed in proper form to Col. Palmer, 
Resident at Poona, and not to the Nizam sieecely. However, in 
the treaty negotiated by Kirkpatrick he agreed in a separate 
article to help the Nizam against his refractory dependents 
after duly ascertaining the reality of the offence. The treaty 
as concluded by him contained only 14 articles and even in the 
3 separate articles which the Hyderabad Government regarded as 
the s of the treaty, Surapur was not specifically 
mentioned. In fact during the negotiations Kirkpatrick secured 
the Nizam's order to Surapur Raja to help in operations against 
Dhondya dean. Azimul Umara, however, persisted during the 
negotiations in including a clause specifying measures against 
Surapur, But Kirkpatrick while promising assistance in a general 
way, refused to put down in so many words specific military 
measures. The dissatisfied Minister, even after the conclusion 
of the treaty wrote an express letter to Lord Wellesley convey- 
ing the Nizam's intention to annex the principality and seeking 
British assistance for the eee 

As the treaty was to be still ratified by the Governor 
General he succumbed to Hyderabad's prassure as a point of 
bargain. In his observations to the Resident on the treaty as 
finalized by the latter, Wellesley expressed his dissatisfaction 


at the manner of conducting negotiations in which the Resident 
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had failed to derive maximum advantage for the Company in return 
for assistance against the Nizam's rebellious zamindars. He was, 
however, pleased that the British were to investigate and 
determine the merits of disputes arising between Hyderabad and 
its Gini It is he who drafted the article concerned in 
its final form and embodied it in the text of the treaty as its 
17th article instead of keeping it separately. He informed 
Azimul-Umara that the article "provided for the objects in his 
Excellency's contemplation to as great an extent as is consistent 
either with the honor of the British Government or the justice 
of the aidan 

Thus began the British connection with the principality 
of Surapur. By offering military aid to the Nizam against a 
tributary of whom he knew nothing whatever Lord Wellesley did 
grave injustice to Surapur which had nothing to do with the 
British so far, which had done no harm to the East India Company 
nor had the small samsthan ever come or had any possibility of 
coming into clash of interests with the growing power of the 
Company. True, there was no real intention on the part of the 
British to offer assistance nor could it be accorded without 
investigating the justice of the Nizam's claims. But the Nizam 
did not need much military aid against the smali sgmsthan. He 
could use the mere threat of British bayonets to subdue the 
gamsthan and muict it whenever he found an opportunity. He could 
now enlarge and complicate his claims upon the Raja to such an 
extent that the British Residents could no longer investigate 
their justness with ease, and left the Nizam with freedom to deal 
ashe chose with his hitherto independent tributary. By this 
article British relations with Surapur turned in the main into a 
long tale of injustice perpetrated by a bigger power upon s smaller 
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State through the connivance and instrumentality of the British, 
even though they had no such intention. Surapur was used as a 
pawn in Wellesley's game of power politics am suffered from its 
consequences. The history of gnall States which unwittingly, 
without their knowledge amd consent, become involved in the power 
game of bigger States with disastrous consequences was once again 


repeated in the case of Surapur. 


Curiously enough ,Nani Gopal Chowhry remarks that the 
17th article in the io ee treaty of 1800 curtailed the 
autonomy of Hyderabad. In theory it was sO as the British were 
to offer assistance against the Nizam's tributaries only after 
examining the dispute. But in practice the Nizam was no longer 
powerful enough to punish then independently, as before. 

Hyde rat ad a arreedy been reduced to a British protectorate. 
The power / lacked in dealing with his tributaries was now 
supplied by the British amd he could use as well as abuse that 
power. The British, none too keen on offering aid to him, 
conveniently ignored looking into the justice of his claims. And 
this in actual practice proved an advantage to the Nizam. 

Wellesley thus bartered away the semi-independence of a 
-gmall principality to gain political advantage for the East India 
Company. By ignoring Surapur's tributary relationship with the 
Peshwa, of which he was fully aware, he showed temporary political 
wisdom thus. cutting off the Marathas fran the principality. But 
he thereby helped Hyderabad to gradually assert its own exclusive 
relationship with Surapur_ which in the long run was not beneficial 
to the Company itself. And finally by describing Surapur Raja as 
a mere 'zamindar' in the article he reduced the status of the Raja 
for which there was no justification in its previous history. 
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Raje Venkatappa II and the British (1801-02) 


AS 900f as the Treaty ef 1800 was poaciied Minicter 
AzimuleUmara took the earliest opportunity ef suggesting action 
against Surapur. Two battalions ef the Subsidiary Force were 
about to leave fer restoring order in the Edguntla regions these 
could be simultaneously oapleyed for this purpose. But the 
Resident, Kirkpatrick, was in no hurry. He was not prepared to 
act upon mere a he needed doammtary preof of the Raja's 
failure to pay. Meanwhile the Minister was further enraged 
over a report that two Pathan subjects of the Nizam had been 
robbed afd drowned by the Raja. He urged that the Subsidiary 
Ferce should join iycerebet ® Own txoops for an expedition against 
Surapur after monsoon, On the Resident's stock demand for 
written evidence were produced coples of the Raja's sanads for 
Devadurg district and the fort at Sagar ami the agreement by 
Survepur yakile regarding payment of tribute. fFven then the 
Resident stalled action by insisting that the Raja should be 
given a chance to explain hig conduct and to pay up. Time had 
to be gained as part of the aomonery Forces were then busy 
against some southern palecars. A letter to that effect was, 
thesefore, despatched to Surapur additionally asking the Raja 
to deliver the fort of Sagar, but simultaneously orders were 
issued for assembling the expedition, Sikandar Jeh, the Nizam's 
eldest son, was to lead it ami two battalions of the Subsidiary 
Force were to join Fr 

The Resident, however, still hoped that the mere threat 
of action would bring the Raja to reason and at his instance 
another letter wes sent similar to the earlier one but infoming 
him of the intended forces. Kirkpatrick sent his om) nrseemere 
along with the letter to urge the Raja to accommodate. After 
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some delay the expeditionary force age with Lt,Col. Kenny es 

in charge of the Subsidiary Force, but he was instructed not to 
stom the fort of Sager without Sikandar Jah's written authority. 
The Minister was also amious to avert euch an attack to prevent 
the Company's troops from claiming a share in watever treasure 
might be found in the fort. In fact the Subsidiary Forces were 
directed to stay put as far as possible. They were only to demand 
from the Raja the cost of the expedition and a written en agement 
agreeing to pay tribute punctually in future, surrender fugitives 
if any and protect travellers passing through his domein, 

While the epaedition was on ite way to Sagér, a yaki) 
fron Surapur met the Resident et Hyderabad but merely conveyed 
the Raja's inability to pay; he was not entrusted with powers to 
eccute afy agreement. However, by then the Nizam's letter, the 
Resident's verbal message afd news of the deperture of the 
expeditionary force had reached the Raja ani he hastened to sem 
his near relation Yonkaposa as yaki] entrusted with full powers. 
Yenkappe arrived at Hyderabed on 2nd May 1002, met the Minister 
as well as the Resident and the result was an agreement to be 
ratifiel by the Raja, He was to clear off by instalments the 
annual tribute of Ree 1,45,000 amd Nizan's ae share amounting 
to Rs, 37,500 on account ef Devadurg revenues both not peld for 
the pagt four years. From this amount were deducted uncollected 
Zusma of Surapur upon paigah estates. A Hyderabad guteaddi was 
to be stationed in Devadurg for receiving revemmes from that 
district. The cost of the expedition fixed at Rs, 4 lakhs wag 
to be paid up in two instalments. The Raja wes to submit in 15 
months’ time his title to the territories unter him. The rest of 
the items were the same as conveyed a Kenny, Finally 
the Raja was to give up the Sagar fort. 

gnvERsy, | 
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The expedition which thus started with a loud bang ended 
in a mere whimper. The ratified agreement was received in 
Lt.Col. Kenny's camp on the northern bank of the Bhima. It now 
only remained for the force to take possession of the Sagar fort 
which was quietly delivered to Sikandar Jah, accompanied by 
Lt. Winfield of the Subsidiary Force, in the first week of June 
1802. The combined forces returned to Hyderabad in July 1802. 

In this first ever employment of the Subsidiary Forces in 
accordance with article 17 of the Treaty (of 1800) one can clearl 
notice the Resident's anxiety to limit its use. Surapur was yet 
terra incognits to the British and the Governor-General had been 
silent on the nature of assistance to be given to the Hyderabad 
Government in respect of Sueepar. The British did not wish to 
enter into any armed clash with the Surapur forces and hence the 
Resident was keen to bring about an amicable settlement among the 
contending parties. He acted as a mediator and succeeded as the 
old and infirm Raja could not have offered any resistance. The 
Nizam's Government was equally anxious that the Resident should 
only provide troops put not intervene directly. In fact the 
Resident had to threaten the Minister that if the Surapur yvakil 
was not allowed to meet him (the Resident) the march of the 
Subsidiary Force would be halted. One would expect the Resident 
to be enthusiastic in chastizing the Raja who had helped the 
rebel Dhondya Wagh, but he seems to have taken his cue from the 
silence of the Governor General on this point. The British 
Resident's increasing importance at the Hyderabad Court also may 
be noted by the fact that the Minister could discuss Hyderabad's 


requisition for troops only at the Resident's convenience. 
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Death of Venkatappa II and Installation of Pid Naik ITI 


Shortly after the surrender of Sagar fort the aged Raja 
Venkatappa II diei, news of which was received at Hyderabed on 
20th July 1802. Apprehending disturbances the Hyderabad Minister 
proposed to depute Raja Raghottemraco with a cavalry detachment 
to Surapur but that Raje having declined the migsion only a letter 
of condolence ani mourning clothes were sent for the sole heir, 
the late Raja's minor daughter Venkat Rangamma, ani Timmappe was 
confirmed in his post of diwan. The Hyderabad Goverment now 
began to leok forward to a sizable mount eas nazrans, the uma) 
comition for confiming the accession, Sut neither diwen 
Timmappa nor any one of the numerous widowed renis proved to be 
suitable as regent. Timmappa wes reported to be foment ing 
quarrels among the ranics and some of the ganiniars in the 
principality also appeared to be refractory under such unsettled 
conditions, The late Raja's relation Yenkappa aleo joined the 
fray and tried te secure the gadi for himself but the diwan am 
some of the ranis combined to oust his. Troops were reported to 
have collected with a view to defying the agreement execute! by 
the late Raja with Hyderabad. The eldest rani tried to secure 
the Resident's support by presenting him with dogs and hawks. But 
the Resident refused to be involved in any way; he only advised 
the . derabad Minister to keep treops ready for employment near 
Sagar. The Minkdster acted won the suggestion ani sought the 
presence of Subsidiary Forces as well whenever resuired. ‘‘eane 
while the ruling party in Surapur attacked the Hyderabad forces 
Near Sagar but were repulsed. Thereafter Raja Mahipatran wee 
despatched to restore order. He managed to capture several ring- 
leaders of the attackins party. 5ut in the whole affair the 
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Resident remained eo natral as to observe that Surapur's fate 
was uncertain ami that perhaps it might be annexed by the nize 

It 4s not understood why the Hyderabed Government did not 
then choose to add the principality to its dominions. Perhaps 
it might have been afraid of resistance from the local pepulece 
among whom the military clan of Bedars wes predominant. Even if 
anneed, it would have had to appoint a revenue collector instead 
of which it was less troublesome to extract a tribute fran some- 
one willing to pay it, It is not known how the alnor daughter's 
claim to the gadi wes asitogether set aside and as qecess®r how 
the choice fell upon one Pid Naik, scowete of the late Raja 
living in a distant place like Pandi, Anyway he succeeded to the 
amathan by agreeins to pay a huge mount of pazrafa in coins ani 
jewels, He also bound himself to abide by the acreament mecuted 
by his predecessor, But during the first years of his regime he 
wes unable to pay the annual tribute on account of various 
Calamities. Gratified with the jewels the Hydersbad Goverment 
also made no special efforts to realize it. British relations 
with Pid Naik ITI were aleo confined in the beginning to only 
denand of fugitives lile Diwakar Nair who were suspected of 
concealing theagelves in the Surapur region. But Pid Naik could 
render mo help as woh rebels immediately sought asylum in the 
neighbouring regions of the Peshwa. 


Reje Pid Naik IIl and the British (1807-8) 


But very soon the British appeared on the nee scene 
indirectly owing to the interference by Raja Mahipatram, former 
civil administrator of Berar, into Surapur affairs. 

When Raja Mahipatram wes digaiseed fram hig Serar post 
em banished to Sagar on the border of Surapur afi the Nizam's 
dominions, two militazy officers of Berar, Muhammad Aizs Khan 
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Sindhi and Nabi Yar Jang attached themselves with thelr troops 
to Mahipatram and were consequently dismissed by the Hyderabad 
Goverment, Mahipatraa, however, found it difficult to maintain 
these troops ami was looking for some means for their subsistence. 
It occurred to him that he could make use of the principality of 
Surapur for this purpose. Surapur ley within easy distance from 
Sagar the fort of which had been delivered to the Nizam just 5 
years back, Besides, during the disturbances that were created 
gometime after that Raja's death Mahipatram had succeeded ‘more 
by intrigue than force’ in dispersing the Surapur forces bent 
upon sesyene the Hyderabad Goverment and had captured the main 
leaders. 

Thus he was welleacquainted with the principality an 
saw in it a happy hunting ground to establish his influence and 
to maintain his emall army. Therefore, he at first proposed to 
Diwan Timmappa of Surapur that the Diwan should enploy at least 
200 cavalrymen under the Olisdar of Shshapur. Timmappa turned 
down the proposal, Timmapoa also refused Mahipatran's offer of 
standing as surety for the Surapur tribute to Hyderabed, ami thus 
incurred his enmity. Mahipatre thereupon made common cause with 
Yenkappa Naik (Sellapar) whe wes inimical to Timmappa. Thwarted 
by Timmappa in hig atteapt to secure the gadi of Surapur for 
himself Yenkappa had fled to Sagar, collected a bani of 
adventurers and wes living by making raids upon Surapur afri its 
neighbouring regions, Mahipatran had not forgotten Yenkapoa's 
previous offer to him of Rs. 10 lakhs for securing the gadi of 
Sees The gadi was now occupied but it wes possible to secure 
the Diwani. Mehipatram now offered it to Yenkappa (in the place 
of Timmappa) if he agreed to take some of Mahipatra:'s troops inte 
his service. Yenkappa eagerly accepted this proposal. It was 
agreed that Riza Khan Sindhi's troops should be engaged by 
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Yenkappa for which Mahipatram would secretly pay in the 
beginning, As soon as Yenkapna felt sufficiently strom he 
attacked Surapur, but Timmappa repulsed him suecessfully. 
Thereupon Riza Khan Sindhi with his remaining treeps and Nabi 
Yar Jang joined Yenkappa who, thus reinforced, succeeded in 
his second attack, Timmappe escaped with his eldest son, took 
refuge first in the Peshwa's territory ami later arrived at 
Hyderabad to seek support. 

Meanwhile Reja Pid Naik III welcomed Yenkapps 
presumably because he was his relation, He did not hesitate 
to appoint Yenkapos as a Diwan jointly with Murugappa, another 
influential man of Surapur. Pid Naik even agreed to have guards 
placed over Timmappa's house where he had left his family. Pid 
Naik®s quiet acceptance of Yenkappa’s authority es Diwan sees 
due to the fact that he hed suspected Timmappa of having 
@nbezzled some money from the State treasury, Riza Khan Sinthi 
amd Nabi Yar Jang were also taken slong with their troeps inte 
Surapur service ami thus Raja Mahipatrem succeeded in establish- 
ing his influence over Surapur. This change in Surapur wes 
brought about in just a fortnight’s period in June 1807, Raja 
Mahipatram aleo undertook to be security for the psyment of 
Surapur tribute, 

When the British Regident cydenhan discussed this change 
in Surapur administration with the Hyderabed Durbar he found 
that the Nizam had instructed the Minister Mir Algw to icnore it. 
Fully aware of Mahipatram’s anti-British attitude the Resident 
would have liked the Hyderabad Governmert to take some action to 
qurb Mahipatram’s growing influence at Surapur. The only ground 
on which it could be done wes the tribute due to Hyderabad fran 
Surapur. Mir Alam, therefore, proposed to despatch troops to 
secure it, but the Nizam had granted inayatnaas to Mahipatra 
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despite Mir Alan's remonstrances, agreeing to Mahipatram as a 
guarantor for the tribute. Mahi patran even gave some bills on 
Hyderabad gahukars for that purpose, 90 the idea of despatching 
troops had to be abandoned am a Hyderabad agent was ordered 

to go to Shahapur (where Mahipatran was residing) to settle the 
peshkash, The Resident had to keep ae since it was an 
internal affair between the two States. 

Raja Pid Naik soon came to regret Yenkappa's Diwani; 
for, Yenkappa began to make exactions from the Surapur 
inhabitants for Mahipatram. When the Bedar population seemed 
rebellious Yenkappa left for Bijapur to collect Surapur's yusums 
from that region, Obviously Surapur had been sufficiently 
fleeced. While Yenkappa was away Mahipatran ami Riza Khan 
Sindhi accused Raja Pid Naik that he had instigated a Nizam's 
official to seize some Surapur territories. The Raja, afraid 
for his life, fled to the hill-fort of Wandrug, but there too 
felt insecure. Mahipatram, perhaps no longer able to squeeze 
further money fran Surapur, seized the Raja's jewels and other 
personal property, and finally brought the Raja am his family 
as well as Diwan Timmappa's faery to Shahapur and kept them 
there under strong confinement, The Raja was also made to sign 
a bond that he owed money to the troops of Riza Khan Sindhi on 
which pretext Mahipatran held the Raja's son as a hostage. 

The Raja, however, managed to send piteous appeals to 
Minister Mir Alam amd Resident Sydenham for the restoration of 
his authority over Surapur which was now being ruled over by 
Riza Khan Sindhi amd indirectly by Raja Mahipatram. On 22nd 
December 1807 Diwan Timmappa presented these petitions to the 
Minister am the Resident and sought assistance of troops from 
Hyderabad. Timm appa represented that there was no possibility 
of Hyderabad's receiving the tribute in the Raja's present 
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condition. Yenkappa had already openly admitted his inability 
to pay as no revenues could be raiged any further from Surapur, 
The Resident got Timmappa’s narrative of Surapur affairs written 
down but could only assure that if called upen he would suitably 
advise the Hyderabad Goverment, though in reality he was 
®raieus to check the conduct of Mahipatraa. 

Neither Mir Algn’s nor Sydenham's representations on 
behalf of the Raja ami the Diwan wuld have had any effect on 
the Nizgm, since Mahipatram was his friend am confidant, But 
the Nizam was compelled to move, as by then news hei been 
received that Nabi Yar Jano and Aiza Khan Sinthi had raided 
Raiash estates of the Nizam in Gulbarga district, Thouqh 
reluctantly the Nizam had to agree to punish these former 
digmissed officials for such depredations, It was, therefore, 
decided by the Hyderabad Goverment to send its own forces under 
Nizamat Jang and Maj. Gordon to Gulbarga for that purpose afd as 
Nizmat Jang had no military experience he was to be guided by 
Maj. Gordon, In his discussions with the fesident the Minister 
informed him that troops being sent to Gulbarga would also be 
employed to restore Pid Naik's authority over Surapur; that Diwan 
Timmappa would accompany the troops am! use his influence at 
Surapur to persuade influential persons there to abandon the 
cause of Yenkapoa. Only thus could the tribute now smounting to 
Ree 8 lakhe ‘which would ehortly become 13 lakhs in a few 
months’ due fram Suranur, could be realized, Since Riza Khan 
Sindhi and Nabi Yar Jan: were ostonsibly in Surapur service, the 
only way to stop their depredations on Nizan's territories was 
to punish them am restore Pid Naik's authority. It is 
significant to note that the Resident plainly told the Minister 
that he was not particularly concerned with the fate of Surapur 
as much as with the conduct of Mahipetram. The Nizam acreed that 
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Mahipatrm should be agked to abandon Yenkappa’s cause, deliver 
Raja Pid Naik and his family, as well as Diwan Timmeppe’s 
family, surrenier the Raja's jewels am other personal property, 
sever his connections with Riza Khan Sinthi ani Nabi Yar Jano 
amd to undertake not to interfere in Surapur affairs. “hen the 
Nizam asked about reinforcing Nzamat Jano's detachment with 
troops from the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force the Resident replied 
that only if the Nigam's troops failed in thdr objective 
Subsidiary Forces might be drawn upon, He aleo did not offer the 
services of amy European from the Residency to sath over matters 
with Mahipatrm for fear of offerniing the Niza. 

Mahipatrean, alarmed at the despatch of troops from 
Hyderabad, announced his disassociation with Yenkapoa. Yenkapoa 
and Riza Khan Sindhi returned fron Gulbarga region to Surapur 
and pac cecdes to raid the Peshwa's territory to maintain their 
treopse Meanwhile Mahi psatram played for time by requesting that 
the Nizam's troops be halted at Narsyanpet, away from Shahapur, 
and thet Willign Palmer (later of the notorious Palmer % Co.) 
be sent for negotiations. Mahipatrem offered to retire to 
Benares if given an allowance ami during his talke with Palmer 
he even handed over the son of Raja Pid Naik, Later he gave up 
the family of Diwan Timmappa as well. By then Yenkapra ani 
Sindhi returned to Shahapur with their troops from the Peshwa's 
region. Yenkappa now out of panic decided to leave Sindhi's camp 
but was held up for payment of arrears to troops. Mah ipatran 
persuaded Sindhi to let Yenkapoa escapes thereupon the latter 
surrendered himself to Haj. Gordon afd was sent to Hyderabad. 

But it appears that Mahipatram wes only temporizina, 
Perhaps his nephew Sripatram instigated him to assume an imperifous 
attitude am roused his anti-Sritish frenzy; he also failed to 
perwade the desperate Sindhi to quit the Nizga's dominions. In 
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afy case Palmer wee required to leave Shahapur, the “izan's 
forces marched towards it, but retreated on the mere sign of a 
forceful attack during which however, a number of furepeans 
including Maj. Gordon were killed (12 Feb, 1908). On hearing 
of this defeat the Resident prevailed upon the Nizam for the 
despatch of a psteoment of Subsidiary Force under Col. Montresor 
against Mahipatran. Pursued by Montrcsor Mahipatram fled to 
Holkart g,camp and later lost his life there having refused to 
leave it. . 
On the withdrawal ami flight of Mahipatram from Shahapur, 
Raja Pid Naik IIIrd's authority over Surapur wes restored am 
Timmappa secured back his Oiwank., This was an iniirect reqult 
of British action against Mahipatrem, But it is seen that the 
Britigh Resident's intervention was restricted to renovite Raja 
Mahipatram's influence over Surapur administration since the 
latter's anti-British posture was manifest. The Resident 
displayed no arxiety to secure Surppur tribute to Hyderabad, nor 
did he feel called upon to lend the services of Hyderabad 
Subsidiary Ferces for that purpose, Neither the Nizam nor 
Minister Mir Alam, referred to article 1? of the Treaty ‘of 1800) 
though it was obvious that without restoring Pid Naik’s authori ty 
it was not possible to realize the tribute, It is doubtful if 
the Resident would have taken any notice of this fact had the 
anti-British Mahipatraa not been invelved in Surapur affairs. It 
is possible to axrgue that the Diwan! s or Raja's petitions would 
have at best been passed on by the Resident to Hyderabad 
Goverment fer euch action ag they considered necessary. ‘it this 
period noneintervention in Hyderabal's relations with the Surapur 
sems to be the stand-point of British policy, in sharp contrast 
to thelr approach three decades later. 
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After the restoration of his authority Pid Neik IIT 
devoted his attention to the long neglected problem of revenues. 
Though he was illiterate he proved himself to be a skilful 
administrator. He “was a manof great decision of character 
afd took great pains to improve his country, afd so endeared 
himself to the people that they were always ready to meet his 
wishes, afd from their cordial cooperation he was enabled to pay 
off with comparative ease his large Nuzzurena ami Peshkagh. He 
wes in every way a friend te the Ryot and permitted none te ye 
Llletreated or ruined by famine or other adverse circum tances". 

Another important factor that helped Pid Naik III to pay 
off his financial obligations to Hyderabad was the quiet on the 
Peshwa's front in this respect. He was no lomer bothered about 
the tribute to be paid to the Peshwe. 2uring his regime Surapur's 
tributary relationship with the Peshwa gradually lapsed ani 
ceased altogether owing to the Sritish alilances with Hyderabad 
ami the Peshwe. Though Bajirao I was installed as the Peshwe 
in Deceaber 1796, the domestic turmoil at Poona that followed his 
installation, the plots and countereplots of those opposed to 
him, the troubles he had with Deulatrao Sindia am the invasion 
of Yashwantrao Holkar left him no time to pay any attention to 
his tri butertes. Even after his re-entry into Poona in May 19803 
with the help of British bayonets, he had to deal with the revolts 
of the sulky, southern jacizdare. Fishing in troubled wators 
Surapur not only ceased to pay either the Nizam or the Peshwa but 
even tried to wtract more than its zyugum dues from the latter's 
domaine, With the installation of Pid Naik III the Hyderabad 
Goverrment was able to settle its claims, but the Peshwe was him- 
self too insecure to think of his claims on tributaries. Cniy by 
1806 did he attain some measure of tranquillity and comparative 
peace not known for Seiber Thereafter in the beginning of 1806 
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he made over his claim on the mokasg of Sagar in Surapur samsthan 
to Shidojirao Nipanikar (a southern jagirdar popularly known as 
Appa Desai) who went to Surapur with an army to realize it. 

When Hyderabad protested against Nipanikar to Barry Close, 
Resident at Poona, he replied that "The Poligar of Surapur, like 
the Peshwa's other tributaries, will discharge no tribute unless 
compelled to do so by rouce*: But meanwhile the Supreme Government 
sent orders that mutual claims between the Nizam and the Peshwa 

be submitted to it for avoievation in accordance with the 13th 
article of the Treaty of paaseia which Bajirao had concluded 

with the British. The Poona Government committed the blunder 

of including Surapur tribute in its claims though it had nothing 
to do with the Nizam directly. On 10th May 1806 Barry Close 
forwarded these claims to Calcutta Government which sat over it 
till the end of 1815 and thereafter felt no need to consider 

them in view of its own deteriorating relations with Bajirao 
which led to his eventual deposition and the end of the Peshwaship 
itself in 1818. 

In the meanwhile Bajirao continued to complain against 
Surapur and in 1807-8 even despatched Bapu Gokhale with troops to 
realize tribute from the samsthan. But Gokhale's advance was 
halted by the Hyderabad Resident's plea that Surapur was in 
difficulties on account of Mahipatram. Thereafter the Raja was 
expected to send a yakil to Poona as in the past to negotiate the 
amount but no such step was eaeen, Instead a non-committal 
despatch was received from the Calcutta Government emphasizing 
the inferior status of the Pashwa in respect of Surapur vis-a-vis 
the Nizam, and challenging the Peshwa's right to send troops to 
enforce his demands. Howevar, it was admitted that "the Peishwa 
is entitled to some security for the discharge of the acknowledged 
tribute, and if he is withheld from enforcing it by his troops, it 
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must be guaranteed to him by the izene When pressed through 
Hyderabad Pid Naik III did at last, send a yakil to Poona who 
protracted the negotiations till the matter wes forgotten, At 
intervals the Peshwa renewed his threats and the Raja his 
negotiations, but no payment was ever wsae. Nor could the 
Peshwa pursue it with the British since the whole abject 
continued to be under their consideration for years together, 
and he could not afford to lose his patience, All in all, the 
British indirectly and almost unconsciously helped Pid Naik in 
non-payment to the Peshwa who was fettered by the 13th article 
of his treaty (of Bassein) with the British, In the end Bajirao 
lost and the Nizam gained in this bureaucratic game and Pid Naik 
managed to pay only one of his two suzerains. Meanwhile he 
continued © collect his traditional yugumg in the Peshwa's 
territories thereby adding to his revenues. 

Despite the favourable lapse of tribute to the Peshwa, 
continued collection of zugums in the latter's districts and his 
own kindly but wise management of the revemies Pid Naik III must 
have found the huge anount of more than 34 lakhs to be paid to 
the Nizam albeit in instalments, too heavy for the modest 
resources of the principality. Moreover the sgmgthan suffered 
from a short-lived but severe famine in rey In a report on 
Hyderabad prepared at the instance of Lord Moira on 30th March 
1816 Henry Russell states that the revenues had dwindled from 
8 lakhs to 6 lakhs, Pid Naik could maintain only a small amy of 
2000 on regular pay, most of the ghuries (fortified towns) were 
out of repair and besides Surapur there were sade Paha other 
strong forts yiz. Wakingera, Wandrug and Guikotah. 
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Raja Venketappa III and the British (1821-23) 


On the death of Pid Naik IZI his son Venkatappa III 
succeed ed co smisthan in 1818 A.D. He had to pay ea Razrane 
of Rs. 6 lakhs to the Nizam for confirmation of his accession. 
It can be easily seen that the nazrana wae a purely arbitrary 
amount his father having agreed to As. 15 lakhe. If the amount 
was much less this time it cannet be ascribed to the generosity 
of the Hyderabad Goverment. It took full advantage of the 
troubled condition of Surapur et the accession of Pid Naik III, 
to exact s huge snount; it had no particular pretext on this 
eccasion. Nor can the Nizam be considered to have been lenient 
on account of the severe famine which afflicted the principality. 
Crops were dmgaged by heavy rains ad price ef jawar which 
usually sold at 70 seers per rupee rose to 3 seers per rupee. 
But this happened in 1819. However, the principality quickly 
recovered in the following favourable seasons. And the Raja 
appears to have managed to pay not only the nazrana but alee the 
afmual tribute punctually as the Nizam made no call won the 
British for assistance in its realization, The Raja was, 
perhaps, enabled to do so by his unremitting efforts to collect 
the traditional zsugums due to him in the Nizam's regions employ- 
ing force whenever necessary. The Company's military officers 
in Hyderabad State complained against the violence that att ended 
such collection but Minister Chanmiulal paid no attention, 
presumably because he was awere that the Raja had a right to 
these Symes moreover he was satisfied with the nazgrana ani 
tribute. 

It wae during the regime of Raja Venkatappa III that the 
territories of the Peshws were conquered by the British, (in 1818). 
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This was the occasion for the British Goverrment to assert its 
sovereignty over Surapur by demanding the Peshwa's tribute as 
his aicceesor., True, Surapur hed ceased to pay anything to 
Peshwe Bajirao 1; amd also it had an equal traditional right 
accepted by the previous Peshwas of collecting yugums as well 
in some of his southern regions adjoining Surapur (Bijapur and 
Sholapur districts). But the mounts mutvelly due to esch 
other could have been settled by investigation, In fact Neel kanth 
Rao, mm@ulatdar of Bijapur held the snounts due to Surapur for 
Fasli 1229-33 (the beginning of British rule over the Peshwe's 
territories) in deposit sutmitting the question to “illian 
Chaplin, Commission, for the Deccan, A ygki) from Surapur “aja 
had met the Commissioner in December 1820 and returned to Surapur 
for relevant papers. The yaki) had expressed his armiety to 
settle the qestion without interference by the Nizam. The 
Commiggioner however, ‘fomally requested Resident Metcalfe at 
Hyderabed to arrange the despatch of the yaki] from the Surapur 
Raja to assiet in the investigation of mutual claims. Sut the 
Resident only informed that the Hyderabad Minister was opposed 
to the despatch of such a yaki] amd desired the accounts to be 
settled between the Resident and the Commissioner mony than- 
selves. Chaplin's repeated efforts to get the assistance from 
Surapur yakil supplying such infomation about them as was 
available to him to the Resident to investigate the accounts 
bore no fruit due to Hyderabed's persistent oppesition and 
Resident Metcalfe's acquiescence init. It was undoubtedly 

in Minister Chandulal's interest to prevent a measure by which the 
Britieh could claim equal suzerainty over Surapur, ‘hat is 
difficult to understand is the Resident's reluctance to help his 
ow) government, The Resident's final decision was: “... the 
cessation of tribute to the British Goverrment by the Shorapoor 
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Chief, and of Hugs and iusooms on the part of the British 
Goverment would, it appears to me, to be the most conven ent 
arrangement fer all parties", and the Commissioner agreed with 
him. It wes no doubt convenient to drop aamination of 2 year 
old unsettled accounts but thereby the Company lost the 
opportunity te claim equal suzerainty over Surapur afd allowed 
the Nizam to treat Surapur as his exclusive tributezy. 

In 1823 the Company further strengthened the Nizen's 
hands against Surapur by transferrifg to the Nizam shauth 
amounting to Rs, 15,000 per annum due to the British Goverment 
from Appe Desai Nipanikar. As we have seen before this chayth 
on account of mokasa Segar due to the Peshwa from Surapur was 
handed over by Bajirso II to Appa Desai for collection. As 
Bajireo's successor the Company should have got this amount 
from Surapur on behalf of Appa Desai. For the sake of conver 
fence they chose to soni tae it fron the Nigam allowing him to 
collect it from Surapur, The British were not losers by this 
arrangement but it provided Hyderabad with an additional pretext 
to mulet the principality, Minister Chandulal took immediate 
advantage of the arrantgement by infoming Surapur Raja that he 
was fo longer required to pay anything to the British on account 
of the Peghwa by treaty agreement but perenptorily dewanded from 
him Re. 30,000 per annum as rae from Surapur on account of the 
Peghwa Now traneferred to him. It can be safely presumed that 
the Reje dared not protest against this arbitrary double emhance- 
ment of the demand as British ngme was deceitfully used to awe 
the omall sgmathan. | 

These transactions proved ruinous to the finances of the 
amstian, Its own revenues were already on the decline on account 
of the visitation of cholera and mi gaanagament by the Raja's 
revenue officials. The Peshwa's districts from which it used 
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to collect its hereditary xsusims were now uier British 
occupation and the Reja dared not collect thes any more. Even 
if he had atteapted to do so he would have been prevented by 

the Resident's decisive observation, The Resident and the 
Commigglioner believed oo mutuel dues between Surapur ani the 
Company neatly balanced and therefore, mutual surrender of thas 
did not result in less to either, But this was decided upon 
without investigating the actual accounts nor does the Raja 
Sppear to have been informed of it; it was a unilateral decieion 
on the part of the British. It is possible to argue as Capt. 
Meadows Taylor later did that the balance might have been in 
Surapur’ s fee Whereas Surapur’s tribute to the Peshwa wes 
a fixed amount as per treaty its summa in his territories were 
@ percentage upon the revenues wiich had improved under the 
British administration and might have resulted in a wsrplus for 
Surapur. Not only this additional source of reverwe for Surapur 
' was stopped but Minister Chandulal imposed an additional burden 
of Rs. 15,000 which went unnoticed by the Resident. The decline 
in the smsthan’s income must be traced to these transactions 
which later on called for increasing British intervention ani 
ultimate British management of the principality. 


B @ Increasim British Intervention 
Raje Krightappa ani the British (1828-1841) 


In the beginning of 1828 Raja Venkatappa III died 
leaving behind a quecession dispute, His son Krishtappa was 
the eldest but he had promised the gadi in writing to Hanamapna, 
afother son by a second wife. The party supporting the latter 
firgt appealed to Hyderabad Minister Chendulal who demanded 
Ree 23 lakhs as Nazrana end unable to pay guch an Morbitant 
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amount they sought recognition from Resident Martin, Martin's 
assistant Ravenshaw was in favour of Hanmappa but meanwhile 
Krishtappa’s party secured recogniticn for him by agreeing te 
Minister Chandulal's rapacious demand of %s. 15 lakhs as Nazrana 
and Rs. 2,30,60 as afmual tribute both to be paid in 9 years 

by instalments but As. 4% lakhs as cash down. While the nazrans 
was the sme as was imposed upon his grandfather aecending the 
gadi in egimilar circumstances the tribute was exorbditantly 
enhanced by adding chauth, fam of Devduro, fees to the Minister, 
durbar kharch ami so on. The Minister assured the Resident that 
customary usage had been respected regarding succession and 
showed Re. 44 lakhs, the immediate cash kist from the Raja as 
the tribute demanded from Surapur, The eee oc it 
equitable accession to the resources of the State {of Hyderabad) 
amd did not care to make any further enquiry, He might not have 
considered the demand as exorbitant yieegwvig Surapur's 
resources its yearly rovers? being erroneously estimated at 

Rs. 10 lakhs by his assistant though these had dwindled to half 
that gmount long age. The Resident undoubtedly failed in his 
duty enjoined upen him by the i7th article of the Treaty of 1800 
by ignoring to conduct e detailed enquiry into the Nizam's 
demands ati claings. 

Raja Krishtappa's pecuniary troubles started almost 
immediately after his accession, He had committed the initial 
blunder of agreeing to sums beyond his capacity to pay. His 
father had died indebted to the tune of Rs. 2 lakhs. Decline in 
revenues ha! already begun in his father's time. Had he possessed 
in any measure his grandfather's administrative ability he might 
have been able to sugment them ami meet the Nizgn's demands with 
some degree of punctuality. Sut as testified to by various 
Britigh officers who were required to meet him subsequently he 
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was incapable of managing his stincindiiw. Consequently he 

got completely into the hands of his agents who possibly had 
pleaded his case at Hyderabad ani had agreed to exorbitant 
demands ultimately with a view te filling their own pockets and 
managing the gamsthan for the Raja. His eredit ani resources 
were expended in meeting his liabilities in the very first year 
(1829) and in the subsequent year Minkster Chandulal had to 
mert pressre upon him through the Resident whe in turn asked 
the Commanding Officer at Metkal on the frontiers of Surapur 
smasthan to see to the payment of kist by the Raja. Henevrorth 
this became a regular procedure, The British Commanding (fficers 
at Matkal came to excercise the functions of some kind of 
political agent with the Raja. But in the main their duty came 
to be to dun the Raje for his dues to the Nizam end to arrange 
for payment through sahukars, They performed the unpleasant 
task of acting as the strong am of professional money lenders. 
The Nizam wag the creditor, the Raja the debtor am the British 
the agents of the crediter helping him with their military micht. 
The Raja of an autonomous principality was reduced to this 
pitiable position ami the East India Company whose power was 
growing in all directions to this ridiculeus role of a creditor's 
agemt for a wall gamsthan. The rise of Motigir Gosain, an 
indigenous banker who started with a emall capital, may be 
aecribed to this condition and period. 

In 1631 the Raje expressed his inability to pay the 
kist as his revenue collection was prevente! by turbulent Arab 
moneylenders, Some zaminiars in Surapur had borrowed fram them 
but were not in e position to return the loans, The Arabs 
insisted on bein paid first before revenues cculd be col} ected. 
Capt. Raynsford, Commanding Officer at Matkal was ordered to 
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investigate oe he managed to disperse thea by arranging for 
thelr payment. But it would appear that the Arabs proved only 
af opportune pretext for the Raja to delay the payment of kiat. 
In fact his main banker Motigir had refused to advance any sums 
unless his earlier loans to the Raja were cleared by the latter. 
In 1832, therefore, the Raja's kist fell in arrears ami Capt. 
Raynesford had to proceed to Surapur to arrange with Motigir 
Gosain who underteok to pay the kiat on behalf of the Raja on 
if districts equivalent to thet amount were hanied over to him. 
The arrangement was tantamount to revenue management of Surapur 
by a banker! The Raja was hopelessly dependent upon the Gosain 
afd refused to have his accounts with him exaained even though 
the balance wes likely to be in his favour lest it gave offence 
to the banker. 

It was during the course of this arrangement that 
Capt. Raynesford for the first time came to realize the eoual 
breakeup of the Raja's dues mounting to Rs. 3 lekhs per anram. 
T4211 then neither he nor the Resident were even aware what these 
were though they were required to realize them { But owing to 
the policy ef noneinterference in the affairs of Indian States 
dictated by the then Governor-General Bentinck, Capt. aynsford 
was prevented from conducting any detailed enquiry. It is doubt- 
ful how far he would have succeeded even if he were empowered 
to do so since details regarding the nazrana peymente ani 
income afd expenditure receipts of the Raja were concealed from 
him. Raynsford's own attitude is evident from his remark, 
"His {Raje'a/ whole life will probably be passed in a state of 
pecuniary difficulty but this does not come within my province, 
which was to secure to the Goverrment the payment of its dues, 
atid which I trust the Resident will be of opinion, I have done 
on as favourable tems for all parties as under existing 
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circumstances wes soaetieasies: 

Till July 183% British assistance was not again required 
as the Raja managed to pay the kists howecever irregularly, Sut 
his financial troubles were on the increase. Though he had 
promised to Reynsfer to reduce his expenses and troops and to 
leok into his sccounte of which he was profoundly ignorant, he 
did mot dare to reduce his troops composed of sanguinary ‘irabe, 
To meet payment to them he had to interfere with Motigir Gossin's 
reverue collection, Once again the kists fell into arrears and 
Motigir refused to oblige any more. Though Hyderabad reduced 
the mount of kist (but not the total amount of dues) it was not 
of much help to the Raja under gch circumstances. 

In the beginning of 1837 Minister Chandulal once asain 
sought British military eid to realize the kiats. Sut this time 
he proposed sequestration of part of Surapur territory towards 
payment. The Officiating Resident at Hyderabad, Maj, Cameron. 
wag initially agreeable to temporary seqestration if the Raja 
failed to pay and Capt. Lee at Matkal was ordered to Surapur. 
For the firet time, however, the affairs of the principality 
were brought to the notice of the Goverment of India which 
mpressed itself against such anh attrene measure as sequestration 
afd suggested the neryaees of Capt, Raynesford who was experienced, 
to arrange for payment. However, Capt. Lee who wes on the spot 
was entrusted with this task. He wes directed to arrance payment 
through Motigir Gogesin. The Resident appears to have been aware 
of the flight of ryots on account of oppression by the banker's 
agents amd yet he could not think of any alternative. However, 
Motigir's persistent refusel to lend any more to the Raja made 
hin shun to a Parsi banker at Hyderabed. 8ut the Minister did 
not agree. This led the Resident to suspect that he was more 
keen on sequestering the principality placing it in the Raja's 
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half-brother Hanenappa’s hende than in realization of the khats 
and that Motigir Gegain was in lesgue with this secret plan, 

Capt. Lee, however, succeeded in arranging payment by assuring 
the Gosain in writing that the Britigh Goverment wuld intervene 
£f€ the Raja failed to pay beck the Gogain's debts, He misunmierstood 
the Resident's instructions that he should only countersicn the 
Gabulavats to be civen by the Raja to the banker. Once more the 
districts were assigned to Motigir Gesain as before. Neither 

the Resident nor the Goverrment of India were aware of the exact 
nature of Lee's guarantee and in their blissful ignorance were 
happy that the Raja had not to be set aside. It was left to the 
Court of Directors, wheng the Raja's obligations to the Nizam were 
brought to thelr notice, to observe the digproportion between 

the Raja's resources amd demands upon him am to urge for more 
lenient settlement with him. The payments had to be enforced 

as a British officer was stamiing guarantee but non-payment wes 
not to be made e@ chet for measures such as sequestration or 
deposition of the Raja, 

Another instance of Minister Chandulal's rapacity was 
his mention of shauth from Surapur which he alleged was transferred 
to Hyderabad by the 4Angle-Nizm treaty of 1822, while keeping the 
successive Residents ignorant of the fact that a part of the kist 
was composed of Appa Desai’s chauth which he had unilsteraliy 
doubled, The Officiating Resident Cameron ignored the demand, but 
by not bringing the subject fully to the Goverment of India's 
notice he exhibited the same strange reluctance to enquire 
thoroughly into the Nizam's denaiis while agreeing to provide 
armed aid for their realization. 

In October 1837 the Minister infomel the Resident that 
payments were to be received through his agent, one “ishan sinc. 
afd an Arab Sidi Mannu and that both he and the Raja were highly 
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satisfied with this tea aaane, In view of the Court's 
observations, the succeed ing Resident J J.S. Fraser persuaded the 
Minister to reduce the kist to 2 lakhs per anmm to enable the 
Raja to pay. Fraser's profound ignorance of the Minister's 
continual extortions by which the Raja had been driven more and 
more to financial morass can be seen in his renarks forwarding 
the arrangenent, ‘In the whole of my intercourse with the 
Rajah Chundeo Lal in connection with Shorapore affairs, I have 
certainly found him far more liberal than I would possibly have 
anticipated". He believed the sguathan's revenues to be 4 lakhs 
of which 2 could be certainly paid to the Niza, and he went so 
far as to msggest that the British would not be justified in 
preventing pepestzstton in the event of the Raja's failure to 
pay henceforth. He was completely unaware of the different un- 
due components of the bist itself nor of the Raja's heavy 
indebtedness on account of loans incurred from a variety of 
sources mainly to meet Hylerabed's denands. 

Though the kigt was reduced the Raja did not find it 
easy to pay it. wth the death ef Motigir Gosain towards the 
em of 1837 his disciple Mahadevolr gained asceniancy over the 
Raja on account of the Gosain's loans to him, appointed ‘irabs to 
held the Raja in thraldom ani took over entire revenue management, 
appointing his own mpamlatdars afd diwan. iis intrigues at 
Surepur, particularly to oust Lakehmangir, the illegitimate son 
of Motigir, ultimately resulted in his own expulsion. Capt, 
Hampton, the Commanding Officer at meaeet was required to expel 
the turbulent Arabs in Surepur service. The Raja had to take 
recourse to borrowing from another sahukar, one Siddap a from 
Bogalkot who would oblige only on his own terms, such as grant 
of ae jagiz, aorbitent rate of interest, am so on. 
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It cannot be said that the Raje did not try to augment 
his revenues or attempt some kind of management. He sct apart 
certain villages for essential establishments ami put then in 
charge of Chanbasappa, an honest am! capable servant. He 
tried to persuade the fleeing ryote ani weavers to return by 
giving then kowhs at fixed rates. There were sporadic attenpts 
to collect rugm dues from the Nizam's dominions. Additional 
teaporary taxes were imposed upon every house, every door aft 
every head of cattle, His own pergonal expenses were little. 
Inetead of cagh salaries he chose to grant jacirg to heredi tary 
servants. But his efforts to prop up his collapsinc manaion 
were of little avail. He was powerless with sahukarg and his 
servants acted more as their agents resorting to private 
peculation than as royal servents. He could not check or 
remove them. The jacisdars considered themselves independent 
and refused to pay dharapatti. It was beyond a “aja weak by 
hature, and heavily indebted, to set his finances on a sound 
footing « 

In Jarwary 1841 or thereabouts Minister Chandulal once 
again complained of not having received any kiats for the past 
4 years. This was a blatant lie as these had been paid upto 
September 1840, Capt. ".B.Jeckeon, the Commamiing Cfficer at 
Matkal succeeding Capt. ieee himself had helped their 
collection employing pressuree The memorandum on Surapur affairs 
compiled by Assistant Resident D.Ae Malcolm on this occasion on 
the basis of Residency records, howsoever imperfect itmicht have been, 
clearly revealed the blunier comm‘tted by fomer Resident Martin 
in conniving at the huge nazrang to which almost all of 
Surapur's troubles could be traced. It shed sufficient light 
on the extortions practised by Hyderabad under different 


pretexts and concluded : *The whole case from first to lest 
ERs, 
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affords oo. af admirable {llustration ... of the ebarrasments 
in which we {the British_7 have been involved consequent on 

Our ee. Military Force «se « the services of which have ... 

been employed for a period of twelve years in enforcing claing 
with the real merits of which we do not spp eer at the outset to 
have made ourselves sufficiently acquainted". Capt. Jackgon, 
prepared aftother maemo which after briefly sketching the history 
of the semathan gave full indication of decreasing revenues and 
the financial erigis towazds which Surapur was heading. He too 
opined, “eos from the present impoverished state of the country 
Lt surely behoves a liberal Goverment to lessen the snount of 
Kist, amd wipe off all old scores in the gape of Nuzzurana, in 
order that country may remain in the hands of a family whose 

claim ig so undeniable". He suggested new, fixed terms of - 
payments by Surapur failure of which could justify sequestration... 
But these memoes loft Resident Fraser umoved. He refused to 
interfere in Surapur affairs wider the specious plea that the 

Raja had mot complained against the excessive demands and that 
these were quite common in the Nizam’ s eneotrys He postponed 

any detailed enquiry to future failure of kiats, 

This occurred sooner than expected by the Resident. 
Meanwhile in the gouth of Surapur an Arsh jgmadar named oe 
began creating disturbances amd later even captured Badami fort, 
The disturbances were suppressed but the Minister took advantage 
to allege that Surapur Raja was helping Kehran, (n the contrery 
the Raja prevented Kohran's Arabs from passing through Surapur 
afd even apprehended one Jag Mohan Sing of the party. Brig. 
Tomkyns who was sent to check Kohren also took the opportunity 
to clear the Raja of Bombay Government's allegations that he wes 
in league with some conspiracies in Southern Maratha States, 

The Raja's borrowing from the Swaal of Sankeshwer afd granting 
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him a jagir in return, an instance of the Raja's increasing 
financial difficulties, was quoted as an example of the Raja's 
alleged conspiracy ' Tomkyns also confirmed that Surapur was 
heading towards panenumeas: Already the Raja had asked for 

time to pay the kist, the Minister had refused and sought 
British military assistance as usual. The Resident now proposed 
temporary British management of the principality. But before 
taking this decisive step he proposed a full enquiry into 
Surapur's finances and suggested Henry Dighton, a European banker 
from Hyderabad for the purpose, The Government of India agreed 
but directed that the person to be deputed should be from among 
covenanted or commissioned servants of the Company or the 

mee With this decision the period of unilateral intervention 
on behalf of the Nizam in the past 40 years of British relations 


with Surapur came to an end, 
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CHAPTER If 
THE MISSION OF CAPTAIN GRESLEY 
(Dec.1641 ~ Nov, 18642) 


Amointwent ati Instructions 


When the Government of Inila agreed with Resident Fraser's 
proposal to depute an able officer for fullescale ami on-the-spot 
enquiry into the affairs ef surapur this in itself did not 
congtitute a conclusive measure, But it was a step in that 
direction; for, British policy towerds Surapur would hinge on 
the deputed officer's report. His recommendation would help 
the Resident to decide whether the British should assume 
teaporary administration of Surapur till the Raja's financial 
liabilities towazds Hyderabed were liquidated or to effect 
some other feasible arrangement. ‘“hatever the final decision 
it could be carried through by winning the confidence of the 
Raja about which the officer was being especially instructed. 

The Resident's choice for this delicate assignment fell 
upon Capt. Francis Gresley, firstly becauee he qited the 
Government of India's requirement thet the officer should be 
either covenanted or commi gsloned; atid secondly because the 
Resident had the fullest confidence in the “distinguished 
ability ani juigenent of Capt. Gresley". ‘hile intimating the 
Government of Indias of his appointment and enclosing a copy 
of his instructions to Gresley on 29th November 1641, the 
Resident wrote, “no punite interests committed to his ‘Gresley's) 
charge would ever suffer". 

Guidelines were laid down by the Resident fer the 
proposed enquiry. Gresley wes instructed to report especially 
on the following points: (41) Wes the Raja of Surapur merely a 
tributary Zamindar, like many others of Hyderabad State or was 
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he more or legs independent ecept fer periodical payment of 
tribute? (14) Wag the tribute and nazrana imposed upon him 
by the Nizam's Goverment higher than that of his predecessors 
and disproportionate to his resources or was he treated fairly? 
(434) What was the precise, total amount paid by the Raja to 
Hyderabad 90 far ami what wes the unpaid balance? “hat were 
his other liabilities and general debts? (iv) In case the 
Raja's dues were merely arbitrary demands of a stronger power 
what should be considered as fair and correct dues ani on what 
basis? To whet extent could the British justifiably aseist 
Hyderabad in its future demanis upon the Raj» or be a party to 
enforcesent of his dues? am lastly (v) Gresley wes to report 
on Surapur's revemues and resources, find out whether there was 
any decrease in it ami if eo, whether the decline was due to the 
Raja's extravagance, mignenagement or partly er wholly due to 
the exorbitant gnount of Darrang am tribute. As a result of 
the recent disturbances a wing of infantry regiment had been 
stationed in Surapur region, Gresley was also to aivise on its 
exact location, Particular emhasis wee laid upon establi ding 
direct communication with the Raja ant on winning his confidence. 
If Gresley happened to recommend temporary British assumption of 
Surapur administration it was necessary to reassure the Raje 
that his own welfare and that of his subjects was the sole object 
in view and that his interests would be fully protected. Similarly, 
Raja's suspicions had to be allayed by axplaining that British 
detactments were stationed in his raj merely to guard the 
sretlers and prevent repetition of disturbances Like the recent 
ones. 

Gresley had already studied all the records connected 
with Surapur available in the Hyderabed Residency, He was to 
be further assisted by a yakil on the part of the Nizan's 
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Goverment. Minister Chandulal named Bishan Sing who had 
already been Hyderabad's yaki] at Surapur as a knowledgeable 
person, But the Resident considered him ag undesirable on 
account of his pagt records so the Minister nominated ~asimud- 
Dauteh».8 Badsabdar in the Nizam’s service who was to accompany 
Gresley. A couple of letters intimating Gresley's appointment 
to the Raja and seeking his co-operation were to be personally 
delivered by Gresley to the Raja. One was from the Resident 
ard the other fran the Hyderabad Government. On 13th ecember 
1841 the Government of India conveyed their approval of Gresle's 
appolm Ment ami of all the above arrangements am instructions 
to him. Gresley was Now ready to set out for Surapur for his 
mission. 

Gresley's mission thus differed from previous depitation 
of other British officers who were sent merely to enforce 


payment of Surapur'’s dues. He wag to conduct a full enquiry 
that ghould result in decisive regulation of Surapur-Hyderabad 
relations and definition of the part to be played by the 
Britigh in it. 


As soon as Gresley was ready to launch upon his special 
assigment the Raja was ready with complaints of hig own, As 
we have seen before financial relations between Surapur and 
Hyderabad were not one-sided but mutual. If Surapur owed 
tribute and pagrang to Hyderabad it had also the right to 
collect yyusums in Hyderabad's domaing, The Raja now requested 
Gresley to pass on to the Hyderabad Minister his request for 
their peyment. Gresley recommended it by stating that 
Resident Martin in 1829 had pramiged guch agsistance to the 
Raja in this watten: Thereafter, the Raja complained that 


Kundola, @ janiz village ani three other villages, yiz. “hanepur, 
Hungalli amd Bomanpal in Arikeri taluq of his gamsthan were 
plundered and cattle from these villages carried Off, by the 
villagers of Balchakar in Narainpet taluq and Gobbur in Raichur 
district respectively, beth under Hyderabed. He substantiate! 
his complaint with stetesents of patwaris concerned. The Raja 
could have sent his own sibanii for recovering the plunder but 
forbore hoping that Gresley would get the restored through the 
Nizam’s taluqdars. Once again, Gresley passed on the request 
recommending ar a by the Hyderabad Minister to his taluadars 
for restoration. Very soon Gresley wes involved in a more 
serfous threat to peace in the region than petty plunder. 


7 
Distuxbances of Hanamanps Naik 


In the third week of January 1642, Raja Krishnappa Naik 
informed Gresley that his half-brother Hanamapoa Naik was 
preparing to crces the Bhima river with a large body of armed 
followers with a view to invading Surapur am seatin himgel‘ 
upon the Surapur sadic Hanamappa could not crogs it immediately 
as the river was in fleod. It is a sad reflection upon the 
character of the Raja that after pliciting Gresley's agsistance 
he himself proceeded on a hunting expedition $ Nor his servants 
would help to secure supplies for Gresley's cap. Perhape, the 
Raja expected his half-brother to forfeit claim to the stipend 
by wich open revolt, a situation quite welcame to him as the 
Raja wes alregdy deep in debts. Gresley who was then at Aniola, 
however, moved to Neikal, 24 alles awey, close to a ghat on the 
Bhima to investigate the matter. He also aghed Capt. Palmer to 
be ready with his detachment, 

On his arrival he found the region in a state of alam, 
ebsurd rurours prevailing and amed assemblies in the taluas ef 
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Hyderabad adjoining Surapur ready to join amy disturbances, 
The taluqdar of Yadgir admitted that 30 ~- 40 Arabs had bought 
ammunition at Yadgir and returned to Mundargi / now in Gulborga 
Metrict_7 from where Hanmapoe was to cross the river wen it 
subsided. Gresley iesued warnings to Sidi Bilal, the gai] at 
Hundaxgi, to Hanamappa himself and to the camindar of Gurmatkal 
who was aleo gaispected to be in league with Henamap:a, Cres] ey 
thereby hoped to nip any disturbances in the bud, Intell icence 
reports made Gresley, along with Capt, Palmer, move to Kceulur 
from where Hangnapoa’s armed perty wee reported to hav- decided 
to crogs the river on 30th night. Ghats at Naikal and “hur 
were Quarded by the British troops, The forces at Lingsugur 
and Firozabad were ready to aseist end Bric. Tomkyns, commani ant 
of Hyderabad vision wes ordered to defen! Surapur. 

These defensive moves caused the Arabs ani oth-re to 
aberdicn the enterprise. Gresley found eome Arabs encanped at 
Mundargi, Sidi Bilal defisnt as before af! the Arebs quarrel lin: 
with him over their pay. Hanemappa wes reported to be hidin: 
in geome village unter the Sidi*s authority, On 2nd February 
Gresley reported that the danger of attack on Surapur had dige 
appeared, However, Brig, Tomkyns who had arrived at Koulur, 
opined that troops should not be withdrawn as troubles may erupt 
again, The Resident in the meatwhile had been urging Minleter 
Chendulal to check movements of axmed Arabs and the Minister, 
besides taking other measures, infomed that Gresley could 
seize “di Bilel if he wented to. Brig, Tomkyne’s suggestion 
of a reward for the capture of Henamappa wae turne! down by 
Resident Frager, presumably at Capt. Gresley’s instance. Hanamappa 
had already been directed to return to Chadarghat (st Hyderabed) 
and threatencd with forfeiture of his stipend. His seizure on 


13th February put an end to this abortive coup. 
WERS; > 
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Meanwhile, a mmber of other consplrators had been 
apprehended afd inquizy set aefeot. These later investigations 
confirmed current rumours that at the back of it all was Raje 
Balaprasad, Minister's own gresping and unscrupulous an. He 
had loaned about 1% lakhs of rupees to Raje Krishtappa. As 
there wae mo hope of realizing it through the Raja, Balapracad , 
planned to recover it through Hanamappa by promising the 
Surapur gad to him. Hanagmappa, like most diginherited princes, 
had never ceased hopes of one day ascending it. Besides, he 
had grievance enough in the stoppage of stipend by Raja 
Krightappa, There were other disgruntled jagirdars, Raja's own 
uncles in Surapur whose Jagirs had been resumed, reportedly 
mutinous gibanii at Surapur willing to join hands with Hanamappa 
and afty number of mercenary Arabs in Hyderabad region on the 
look-out for plunder. Sidi Bilal was to help in recruiting 
them and his father too was a party to these intrigues, In the 
opinion of the Resident, Hanamapp a4 was a halfewit end lacked 
energy for erterprise but became bold with such encouraging 
elesents. Himself living in penury he made reckless promises 
to Baleprasad, his agent Bighsn Sing (who had been Hyderabed’s 
former yaki] at Surapur) end others, It was suspected that the 
would-be pelace revelution had been blessed or at least connived 
at by Minister Chandulal himself, 

The Resident did not hesit ate to convey these suspicions 
to the Minister who hotly denied the allegations and promise 
pun shment to the guilty. As the conspirators had already been 
confined and Hanamappa himgelf was under the Resident's custody, 
no further action on the part of the British was considered 
Necessary except staticning detachments of troops strategically 
for the defence of Surapur. Depositions of various persons who 
had been apprehenied lead one to the conclusion that the 
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Hyderabad Government was playing an underhan double game. 
While always seeking British aid to recover Surapur's dues 
it did not hesitate to try its own plane behind the back of 
the British, Readily agreeing to Gresley’s miasion it felt 
no qualms to thwart it by using Hanamama as their own 
instrument, 


Plunjer of Hemnapur amd the Problem of Hao Rugms 

As soon ag Hanamapoa Naik's conspiracy was wppressed 
Gresley had once again to turn his attention to the recurring 
problea of frontier disputes between Surapur and Hyderabad. 
Like finanelal dues between the two, depredations into each 
other's adjoining territories were mutual and frequent. We 
have alregdy referred to the Raja's complaint of leoting of his 
3 villages in Arikeri taluq by the Nizam's subjects. Now, 
the ryates of Hipperga taluq in Nizam's dominions were reported 
to have been robbed of thelr cattle by the Raja's subjects. 
Gresley, though not himself convinced that the theft had been 
proved against Surapur, urged the Raja, as instructed, to 
restore the cattle whereupon he offered to pay Rs. 18 or give 
two bullocks to the villagers of ‘sppense: A few days later, 
he received further complaints from the Nizam's officials 
about egimiler depredations by the Bedars and officials of 
Surapur, In particular, the villagers ef Hemnepur in Raichur 
taluq jointly protested that they were looted by the Bedars 
afd Rohillas enjaged by Gururao amd Govindarao, officials of 
the Surapur Raja in Arikerl taluq. The villagers of Gobbur 
attested te this depredstion, Gresley refrained from any 
interference but offered to investigate if directed, since the 
Nizem’s officlals were pressing for his assistance and 
ignoring the affair might lead to more such catalan The 
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Resident directed that the Raja should either restore the 
atolen property ati cattle or pay cash compensation, His 
general instruction, however, was that Gresley should 
endeavour to settle the disputes amicably and maintain peace 
t111 he could finalige his report on Rae: 

Gresley took up the investigation into Hemnapur 
plunder only after the submission of his report. The villagers 
of Hemnapur readily repeated their story of how 51 households 
were attacked afi robbed while the defenients from irike ri hed 
to be pressurieed to depose. The property looted wes probably 
worth Re. 14,000. To Gresley’s surprise the sale proceeds of 
cattle heads carried awsy were reported to have been credited 
to the Raja's taluca eccountes an! it appeared that he had 
ordered the attack in retaliation of looting of villages in 
Arikert taluq. The Raja evaded when qestioned ani woul net 
care to apprehend the ring leaders of the attack. However, 
Gresley held him responsible fer the loot and recomended that 
he should compensate. 

Thig investigation, however, revealed to Gr-sley the 
veal nature of these frontier depredations. The Redars of 
Agikeri etd Devadurg had time-honoured rugum claims on the 
adjoining taluqs of Hyderabad. If these were mot paid 
punctually or digputed, they considered it as their right to 
realize them fcreibly, It must be noted that there was no 
indigcriminate looting. The Bedars took awey only what they 
considered as their rightful due. It included a fixed numb-r 
of buffaloes, sheep, coconuts afi mangoes, a definite quantity 
of baixas jawar. rice, seltpetre, taearim, cotton, gurs ghee. 
oil, betel-nut and betel-leaves and a measured length of cloth. 
ALL this was commuted into cash afi demanded. Probably the 
Hemnapur inhabitants offered no resistance at the time when 
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attacked but chose to protest later because the Bedars were 
justified to a certain extent, Several other villages in 
Raichur taluq hed similar experience, Stationing of regular 
troops to prevent thea was of little use. Perhaps, better 
policing would stop them if Dewadurg amd Arikeri were transferred 
to the Nizam ag succested by him in his report. The terrain in 
these taluqe wes difficult and it was easy for those wio took 
lew into their hanis to conceal themselves. But the problen 

was much larger. Mutual depredations could not be stome! or 
settled by merely investigating two or three prominent instances. 
That would merely provoke further similar cases then dormant 
where one party would be determined to enforce and the other 

to withhold demands till it wes settled by the British. The 
Bedars had claims upon nearly 2000 villages in the Nizam's 
territory, If plundering had to be permanently checked all 
these zyusm claims had to be imestigated, adjusted finally ani 
guaranteed, 

The problem was similar to that of the Bhils in *hamiesh 
afd Berar who were in the habit of plundering the plains to 
realize what they considered to be their hac xsugms and usai to 
take refuge in the Satpura rames. Military campaigns against 
them province ef no avail, a conciliatory policy wes adopted, 
amd Capt. Ovens was appointed as 'Shil ‘gent’ to deal with 
the problem. He amd succeedinc Bhil Agents investigated ari 
guaranteed the claims, granted the Bhils lands in lieu werever 
possible am raised a local regiment of Bhils to channelice 
their habits, It had taken ten years (1819629) to find a 
lasting solution. Gresley felt that some such measure would 
have to be adopted in this region as well, If it wes not 
possible to tackle it thus, complete non-interference wes 
preferables 
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Though Gresley's letter on this subject displays deep 
insight into the problem he apeared to have overlooked its 
alternative solution, yiz., the commutation of Surapur's 
Zumms for which the Raja could get credit in his dues towards 
Hyderabad, He himself had recammended it in his report. Since 
the Goverment of India's orders on it were awaited, the 
Resident refrained fram any instructions on thie subject. The 
Goverment fully accepted his repert. Their acceptance of 
Gresley's recommendation in the report in respect of rugms 
appears to have been reinforced by their fesr that oth erwise 
euch depredations may extend to other parts of Pelerabes weiter 
were already disposed to throw off the Nizan's authority. Sut 
pending the actual implementation of Gresley's settlement the 
question of rugms continued to erupt. In June 1842 the Raja 
sought the agsictanee of Maj. Hugh Inglis, Cavalry Commander at 
Gulbarga, to realize his rugs from the darga villages of 
Husain Wali ef Gulbarga which had not been paid for 2 years; 
otherwise he would attack those villages. The ‘ali on the 
other hand complained that the Raja's people had already taken 
away cattle from three of his villages which had aff ected 
cultivation thereby forcing him to stop paying his taxes. ‘te 
expected Inglis to have the cattle restored first. The Resident 
directed that both the parties should refer the matter to 
Hyderabad Goverrment wheress the Government of Indie permitted 
Inglis to madtate. presumably because Gresley was busy during 
this period in reducing the Arabs st Marched in Raichur talua. 


Gresley’ s Report an Settlement 

Though for the sake of convenience we have deslt with the 
plunder of Hemnapur earlier we have already noticed that 
Gresley was directed not to untertake any investigation into 
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it t111 he aibmitted his report. Therefore, his main task 
after the suppression of Hanamappe's abortive invasion of 
Surapur was to carry out the instructions given by the Resident 
at the time of his appotement 2 a fullescale enquiry. 
Gresley's initial account was more in the nature of a 
tirede against Raja Krishtappa’s maladministration than a 
report giving information sought by the Resident. Though 
Gresley went to Surapur amd stayed there for 6 days the Raja 
would not meet tim, Perhaps, his officials prevented him. 
Gresley reported that no class of people in the principality 
| was satisfied with the Raja's siministration; they were 
blaming the British for saving his rotten government from 
Hanamappa's conspiracy. Gresley had no opinion of the Raja's 
managers Chanbasappa (which was to have such an impact, almoct 
out of proportion, on later British relations with the 
principality), who, he said was neither paying the gibandi 
nor returning loans raised from bankers, and was starving 
dagindars by resming jagirs. Unless the Raja apointed a 
proper diwan discontent in Surapur would reach a point where 
the Raja himself might be killed in a palace revolution 
(khadaiangi). His subjects had been plumiering the neighbouring 
regions and he would forfeit British friendship if they carried 
out depredations into the Company's territories, when Gresley 
demanded accounts he guimitted false statements. He had no 
intention of paying anybody thowh in favourable season he 
cought to have had money in his treasury. At the same time, 
finding hie affairs sinking day by day, he sought Gresley's 
advice. Though Gresley found that he wes not going to follow 
it, nevertheless he advised him to appoint a suitable diwan, 
turn out bad advisers, redistribute jagizg properly am pay up 
arrears to Hyderabad. tHe exhorted him to rule as a Raja 
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responsible for the welfare of his principality ani warned 
him ef catastrophe otherwise. 

A couple of days later, Gresley submitted his report 
proper, with especial reference to the Resident's queries. It 
is a longish document of fifty-five paragraphs accompanied by 
12 appendices which are extracts fran official papers to 
substantiate his report. In it he confirmed that the Surapur 
Rajas were independent chiefs. Though they peid tribute t« 
the Nizam amd the Marathas the amount was never fixed. The 
Nizam fixed 1t at Ree 1,485,000 in 1802 when he first took 
British aid for its enforcement. In 1823, the British gave up 
claim to Surapur's tribute to the Peshwa as his successor the 
amount being considered equal to the Raja’s pusums in the 
fomer territories of the Peshwa wich he was no lomer 
collecting. But the Nizam was allowed to collect Rs. 15,000 
for the British es chauth owed by Appa Decal Nipanikar to the. 
Thus, the total tribute fraa 1823 onwards should have been 
Ree 1,60,000 but the Nizam arbitrarily raised it to Rs. 1,75,0°, 
Adding up other eums under verious pretexts ad instalments 
of a huge Nagrafa Of 15 lakhs imposed on Keistappa’ s accession 
in 1828 the Hyderabad Government's minual deasnd upon the Raja 
now had been raiged from Re. 1,640,000 to Rs. 2,390,600. The Raja 
had agreed to these hard terms for the sake of recognition as 
Raja; it was no wonder, if he fell into arrears afi could raise 
money to pay Hyderabad only by farming out his territory to 
bankers. The British had agsisted Hyderabed from 1833 onwards 
to enforce the demand, 

Surapur's revenues in 1842 were about 8 lakhs (lan 
severe oes Khalasg lends 2,890,000 am! revenue from jagirs 
1,320,000, taxes like kullali etc. 40,000 and rysums in Nizam's 
region 1 lakh). Not all ef it could reach the treasury, 
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however, on account of the Raja's weakness in enforcing hig 
Just demands, the peculation of his servants, afd the turbulent 
nature of his qbjects who would resist if they considered ecme 
assesoment ag unjust. In addition to strict mansgement he 
could add to his revenue by remming some jagirs: as many as 
213 villages had been given away itn jagir, more than half of 
them by the present Reje; but only the previous year the 
Hyderabad Goverment had forbidden him to regime any jagize 
thus encroaching upon his rights, Another way to aucment his 
revemies wag by extensive cultivation ef cotton for which the 
soll was fertile and great export potential existed. As for 
Xusuas in the Nizam's regions, in former times their amount wes 
greater than the so-called tribute to Hyderabad. ‘ith 
Krishtappa’s accession the Hyderabad Govertmment decided to 
collect Rs. 55,000 on his behalf am credit the amount to his 
account, am only the remaining Rs. 46,000 were allowed to be 
collected by him, Thoush the British had agsiste! the Nizam, 
a stronger power, to collect his demands, they hed always 
vefused the Raja, a weaker power, to collect his rigms from 
Hyderabad. Their collection had often led to mutual depredations 
and disputes, 

Gresley had been unable to procure an a@act statement of 
State expetditure. That furnished by the Raja indicsted it 
to be Ree 3,885,652. It wes palpably false, as many itens 
appeared fictitious, Several khalag villages were shown as 
dagize atti revenue underrated at Rs. 2,68,343 to prove the 
Raja’s inability to pay. Gresley estimated that the Raja spent 
about half a lakh on military establishment of various 
description (cavalry, alisol,; Riadase solandaz, Evropean style 
infantry, Telinga matchlockmen, Bedars an %ohillas) ani about 
Ree 20,000 on civil establishment the latter being very 
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rudimentazsy. Hs personal expenses were not known; he was 
extravagant if he had the means but had no reputation for 

liberality. He kept up very little state an! whatever he 

spent was on his hare, 

The Raja's debts amounted to nearly Rs, 17 lakhs without 
interest. The principal creditors were the Gosain bankers, 
Others =~ Siddappea sahukar of Bagalkot, the Swami of 
Sankegdhwar and Raje Balaprased; of these the Britigh steod 
guarantee only for the Gosaine, They had aleo interfered for 
payment of annual stipends of Rs, 12,900 ami Rs. 3,600 to 
Hanemappa Neik, Raja's half-brother, af! Yenkapoa Jellapalli, 
a cousin, respectively, The fomer had forfeited it at present 
but forfeiture was not yet declared to be final. 

Gresley pointed out am underlined the iniquity of 
the Britigh acting es the strong am of the Nizam to extort 
all sorts of arbitrary mactions from Surapur, apart fron 
tribute proper, The only ground on which the Nizam was justified 
even in asking for tribute was that the Nizam's contingent 
afforded protection and security to the Raja, This wes the 
only just principle on which the asount of tribute could be 
computed. Keeping in view the Raja's revenues his share of 
expenses for such protection would smount to As,2 lakhs. It 
could aleo be calculated as: (1) Tribute in 1902 ~ Rs. 1,435,000, 
(44) Nipanikar’s chauth Re. 15,000 and (21%) Nazrana, fees, 
and all other demands present or future « Rs. 40,000, Thus, 
Gresley arrived at Rea, 2 lakhe as the Hyderabad Government's 
annus] demand upon Surapur, which the British would be justi fied 
in enforcing upon the Raja. 

How best could the British ensure that the Reja 
puncwally paid this amount of Re.2 lakhs to Hyderabad? One 
alternative wes to place Surapur under temporery British 
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management til] all arrears calculated on the above principle 
were liquidated end fim basis laid for payment in future. 
This wuld ale help to liquidate the Raja's other debts 
including those guaranteed by the British to the Gosain 
bankers. Another advantage was that Surapur's administration 
would improve considerably, particularly in policing the 
principality. But Gresley felt that disadvantages outweighed 
the aivantages ami foresaw far too many objections to this 
alternative in actual implemmtation. For one thing, no party 
in Surapur except the Raja's creditors were in the least 
afaious for British interference. By taking over the management, 
the British would be responsible fer settling many other claims 
upon the Raje with which they had no concern so far. Jagir 
grams would have to be revised afd the Raja's expenses 
curtailed, The European officer in charge would have to 
appoint his own people to carry out his refoms. Those thus 
displaced would be very jealous amd disgruntled. Taking the 
management out of his hanis would be most unpalatable to the 
Raja himgelf though he apparently used to request for British 
assistance in managing his affairs. Oiagruntled jacirdars, 
displaced state servants, pensioned off Raja - 1t was not a 
desirable set-up. Moreover, while temporary Britisd: managenent 
might remedy present evils, it did not guarentee their non- 
recurrence. “hen the principality would be restored to the 
Raja, the Britigh would have to eneure thet pledges given by 
them during teaperery management would be honoured by the Raja. 
This would lead te further disputes ani complications ultimately 
forcing the British to annex Surapur permanently, a meastire 
not contemplated by them eo far. Inmediate pemanent 
annexation, justified on the grounds of maintaining peace in 
the region was preferable to temporary managment by the 
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Gresley, himeel f did net prefer either alternative an 
made his recammendations on the basis that the Raja should not 
be deprived of his power and influeftce enjoyed by hia and his 
ancestors for the past two centuries, These recommendations 
wore: (1) Relinqui shment by the Raja of 111 xugims in the 
Hyderabed region Re. $5,000 collected by Hyderabad but 
credited to his sccount ami Rs. 46,000 collected by himself. 
Thig would sccount for half of the Nizen's annual denand 
atd remove permanently a constant eource of disputes between 
the officials of the Nizge and the Raja; (11) cession of the 
districts of Devadurg, Arikeri, Jelahpelli and Gunewattal 
all south of the Krishna river, yielding a total revernve of 
Ree 60,000, to be transferred to the Nisa. These districts 
were comparatively recent acquisitions ef Surepur, N zam Ali - 
having rented then out in I797 to the then Raja for Rs. 37,800. 
The Niza, therefore, could be sald to hive a right to reame 
theese districtes (111) The first two accounting for %s. 1,60 ,000 
the Raj@ should pay in cash the remaining Ra. 40,000 out of the 
Nizga’s denatid fixed at 2 lekhs anmwally, agreeing to cede 
further territory of this value in case of failure to pay. The 
only objection Gresley could think ef to this erranjament was 
that the inhabitants of the districts to be ceded attached to 
the Raja es their ruler might resist. But this objection could 
be overcome by guarantceing their hereditary rights and by 
seeing to it that the Nizan's officials did not over-assess 
the districts. 

Gresley's proposed settlenant was fully approved by the 
Resident and forwarded to the Goverment of Inila who appreciat- 
ef the able and creditable manner in which the report was drawn 
upe They recommended it for inplenmtation, asserting that 
no Britigh guarantee of any kint should be given fer districts 
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to be Sebua: Gresley hed already been recommended by the 
nee ene to effect the settlenent am! to deal with subsidiary 
matters. 

senescent to this report, Gresley put forth another 
proposal. He suggested that the district of Andola yielding 
@ revenue Of Rs. 40,000, unencumbered with jagirs, could also 
be transferred to the Nizam in lieu of cad payment. The 
district of Nilegi could algo be transferred temporarily to 
one but its revenues amounting to nearly Rs. 40 to 45,000 
Z be assigned towards liquidating debts of Cosain bankers and 
stipends to Hanamappe Naik and Yenkappa Naik Jellapalli. He 
was, however, of the opinion that once the settlement was 
accepted it would be very harsh to enforce arrears of peskagh 
te the Nizam by the Raja. As we gall see later, the Hyderabad 
Goverment accepted the settlement only on the latter coniition 
amd continued to dun the Raja for it through Capt. Gresley. 
The Mini ster’ s ‘demand was that he should at least pay the recent 
Kats which were overdue and it became Gresley's duty to call 
the Raja for these kKiats, though unsuccessfully. 


25 
Beduction of Marched 


Ag we have seen before though Capt. Greeley was now 
essentially employed in a civil capacity, he was not free from 
military duties as Commending Officer at Matkal for maintenance 
of pesce in the region, That is how he wae required to suppress 
the digturbances threatened by Hanemappa. ‘ similar occurrence 
demanded his attention in the beginning of June 1842 when the 
Raja reported to him the plunier of the village of Jolaiadgi in 
Surapur ggasthan by Arabs from Ralchur and Marched. Harkaras 
gent by Gresley confimed the report and brought in graplic, 


gory details of the outrage. They found treces of blood shed, 
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mutilated corpses, wounded men afi women, burnt cotton ani 
grain, and houses set on fire. The village was not fortified 
afd though the villagers could offer scant resistance bullets 
and daggers had been used to kill I7 persons ineluding the 
willage pati}. Common plunderers had joined the irabs to 
surround the village, had leoted about half a lakh of rupees, 
had torn ornaments off women ani carried away the cattle. The 
Ratil's sons had been tortured for money and later taken awsy 
as prisoners. Only a few villagers escaped to tell this 
horrifying tele, Some of the gangsters had been recognised as 
being in the service of the Zaminiar of Marched (in Raichur 
district) and hs uncle. As there was no feud between Marched 
and the village, reported wealth of the pati) appeared to be 
the mle cause of this violence. Gresley himself attributed 
the carnage to enmity between the Arabs and Surapur Raja. It 
had sent out such a wave of terror that other villagers 
appreheniing revenge by the Surapur Bedars had taken refuge in 
Raichur,. | 

Gresley apprehended that if no punitive measure was 
taken it would provoke further disturbances between Surapur and 
the neighbouring Zamindars of Hyderabad Goverment. Raja 
Krishtappa demanded to know whether the Hyderabad Government 
would punigh the perpetrators of the outrage or he himself should 
do it. Gresley wes algo informed that Arabs from Hyde rabad 
had gone to Reichur either to defend it against possible attack 
by Surapur or to attack Surapur itself. He wsogested recular 
troops to reduce the Arabs. “hen the Zamintar of Marched 
refused to restore the loot or release the patil’s eons as 
omered by the Hyderabad Goverrment, Gresley wee ordered to 
march against the Arabs who were rallying at Merehed fort and 
the Raja was advised to desist from any revengeful action on 
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his own. Gresley succeeded in reducing the strong fort of 
Mareched. The Arabs were impri goned for later trial. The 
Zamindar ef Marched and his uncle had surrendered themselves 
amd the patii's sons released. Gresley listed the ams fount 
in the fort, restored such property taken there as could be 
returned to Joladaigi people, held the remaining in deposit 
till the trial wes over, afd handed over the fort to the 
taluqdar of Raichur. Only some culprits of the carnage st 
Joladadgi still remained at large. 

Gresley was oceupied with this affair for the whole 
of June 1642, Ard even when his mission came to an end at 
the end of 1842 he was required to forward the list of Marched 
property held in deposit. The ‘ail of Matkhal and the Company's 
troops from Lingeugur under Capt. Adam gave excellent co- 
Operation throughout. But it is Capt. Gresley _ earned 
encomiua from Governor-General, Lord Ellenborough for his 
reduction of Marched in the face of fierce defence by the Arabs. 


On 7th May 1842, the Goverment of Inila approved 
Gresley's settlement and left it to the Resident to secure 
the consent of both the iydesemes Goverment and the Surapur 
Raja to the new arrargo aments, Curlously enough, in the 
meanwhile, Gresley did not anticipate any oppeaition to cession 
of his territery on the part of the Raje. Hig only apprehengion 
was that the Raja's officials might excite the Beder population 
of the districts to be ceded who might resist the change of 
masters. He, therefore, suggested that the Nizan's officers 
who achat take charge of the districts should be accompanied 
by troops. 

Iamediately on receipt ef the Government's orders 
the Resident sent his assistant Capt. Malcolm to explain 
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the arrang ments to the Minister wio wrote back that Devadurg 
district did net belong to the Rajaz that its reveme should 

be estimated only at Re. 20,000; that the Raja, besides 
surrender of his sugumg in Hyderabed region and cession of 
territory, must pay all arrears upte the end of Fag)! 1251. 

The Resident in reply urged the Minister to accept Gresley's 
valuation of Devaiurg and sent a copy of Nizam ‘11 Khan's 
original saned to the Surapur Raja to prove his full title to 
that district, In characteristic style the Minister exclaimed, 
“There is no limit to the Government's losses ! How great is 
the distress of the Goverment §” He agreed to whatever was 
proposed by the Resident as if in extreme disgust and as if the 
whole settlement was unfair to the Hyderabad Goverment, He 
gave an impression of accepting it under duress. The Resident 
ignoring the Minister's pretended pique now enquired from the 
Minister the nmes of officials who would take charge of 

the ceded districts ani disapprove! of Sultan Nawarul-Mulk, 
taluqder of Reichur who was obnouious to the Bedar inhabitants 
of the region. Thereupon the miaketes sotaetes Budun Khan, 
taluqier of Matkhal, which was approved. 

It is characteristic of the high-handed methods an 
presqurizing tactics of the Resident that even before he had 
obtained the Minister's full consent he informed Gresley that 
he had done 90 am directed him to negotiate whith the Raja. 
He was to obtain the Raja's willing consent if possible. 
threaten him verbally if necessary, aft! as a last resort 
requisition troops from Bolarum to enforce the sett] ement if 
the Raja tended to create difficulties. He aleo agreed to 
temporary transfor of Nilogi to the Nigam to cover partly 
Surapur's dues to Hyderabad and partly in payment of debts 
due to the heirs of Metigir Gessin, We have already noticed 
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that the transfer of Nilogi was not proposed by Gresley in 
his original report but at a later date and as such the 
Government of Indla knew nothing about it and had not issued 
any instructions. After approving of Budun Khan as new 
official of Hyderabad in charge of ceded districts, the 
Resident directed Gresley to fix a day for the actual transfer 
of territory which should be 20 days after the receipt of the 
letter to the Raja to that effect. He was to inform the 
Resident as to how he would meet any reluctance on the Raja's 
part. Copies of the proclamation to be issued regarding 
transfer of the territory were to follow eae To the Government 
of India the Resident justified possible use of troops and 
measures of coercion in effecting the settlement by referring 
to the 17th Article of the Anglo-Nizam Treaty of eo 

Gresley was mistaken in thinking that the Raja would 
not resist the cession. As soon as the Raja was informed 
of it, he made his opposition clear. He had no objection 
to giving up his rusums in Hyderabad territory, though. After 


all, under his weak administration he had hardly been able to 
collect them regularly or to account for them in his treasury. 
The irregular mode of collection of rusums had meant only 
filling up of the pockets of his officials or Bedar subjects. 
It was certainly advantageous to get credit for them in his dues 
towards Hyderabad. Permanent cession of territory, however, 
was quite another matter. Unable to obtain the Raja's willing 
consent to the latter, Gresley proposed that the Hyderabad 
Minister should fix a day for the transfer of territories and 
send his officials with sibandi to take charge of the thanas. 
Regular troops should be held in readiness to meet any 
opposition. He, however, still expected that if the Hyderabad 
Government guaranteed hereditary rights in the ceded districts 
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and the new district officers were proper persons there would 

be no actual opposition. He was certain that estimated revenues 
of the districts to be ceded would meet the Hyderabad 
Goverrment's permanent demands upon Surapur. It might even 
produce additional revenue which could be ascertained an me 
collecting season ami qrplus lands restored to the Raja. 

On receiving the Resident's final instructions am 
copies of the proclamation regarding transfer, Gresley wrote 
to the Raja that on 20th Jemadeuc-gani ( 29th July ) the 
specified districts must be handed over to the Nizam's 
authorities, He sent him a draft tagid to be issued by the 
Raja to his own officials and a yakil to explain it all to the 
Raja in Kannada. As instructed by the Resident, the Raja was 
threatened with loss to the gamsthan if he or his officials 
dared to oppose. If there were delay or difficulties, Gresley 
propo gad ro prveeee to Surapur personally to effect the new 
arrangement. 

The Raja's immediate reaction was to submit an humble 
and piteous appeal to Gregley,to the Resident and to the Nizam. 
He supplicated that he should be saved from the disgrace of 
transferring parts of his hereditary, anclent possessions. 
Once again he made promises to pay his dues but agreed to 
abide by Gresley's advice regarding the management of hig 
principality and requested Gresley to visit him for that 
purpose. Gresley now proposed that British detachments at 
Gulbarga and Lingsugur should help the Nizam's officials 
to take charge of the cessions, Even then he did not apprehend 
actual disturbances but sat Achat that it was better to be 
prepared to meet resistance. The Resident had learnt reliably 
that the Raja had sent yakils to Hyderabad to carry his 
petition. A douceur to the Minister or his son Balaprasad 
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from the yaki}, might halt the arrangement. Bent upon effecting 
it through force, if necessary, he directed Brig. Tomkynz to 
hold troops at Matkhal and Lingsugur ready for possible 
requisition by Gresley, even requested troops at Sholapur, 
which was nearer to Surapur than Hyderabad, to be prepared, 
informed the Raja that he should forthwith order his officials 
to hand over the districts and net to compel Hyderabad Gov :rn- 
ment to employ force and directed Gresley to proceed to Surapur 
with a small detachment to hand over to the Raja personally his 
own and the Minister's letters rejecting the Raja's petitions. 
Gresley was to requisition additional troops only after making 
sure that they were sicesbaee. At a later date, he authorised 
him to send for troops from Kalghatgi as well. Gresley was to 
intimate if a large-scale campaign would be necessary in which 
case the commanding officer of Bolarums Division would be sent 
down to head it. 

Though Gresley does not report it in his letter to the 
Resident, it would not be wrong to presume that the Raja mst 
have been cowed down by this British preparation to enforce the 
settlement of which Gresley mist have talked to the Raja in his 
personal interview. The bullied Raja handed over all the 
districts proposed to be ceded to the Nisam, but showed utaost 
reluctance ia respect of Andola and Nilogi. These were his sost 
ancient, hereditary possessions. He sent a wasibul-arg to the 
Minister that if his rusugs and taluqs were restored to hin he 
would assign them to bankers and secure loans to pay off all 
his dues to Hyderabad. In another petition he made such a 
request only regarding Nilogi to pay off the bankers. As for 
Andola its irregular boundaries would provoke sany disputes 
and the Bedarg, many of whom had inam lands there, would resist. 
He vas ready to pay Rs. 30,000 for allowing him to retain then 
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in one instalment after Dasra when kharif crops would be 
harvested and anmally without fail in future. Gresley agreed 
with him and recommended that the Raja be allowed to retain then 
on giving security for payment of Rs. 40,000 in lieu; and 
actual payment of Rs. 1 lakh as arrears of peshkaah to the 
Nisam and the stipend to his half-brother diaamapea: Maj.Inglis 
from Gulbarga who had occupied thangs in Andola-Nilogi for the 
Nisam should contime till final orders vere received. when 
the Resident communicated his agreement vith Gresley's proposal 
the Minister demanded the security of Siddappa sgehuxar for 
Andola-Nilogi. The Resident objected as this banker was staying 
at Bagalxet in the Company's territory. While subsitting to 
the Government of India that Andola-Milogi would be under 
British military occupation till their orders were received 
he urged that the Raja mist forfeit these districts if he cauld 
not furnish some other peprerrens 

It is noteworthy that Gresley also reported the reluct- 
ance of Hyderabad officials to take charge of the ceded 
districts as they had not received sganads for it and also on 
account of current rumours about further negotiations between 
Surapur and Hyderabad on the subject. It was here, for the 
first time, finding that neither party appeared to be fully 
satisfied with his arrangements, that Gresley recommended the ; 
policy of complete non-interference in Hyderabad-Surapur affairs. 
The permanent transfer of the ceded districts and the surrender 
of yusugs, however, became a settled fact during Raja Krishtappa's 
life time. Only the question of Andola and Milogi remained 
under consideration even after his death. 


Qresley After the Death of the Raia 
During the course of the implementation of his 
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settlement Capt. Gresley received the news of Raja Krishtappa's 
sudden demise and transmitted it to the Resident on the 10th 
August 1042" The Raja must have died a sad ruler losing almost 
half of his hereditary raj which might have hastened his death- 
pangs. Unlike in many other Indian states and in Surapur 
itself on the previous occasion, succession to the gadi was 
smooth this time. Venkatappa Naik (IV), the late Raja's 8 years 
old son by Rani Ishwaramma was immediately acknowledged by all 
as the rightful successor. As was customary in the Surapur 
gZamsthan, the dead body of the Raja could be cremated only 
after the seal of the Raja's office and his sword were handed 
over to his heir and his subjects had paid their obeisance to 
ie It was true that Raja Krishtappa, when he had no hopes 
of any male issue, had adopted his brother Pid Naik’s son to 
be his successor. But on the birth of Venkatappa, the nephew's 
Claim lapsed automatically. None, therefore, not even Pid Naik 
who could be the real ibaa party had any objection to 
Venkatappa's succession. Capt. Gresley apprehended i aac 
if any one else was appointed by the Nisan's Government. 
Resident Fraser, however, directed Gresley not to take the 
young ~<, 8 succession for granted before making further 
enquiries. He himself enquired from Minister Chandulal about 
it. The Minister's reply revealed that he had no definite 
information, but, perhaps, cut of seest habit, expressed doubt 
about the legitimacy of Venkatappa. sao ie own enquiries 
discounted this and confirmed the above. 

What was at issue, however, vas not who should be the 
Raja but who should wield authority and act as regent since 
the new Raja was a minor. Rani I[shvaramma, the queen-szother, 
was the natural regent. She was a clever, competent woman, 
perhaps a shade too temperamental to earn everyone's affection 
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wut certainly capable of commanding loyalty and respect of 

her subjects. With the support of Chanbasappa who had on 
account of his integrity and competence, the management of 

the late Raja's household, private jagirs, and other establish- 
ments for which specific assignments had been made by the 

Raja, the Rani could shoulder the responsibility of running 
the administration. She did, in fact, assume adminiatration 
of the State in the name of her son. All she needed was 
recognition of her authority as regent and the customary 
khilat for her son in token of his recognition as Raja from the 
Nisem's Government. She applied for such recognition. 

How it mast have dismayed the Rani to learn that 
instead of being recognised as the rightful regent, her brother- 
in-law Pid Nalk, her enemy, soaked in wine and sunk in de- 
Seas was being proposed as the diwan | It was Capt.dresley 
who was responsible for this nomination. Though Gresley feared 
no succession disputes or disturbances after the Raja's death 
he certainly anticipated a struggle for power among the late 
Raja's relatives. To the Resident's queries on the subject 
he answered that the Rani in league with Chanbasappa would in 
future resume a number of jagirs. The dispossessed dagirdars 
would consequently create troubles similar to those in January 
1842 created by Hanamappa. They would be again aided by Arab 
damadars anxious to have a footing in Surapur. In consequence 
of recent arrangements Hyderabad Governsent could not levy 
masranga any more on any succession in Surapur. But it would 
make the payment of Rs. 5 lakhs which it claimed as arrears 
from Surapur upto end of Pas]i 1251, a pre-requisite for 
conferment of Khilat. As the Rani and Chanbasappa were reported 
to have amassed private fortunes during the past 3-4 years when 
they virtually wielded authority in Surapur, it is they alone 
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who would be in a position te guarantee payment of these 
arrears. Thus, they would secure Hyderabad Governsent's 
support. Their ample resources vould also be used to recruit 
Arabs and other mercenaries and thus strengthen thea, if 
appointment of a suitable divan was delayed. But what had 
really scandalised and antagonised Gresley against the Rani 
was her reported illicit connexion with Chanbasappa. He 
beliewed that this was detested by all and reported that he 
had several messages from the Raja's relatives to use his 
influence for removing Chanbasappa. But for the fear of 
British intervention the abominable Chanbasappa vould have 
been banished, even killed, long ago. I[f it was made known 
to the people tnat he was not supported by the British he 
would not be able to maintain his position for long. 

The nominal divan at the moment was one Basappa Desai 
who, however, did not enjoy any authority. Oresley did not 
consider anyone frou Surapur as really fit for the office of 
diwan. They were, without exception, the most disrespectable 
set of people he had ever had any dealing with. He had heard 
nothing about ome Ranga Naik whom Capt. Jackson had proposed 
as diwan in 1040. Though Lakshmangir Gosain vas a respectable 
character, his personal pecuniary claias upon the sassthan 
disqualified him. Gresley had no opinion of Pid Naik either; 
he considered him to be ignorant and no more honest than the 
rest of the Raja's family. But he was the best of the bad lot. 
Moreover, Pid Naik promised to pay in instalments the Hyderabad 
Government's arrears urging at the same time that this be kept 
a secret; otherwise the Minister might auction the 5 ne to 
the highest bidder and he would meet Hanamappa’s fate [ 
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As was rightly observed by Gresley, Minister 
Chandulal's sole interest in the question was the realization 
of arrears. It did not matter to him as to who paid them. When 
the Resident asked him as to whom he considered as the fittest 
person to be regent during the young Raja's minority, to begin 
with, he opined that the Rani was the rightful claimant. ‘In 
proof of this all high and low ae dad her and they are 
all mich attached to her", he wrote. Sut the Resident 
ascribed this opinion to secret negotiations at Hyderabad 
between the Rani's supporters and the Minister. He firmly 
held it as an ‘unquestionable fact’ "that in this Government 
no political or other arrangement ever takes place without 
being intimately blended and combined with some negotiation or 
intrigue having the acquisition of money for its asiaees: The 
Resident forwarded extracts from Gresley's letters condemning 
the Rani and Chanbasappa and informed the Minister that "they 
would ultimately prove extremely injurious to the interests of 
Surapur". He, therefore, urged the Minister to accept Pid Naik 
as diwan and issue letters to that effect. The Minister agreed 
after initial hesitation, explaining that he had not been made 
avare of the Rani's immoral character till then. 

Thus, with Capt. Gresley's recommendation, the Resident's 
insistence, the Minister's acquiescence and the Government of 
India's ERE Pid Naik, the ‘least undesirable’ among all 
was imposed upon Surapur as diwan. As it turned out, it was a 
most significant step on the part of the British that led then 
to intervene in Surapur to a mich greater extent, brought thes 
closer to its internal administration which they had avoided so 
far and entirely altered the course of Surapur's political 
history, so to say. 
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The Rani was not altogether unavare of what was 
happening and what was going to happen. The Resident had 
instructed Gresley to secure the Rani's consent to Pid as 
Giwan ina friendly way. Nomination of, or even future 
support to, Pid should not appear as a positive act by the 
British Government. Tact was to be Sasieed: But instead, 
while informing the Rani of khilat for her son which was 
on the way, and reassuring her that no pagrana would be 
levied, Gresley had peremptorily urged her to remove 
Chanbasappa who would ruin the gagsthan, to arrange to pay the 
Nisaa's Government's arrears immediately, to stop thinking 
of recruiting Arabs from Hyderabad, about which her late 
husband had also exacuted an agreement, and to accept Pid Naik 
as Pre In saute she sought exemption from any payment on 
compassionate grounds in consideration of the samsthan's 
previous losses, She pleaded on behalf ef Chanbasappa 
emphasising that he was holding his position for the past 10 
years on account of his competence, integrity and honesty. His 
enemies indulging in intrigues might spread malicious gossip 
but otherwise none else had any complaints against him. It was 
the late Raja's last wish to continue him in office. Unfortunate 
cireumstances had intervened and the Raja had not been able to 
convey this vish to Gresley. If Chanbasappa were removed 
resulting in anarchy in accounts, “what good will result from 
making complaints after the mischief is done"? she asked. As 
for recruiting Arabs, she stoutly denied the allegation, invited 
Gresley to conduct a strict enquiry and satisfy hiuself. How 
-eould she ever allow herself to fall into the hands of those 
who were Surapur's inveterate enesies and who had looted its 
property which had recently been restored to Surapur by 
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Gresley eiaeuaee So far as the State administration was 
concerned, district affairs and aecounts were looked after 

by confidential servants. Supreme githority always rested 

in the Raja which had now come to her according to custom but 
she was running the gOvarnment with the advice of her relatives 
and officers of the State. It was not the custom to appoint 
the Raja's or Rani's relatives whe belonged to the nobility 

to high posts; their help in administration was of an advisory 
nature. Pid Naik belonged to the nobility; he too was 
associated, like others, in running the government. But it was 
against the custom to appoint hia Given as the nobility was net 
expected to exert itself. She repeatedly and politely said 
that it was incumbent on her to seek Gresley'’s advice as well, 
that she would not depart from any advice that vas meant for 
her good. But she urged him to come to Surapur, listen to 
what she had to say and then she would abide by his advice. 
"Your allegations add to the grief caused by the death of my 
husband. Please do not believe in stories against me. Satisfy 
yourself personally on all points. I look forward to you to 
upheld the poags “al my son. Please favour us and earn a good 
name for yourself". 

As we have already seen, this reasonable explanation 
was like throwing water on duck's bask. Gresley's mind 
hed already been prejudiced and made up against her and her 
pleas fell on deaf ears. The appointment of Pid Naik as divan 
became a fait sccounli. 

It mast be noted that the Government of India had 
cautioned the Resident against coercion in anything respecting 
Sapvapur. While upholding young Venkatappa's claim to the 
gedi they hed not only insisted that no pasrens should be 
levied by Hyderabad Government but had specially instructed 
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the Resident to extend to Surapur his ‘care in the spirit of 
friendship and goodwill’. He was required to convey the 
Government of India's warm feelings and friendly disposition 
towards the young Raja who was succeeding in difficult 
elreumstances and towards the queen-mother or the Rani who was 
specifically seticen” Had the Resident interpreted these 
instructions in the right spirit, he would have refrained from 
imposing Pid Naik as diwan. Instead, he deviously sought the 
Government oi India's approval soliciting that it be not 
considered as undue miele bes as it had been agre:d to by 
Hyderabad Government as well. On the one hand he pressurised 
the Hydsrabad Government into accepting Pid Naik end on the 
other presented the Government of India with a fait accompli 
so that they were inclined to take the line of least resistance 
and approved it. And all this relying entirely on reports fros 
Gresley. 

It would be pertinent to point out here that Gresley's 
reports on the character and competence of the Rani and 
Chanbasappa were largely influenced by Lakshmangir Gosain. This 
ambitious banker who had lost his position with Raja Krishtappa 
vy refusing him loans, bore personal ensity to Chanbasappa who 
knew the wicked nature of this wily man, and the mischief of 
which he was capable through intrigues. Chanbasappa had 
managed to pay some arrears of Hyderabad by raising loans 
elsewhere. To regain his position and control the Gesain had 
at first prejudiced Gresley's mind with anti-Xrishtappa reports. 
After the Raja's death he began to spread canards against 
Chanbasappa and the Rani which were entirely false. It was he 
who suggested to Gresley the name of Pid Naik as diwag with a 
view to gaining his personal ends. Given the weak and debauched 
character of Pid he expected him to be a puppet in his hands, so 
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that he himself would be the power behind the throne. Gresley 
ought to have kept an open mind on the subject and judged the 
Rani and Chanbasappa for himself by personal, independent 
enquiries. But Lakshmwangir was a master artist so far as the 
crafts of poisoning a person's mind was concerned. JUn- 
ostentatiously, with pleasing manners, the banker managed to 
prejudice Gresley against the Rani and Chanbasappa, so that 
he came to suggest Pid despite his weaknesses. However, there 
is no trace of Lakshmangir's underhand influence and behind- 
the-scene activities in Gresley's official letters and reports. 
He was completely deceived and his honest, straightforvard 
nature easily taken in. The deceit of Lakshmangir Gosain 
practised upon Gresley and its co influence upon Surapur 
politics came to light much later. 

While conveying the Government of India's good wishes 
to young Venkatappa the Resident now wrote to him to accept 
Pid Naik as diwan. He also wrote to Pid Naik, *... the high 
character you bear, ... the general esteem in which you are 
held by the inhabitants of Surapur, afford satisfactory 
assurance that your administration will be a just one". ‘So 
long as he was just he would meee tee friendly support of 
the British and Hyderabad Government. These high sentiments 
regarding a man of whom he knew little, that too based on 
hearsay reports, though fitting with the tone of diplomatic 
correspondence make strange reading especially in the light 
of later events and the Resident's own adverse comments about 
Pid Maik a few days ietce. Gresley was to carry these letters 
personally to Surapur for delivery, instal and support Pid Naik 
in office and take with him whatever troops were necessary for 
this sgmccaee The Resident thus retracted from his own 
instructions to Gresley just & days before in which he had 
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left to Gresley's discretion visit to Surapur for this 
purpose but hed cautioned him against any steps that aight 
provoke quarrels or compel recourse to arms. At that tims 
the Resident had admitted that the Rani might be the regent 
according to Hindu custom but had expected Pid Naik to assume 
virtual control of administration on his own. As for Gresley's 
fear that the Rani might recruit Arabs in support, the Resident 
had considered it enough firstly to instruct Gresley to eject 
them from Surapur and secondly to get this conveyed to Arab 
damadars at Hyderabad through Minister Chandulal. 

As instructed by the Resident, Gresley arrived in 
Surapur on 26th September 1842. On his way Pid Naik passed 
on his request for British aid against the Rani who was not 
willing to hand over power to him. On his arrival he found 
the gentry of Surapur preparing to leave the town expscting 
disturbances. While Pid Naik was trying to enrol some men to 
strengthen himself the Rani had already recruited Rohillas and 
some sibandi sufficient to overpower Pid Naik. [In her personal 
talks with Gresley she pointed out the worthlessness of her 
brother-in-law both as a man and as a ruler. She particularly 
feared that her son's life would not be safe if Pid was made 
diwan. On Gresley's guaranteeing the minor Raja's safety she 
agreed to Pid Haik'’s divani. In a meeting of royal faaily, 
damadars, Bedar chiefs and servants of the State the following 
day all accepted Pid Naik as divan, but some Rohilla jamadars 
and Bedar chiefs and the giladar of Wandurg would agree only 
Af the Rani ordered them. The Rani's orders were dependent 
upon a guarantee about her jagirs which were under Chanbasappa's 
management. ‘She wanted to retain the royal seal and the 
BSibandi under her and a promise that nothing in state 
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administration would be done without her consent. This 
amounted to virtual defiance. Gresley thus failed to achieve 
his purpose, but stayed on in Surapur at the request of bankers 
who were afraid of disturbances if he left. He now avaited 
the Resident's further instructions. In his opinion the Rani's 
party had grown stronger in the long period that passed between 
the Raja's death and the appointment of Pid Naik as diwan. 
She was now not likely to part with power without struggle. 
Gresley did not consider the Rani's adherents as respectable, 
but she had a following of 600-700 loyal Bedars. A large force 
would have to be sent to subdue her and all the ghats leading 
into Surapur guarded te prevent her recruitment of outside 
mercenaries. Moreover, even if she accepted Pid Naik as diwan 
but retained porey as regent, the British Government's purpose 
would be defeated. The Resident now instructed Gresley, in 
consultation with the Minister, to threaten the Rani with dire 
consequences of her defiance and to leave Surapur taking with 
him Pid Naik or whosoever else wished to accompany weer 

Henceforth almost all letters from Gresley on the 
situation in Surapur were a reiteration of his reports that 
the Rani continued to defy the Government though at a later 
date she agreed to Pid Naik as divan at lsast on paper, that 
her party was gaining strength day by day, that Pid Naik was 
ineapable of securing authority for himself without British 
support, that a strong show of British force was nocessary to 
reduce the Rani to subaission and that without it he was unable 
to instal or support Pid Naik in the office of digen 

Thus, he raised an isportant problem of the limits of 
British interference in the affairs of Indian States. So far 
as Surapur was concerned Gresley gradually veered to the view 
that there were only tvo alternatives - either to abandon 
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Surapur to its fate and let things take their own seas or 
to assume complete control during the Raja's minority. 

Resident Fraser, by temperament an aggressive 
imperialist, preferred the latter alternative. He would have 
Liked to move in the troops immediately but for the Governsent 
of India's earlier iuatnisthec to avoid extreme measures. 
Secondly, while there were troops enough to guard the ghats 
on the Krishna and the Bhima leading into Surapur which he 
was arranging to check ths movement of mercenaries who might 
strengthen the Rani, they were not adequate for full-scale 
military action. Calculating on the basis of Surapur's 
military strength as furnished by Gresley in an earlier a 
he estimated that 2000 bayonets with proportionate artillery 
and cavalry would be necessary for such a campaign. sSritish 
detachments stationed on the frontiers of Surapur did not 
muster to this strength. He could detach troops from Bolarus- 
Secunderabad but that would be taking a security risk. So, he 
decided to play for time till other troops under his command 
but on duty elsewhere became available for sete 

Meanwhile, to prepare the Governaant of India for 
complete assumption of Surapur administration, he pleaded that 
Pid Naik did not appear to have any character, ability or 
energy enough to discharge his duties as divan competently. 
His installation with British armed support did not ensure 
immediate restoration of order in Surapur nor did it guarantee 
liquidation of Surapur's dues towards Hydsrabad. He thereby 
spoilt his case for a military campaign. for, the Government 
of India rightly retorted that if nothing was to be gained by 
installing Pid Naik in office it was enough to check the Rani 
or her adherents from employing Arabs (or similar mercenaries) 
and not to deploy detachments from Secunderabad thereby weakening 
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76 
that region's defences. 


Temporarily disappointed that the Governszent of India 
did not accept his recommendation the Resident appeared to be 
at a loss as to the instructions to be given to Gresley. All 
he could ask him to do was to wateh the situation, to infors 
Pid Naik that he was responsible for whatever happened as the 
Rani had accepted him as diwan at least on paper, to avoid 
showing open hostility towards the Rani but at the same time 
to see to it that her party did not gather strength. He even 
suggested to Gresley to proceed to Surapur so that he sight 
help Pid to succeed to his office by tact and diplomacy, to 
give first-hand, on-the-spot reports on relative strength of 
the parties. He expressed his anxiety that Surapur could not 
ba regarded as a lost case, if for nothing else at least to 
honour British treaty obligations towards Hyderabad in resp:ct 
of Surapur. He even idly asked Gresley again to confirs 
whether Pid was the fittest person to be diwan, himself under- 
lining the futility of such a query by pointing out that the 
diwan having been accepted by the minor Raja and the queen- 
mother nothing could be done about it any sone 

Howsoever anxious the Resident might have been to 
extend armed support to Pid Naik he felt that this could be 
only in general line with British policy towards other Indian 
States over which he certainly had no control, nor was it easy 
to suggest isolated intervention in Surapur alone. He indulged 
in an astonishing degree of equivocation to persuade the 
Governzent though, by writing, “Extreme measures are not always 
those which are decided by the wisest and best policy though I 
am not ic ala to say thut it would be otherwise in the present 
instance", The Government of India must have somehow managed 
to make some sense out of this astounding ambiguity. At last, 
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on 15th November 1842 they permitted the Resident to support 
Pid Naik against any opposition by the Rani or others. There 
was silence as to employment of troops or any overtly coercive 
seegaee: 

So far as Gresley was concerned these instructions 
Game too late. The temporising policy temporarily adopted 
by the Resident and recommended to Gresley while awaiting 
these orders had left him extremely dissatisfied. “ven earlier 
he had refused to go to Surapur personally for supporting Pid 
unaccompanied by troops. He pleaded for at least a small 
detachment which he felt would be sufficient but which it was 
not within the Resident's power yet to sanction openly. without 
such a detachment Gresley felt quite powerless in his mission. 
He clearly wrote that his mere advice to the ruling party at 
Surapur was futile as by now his personal influence was 
destroyed. Without troops his presenes at Surapur would "merely 
exhibit a spectacle of a British officer, endeavouring as an 
unsuccessful partisan, to bring about a measure which he has 
not the authority to enforce and professing to support a party, 
while he has not power to do so“. He could not put up with 
such a humiliating situation. He acknowledged failure, subsitted 
formal resignation from his current mission and requested for 
return to Mominabed where he had served formerly in a purely 
military Siowsies. Gresley had sought transfer even earlier 
on grounds of ill-health, though his mission was far from 
nearing an end, successful or otherwise. The Resident had not 
been thinking of another ofiicer in his place and he was awaiting 
the Government of India's final instructions about the extent 
of British intervention. Now that he received them he accepted 
Gresley's resignation and appointed Capt. Meadows Taylor in 
his svane: 
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Capt. Taylor aheves that the Rani defied all 
arrangements made by Gresley which is not borne out by the 
official correspondence. As we have seen before, the cession 
of Devadurg and other taluqs had already taken place. The 
Hyderabad Government appointed Budun Khan to take charge of 
them. Gresley himself assembled the watandars, etc. in the 
ceded taluqs and explained to them that their nerette 
Tights, etc. will not be infringed by their new rulers. Since 
Budun Khan wanted to bargain for the amount of annual revenues 
to be paid to Hyderabad Government by him he consequently 
presented a below average statement about it to the sinister 
and the Minister felt that further cessions would be necessary 
to have the — SEE Gresley refuted the Minister by 
actual enquiry. In any case the question of the Rani defying 
the cession never arose. As for Andola-Nilogi the question 
continued to hang fire. But this too had nothing to do with 
the Rani's defiance. At one stage, Gresley suggested that they 
be handed over to iipeetibes. Pid Naik, though unable to 
establish his authority, yet begged that at least Andola be 
retained with Sivigue: But influenced by Lakshmangir Gosain, 
Gresley mapas basses Nilogi should be handed over to the 
Gosain for his dues. The Resident turned down his suggestion 
and directed him to inform Pid that he would be held responsible 
as divan for both the taluqs. These could be ceded to the 
Nizam only in case of failure of Re The revemes collect- 
ed by officials were to be held in deposit till the actual 
restoration which would take place only when Pid furnished 
necessary security for Bre The question was of the kind 
of security Pid Naik could or should give. The Minister 
repeatedly asked for security of Sidappa sahukar of Saveiear: 
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but the Resident turned down the suggestion in the strongest 
possible eoinee: He was against any influence of bankers in 
Hyderabad administration itself and te provide opportunity for 
it through a banker residing in the Company's territory was 
most repugnant to him. Thus, the question continued till Pid 
was firmly established in office i.e. after Gresley's 
resignation, but the Rani had no hand in it. As for payment 
of 5 lakhs arrears on which the Minister had been harping 
throughout Gresley was not convinced of his setuaintes” just 
as Taylor was not at a later period ,though the Resident was. 
As directed by the Resident, he, however, asked the Rani to pay 
it, she expressed her inability, and as it turned out later, 
justly so as the Government of India itself considered these 
arrears as unfair. 

What the Rani objected to was the imposition of Pid 
Naik as divan since she considered him incompetent, an opinion 
shared alike by Gresley, his successor Taylor and the Resident. 
Even here she continued to inform through the minor Raja that 
Pid had been sepeintee But she did not transfer real authority 
to his, for which Pid himself was partly responsible as he could 
not assert himself. It now became the task of Capt. Meadows 
Taylor to settle him in office with the avowed object of securing 
the Nizan's peshkash arrears. 
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CHAPTER IIT 


ESTASLISHMZNT OF CAPT. NSADOWS TAYLOR'S AUTHORITY 


Zarlor Reduces the Rani 

When Capt. Meadows Taylor replaced Gresley he received 
no specific instructions from the Resident except the 
expression of a pious hope that he would be able to support 
and establish Pid Nalk as divan by his judicious conduct and 
‘moral influence’, without recourse to extreme measure or 
coercion of parties opposed to the dives: We shall presently 
see whether this hope was sincere and whether Taylor's initial 
success was not more due to the presence of British bayonets 
than his supposed ‘moral influence’. 

Taylor arrived at Surapur with an armed escort on 10th 
December 1842. On the way he met Capt. Gresley at Gobbur, and 
took charge of all relevant papers. ene briefed hia, 
exaggerating the defiance of the Rani. On his arrival Taylor 
was pleasantly surprised that Pid Naik could arrange his meeting 
with the ohiefs of the sibandi including Bedar leaders. He 
explained to them individually and at great length why they must 
subait to Pid Naik and they agreed with the exception of four 
of them. At any rate Taylor saw no danger of immediate 
confrontation between the Rani a Pid Meike The following 
day in his interview with the Rani he found hor preparing a 
long statement explaining the difficulties of the samsthaag 
and her own position right from the days when her husband was 
alive. She gave a verbal account of it to Taylor, conceded to 
Pid Naik’s divani, and on her own agreed not to shield 
Chanbasappa. Taylor discerned her cleverness in turning points 
under discussion to her advantage and assured her that Pid Naik 
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would not either confiscate her jagirs er extort her alleged 
wealth. Though she appeared sincere in all she said Taylor 
did not believe that a woman of her energy, determination, 
cunning, keenness and cleverness would easily give up. Pid 
Naik himself was surprised at her submission. A couple of 
Gays later, she gave to Pid Naik Rs. 30,000 for current 
expenses of the sausthan and agreements to serve hin signed 
by sibandi chiefs and Telinga piadas of Wandurg. Meanwhile 
the Resident returned the Rani's letter to him unopened and 
instructed Taylor that in answer to the minor Raja's request 
for being vested with full powers he should be told that the 
diwap was the proper channel of communication re that a boy 
of his age could not be vested with full powers. 

Having made sure of the services of armed nen in 
Surapur and elsewhere in the to Pid Maik many of 
whom the Rani herself had made over, Taylor, with the appreval 
of the Resideat, aow launched upon a series of high-handed 
measures to strip the Rani of all authority, and even punish 
her for her alleged resistance. Neither the Rani nor 
Chanbasappa had ever meant to defy and were wisely wiliing to 
bow down to superior foree. Their aetions indicated nothing 
else throughout. But prejudiced against them by the maliciously 
false propaganda of Lakshmangir Gosain, who was even more 
active now that Pid Naik was established as Sivan Taylor all 
along viewed them with suspicion. The Gosain had even greater 
success with Taylor; for Gresley had highly recommended him to 
Taylor and apparently he was only helping Pid Yaik to ou 
the divani which was the main task entrusted to Taylor. 

The Rani and Chanbasappa were reported to be secretly 
recruiting Arabs and Rohillas at Hyderabad: On the contrary 
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Chanbasappa had made an agreement much earlier to discharge 
the additional sibandi engaged during Hanamappa Naik's 
threatened disturbances. Presumably he was only waiting for 
enough collections in the treasury so that they could be 
disoharged with their ts saya Tayler had proposed his 
citar Yas he surrendered himself seeking nothing but a fair 
hearing. Taluqdars, possibly earlier appointed at his 
suggestion, vere now changed, but eg new taluqdars found 

no difficulty in collecting reveme. Taylor demanded from 
the Rani the agreement executed by Bedars to serve har. To 
his surprise she readily handed it over. Taylor enquired 
from the Resident whether he should not call her to account 
for her ‘deceitful conduct’ since she had assured Gresley, 
after taking the said that administration had been 
transferred to Pid Naik. In the agreement her name was not 
mentioned at all, and she had taken it so that the Bedars 
should serve her son, the recognised Raja. She had dreaded 
that Pid's son somehow would supersede her own san The 
Resident wisely restrained Taylor with a view to prevening 
immediate excitement or disturbances among the Rani's Bedar 
adherents and instructed that the diwan could remove ag 
take other measures if the Rani disturbed peace in future. 
Despite the fact that he had encountered no arsed or unarmed 
resistance to his proceedings so far, Taylor requested for the 
pear aaa of the detachments guarding the ferries bordering 
Surapur. Fears of the Rani's defiance were so exaggeratedly 
reported that the Government of India permitted march of 
ereore = Surapur if required , thus quashing their earlier 
caution. 
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Pid was now well-settled in his position. At Pid's 
request Taylor undertook examination of treasury accounts. 
A rough abstract for Fas] i 12351 indicated more than Rs.30,000 
as due from the Rani. He now proceeded to act on the un- 
warranted presumption that the Rani was accountable for all 
monies in the treasury and that any lapses should be made 
good by her. Though her personal accountability was extromely 
limited she offered to pay Rs. 1} lakhs which she had expected 
te be in the treasury, but which otherwise she would manage 
by raising a loan on her assets worth Rs. 75,000. Finding 
that she was prevented from raising the amount from bankers 
she agreed to pay Rs. 1 lakh and in return demanded 
Chanbasappa's release and a share in the aduinistration. 
Taylor answered by securing a peremptory letter from Hyderabad 
Government threatening her with confiseation of her jagirs if 
she interfered in the administration or refused to pay up. A 
imposing array of British forces under Brig. Tomkyns was 
ordered to Surapur to reduce the Rani to sauataeies: She was 
no longer in a position to ask for any terms; she raised 
Rs. 73,000 by pledging her personal jewelry and pleaded for 
a week's time to raise the rest, but Taylor was not prepared 
te wait for more than 2% hours. The Rani thereupon managed 
te raise the remaining Rs. 25,000, presumably by selling her 
jewels. “Helpless as I am it is necessary to preserve your 
favour .-. To provide for such a sum (vis. Rs. 1 lakh) as 
this is hard on ay life and on my property and nothing will 
remain to me; therefore please to take care that there may be 
no further demand on me, afd thus endure a god aaa: She 
wailed piteously in vain. Taylor demanded another Ks.70,000 
from her on account of arrears of extra sibaendi she he alleged 


woks 
to have employed, excessive tankhas during agli 1250-51 
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and so on and proceeded with immediate military occupation 
of her jagir saad under the pretext that she was evading 
enquiry inte accounts { His demands upon the Rani were based 
not upon any detailed examination of treasury aecounts but 
mere guesswork. While sending the abstract accounts to the 
Resident he himself adsitted that they had not been checked 
with daftar accounts, that credit side in them was fair 
enough. "I send the estimate not as a correct account but to 
serve as a guide to the present state of my demand against the 
Rani" he séateenea: Meanwhile the Nisaa's ofiicials 
obligingly sent one Sonagir Gosain ‘who could be usad in any 
way Taylor wanted’, obviously a professional witness who was 
prepared to testify to any charges of sa lacs that Taylor 
might choose to prefer against Chanbasappa. Chanbasappa had 
been removed to ikgiigue, beyond the boundaries of Surapur. 
The Resident authorised Taylor to banish the Rani too if 
seabasies while restoration of a jagir earlier sequestered by 
Hyderabad to the Machiavellian Lakshmangir was recommended for 
his ‘estvioes® 

The Rani now pressed for a detailed examination of 
treasury accounts as she was sure that there were no dues on 
ner side. "Sarkar was angry because she assumed authority; 
she would never do so in future", she promised. It now began 
to dawn on Taylor that the Rani aight not have been responsible 
for as exactions or irregularities during her husband's 
regime. The Resident directed that she was accountable for 
whatever public revenue had been collected when she exercised 
supreme or principal power whether it was before or after her 
husband's death, but that it was useless to demand what she 
couldn't pay. Taylor was to restore her iagirg if she had 
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justly obtained them. The Resident reasonably instructed 
that past irregularities could be raked up only if it helped 
the principality' aaa the principle should be to 
regulate the future. In any case Taylor was able to report 
that the Rani “by the sntire loss of her power and the 
temporary sequestration of her jagirs is convinced of the 
futility of opposing the wishes of Government which can at 
any time reduce her still pastheet. 

Detailed examination of accounts took some time 
and till then, i.e. for & months the Rani's jagirs remained 
under British military occupation. When the aecounts for 
Fasii 1230-51 were more thoroughly investigated Taylor found 
no error or overcharga in spite of minute checking. The 
Rani had not employed a single anna from the State treasury 
for herself. In fact she was not at all responsible for 
state expenditure so long as the late Raja was alive. There- 
after she was responsible for only payment of arrears to 
sibands, amounting to 2s, 109277 =2-3 a4 she signed up a 
formal agreement to pay that amount. Even then hor jagirs 
worth only Rs. 18,000 were restored to her whereas their 
original value was Rs. 27,093. The Resident directed that 
if fortified places within them could be retained for the 
Samsthan without offence it should be arranged; she was not 
to have any assignments on sindi and betel~-leaf contract 
which she used to enjoy earliar nor any pagranas from 
wages Siailarly Chanbasappa was released when it was 
confirmed that he had not misappropriated any public funds; 
in faet he had no share in state sxpenditure at aie 

The grave injustice done to the Rani and Chanbasappa 
was realized by Taylor only after a couple of years. At the 
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time hie actions were motivated not by malice but by 
suspicion s:dulously tended by Lakshmangir Gosain. The 
banker's gross exaggeration of the couple's wealth which 

he alleged was hoarded through embesslement, his mischievous 
propaganda that they were recruiting mercenaries, the false 
rumours of their illicit liaison, msisrepresentation of their 
real motives for oppesing Pid Naik - these vere the baske 
of Taylor's proceedings. The Resident was anxious to crush 
the Rani's resistance with a view to installing Pid in 
offiee and quite pleased that Taylor succeeded in it. ‘The 
Government of India's appreciation ef T.ylor's, ' firmness, 
judgement and tenmper' depended entirely on the Resident's 
reports who in turn believed in Taylor's letters who in his 
turn acted upon the Gosain's adviee. There vas nome at the 
time to commend the couple's restraint, honesty, integrity, 
co-operation with Tayler despite ill-treatment and vwisdon 
in submitting to superior force in the interest of the 
gamsthan. The sete Pa Directors also approved Taylor's 
treatment of the Rani. 


After a preliminary examination of accounts Taylor 


reported that a lakh of rupees had been viclently extorted 
from some villages in the sagsthan in the past ean Aecounts 
had not been kept properly; collections had deen made 
carelessly and a scramble among pera er the saustuan te 
grab whatever they could was discernible. The Resident 
dlrected a thorough enquiry into the violent ences which 

on further checking up turned out to be actually about 
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Rs. 76,000. Taylor had at first suspected Chanbasappa 

and the Rani to be responsible for it. Investigation, 
however, revealed that the Rani had nothing to do with it and 
Chanbasappa was only one among many other officials of Raja 
Krishtappa who himself had authorised this foreible levy 

to meet the pressing demand from Hyderabai Government for 
kists which had fallen due. Normal revenses of the sausthan 
were inadequate to meet the Nisan's demands; so villages were 
secretly surrounded at night by the late Raja's troops, and 
money, geld etc. was extorted. It was not embessled but 
credited to the State gece The Government of India 
authorised Taylor to eens such amount as was recoverable 
to concerned villagers. But the Resident raised doubts that 
as such extortions were comzon in Indian States, the British 
Government would have to intervene in all “— cases, once 
such a principle was accepted in this instance. The Court 
of Directors directed that if reparations were inexpedient 
at least future revenue claims on the affected villagers 
should be Tenteat® | 


(14) Betrenchment of Si bands 


Taylor had suggested clearance of arrears of the 
State sibandi immediately after his first meeting with the 
Rani. This was necessary to divert their allegiance from the 
Rani to Pid Naik. He secured the initial amount for the 
purpose fros Ore i possibly because he was not yet sure 
of what was available at Surapur treasury. Later he proposed 
that the gamsthan's armed foree should be eee by half, 
& measure mich to the liking of the Resident. It would 
reduce the nuisance value of not only the Rani but whosoever 
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ruled the gamsthan and the resulting savings could be utilized 
for payment of the principality's dues. The measure could be 
carried out only after paying off the dues of the forces to 
be disbanded. The Government of India already having burnt 
their fingers in guarantees to the Gosain bankers strictly 
ordered Taylor not to stand guarantee to sahukars on this 
account. "On no account will the British Government engage 

in any further guarantees for the repayment of meney that may 
be advane:d by Sahukars to Native States" was the firm 
principle Penner ss The arrears amounted to Re 20,000 and 
it was to be paid by the Diwan if and when he could. The 
Resident though in favour of disbandment did not desire it to 
lead to divtaveuneee, However, he was particularly keen about 
dismissal of Rohillas and Arabs in state forces in keeping 
with his general policy of curbing the power of these 
mercenary trouble-makers throughout siyésrebes. As asgurati 
Bedars and Telingas of Wandurg held lands for allitary service 
it was easy to send them back to agriculture and they vere 
agreeable to ede Taylor' Faia idea was that the ae 
should pay for the arrears. She later agreed to do so. But 
in the meanwhile Pid Naik paid off from present receipts in 
the treasury. Taylor, with Pid's consent, now managed to 
retrench more than half of the sgausthan's ferees. The measure 
was unnecessary so far as settling Pid Naik in office was 
concerned, and Taylor had no mandate for it. It was his own 
idea for which he must be given credit aid which he cleverly 
carried through thereby reducing chances of armed hostility by 
the_semsthan against the British in future. 
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(144) Arrangements to pay Misas's Dues 


Among other immediate tasks of Taylor, once Pid's 
authority was established, was the one relating to arrangements 
for paying off Hyderabad's dues. This had been all along 
the basis for British intervention. Tayler at first 
questioned the Hyderabad Governnent's claim to 5 lakh rupees 
as arrears from Surapur and eloquently pleaded that only 2 
lakhs should be agreed, of which the Rani could pay one and 
Pid the other lakh of rupees. Finding the Resident 
adamant on the questica he forwarded the lakh of rupees 
extorted from the Rani. He was also directed to see to it 
that Pid Naik paid the balance and gave security for Rs.40,000 
on account of iapetenes Tayler found that it would be 
impossible for Pid to pay as the estimated total revenues 
were only Rs. 1,30,000 with other claims to be set:.led besides 
the Hisam's. He was, however, permitted to restore jagirdars 
in HLloge and Pid was allowed to send Rs.40,000 (on Andola- 
Wilogi aecount) direetly to Hyderabad instead of paying 
through the Nizas's paibs. Taylor held MNilogi revenue in 
deposit in Surapur eae to be paid to Gosain bankers when 
the question was settled. He conveyed Pid Maik's reluctance 
to pay to the Nisam for the plunder of Hemnapur and seemed 
to agree with him saying that Pid was not responsible for it 
But the Resident did not eee and the Court of Directors 
sided with the asic: Taylor also sent the list of about 
400 willages in the Nisan's dominions on which Surapur had 
xzusua haas. These hati been transferred to the Nisam for 
eollaction according to Gresley's settlement. A few Maratha 
gardars had assignments on them. The Resident directed that 
Surapur should arrange to pay them and the risus baos be 
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transferred to Hyderabad ip ie. Taylor had also to 
sequre the Nisazn's orders to his officials to apprehend 
some people of Andola-Nilogi who had taken refuge in the 
Nizen's domains after comaitting iistedea. 

The Hyderabad Government also suggested cession 
of additional territory worth Rs. 1,20,000 frem Surapur, as 
it complained that revenues from territory ceded by Gresley’'s 
aFrangement (vis. Devadurg) did not amount to Gresley's 
estimate. Taylor strongly pointed out the inadmissibility 
of this further demand of the Nisam. "His excessive demands 
alone prevented Surapur from discharging its engagements 
punetually". As a matter of fact Budun Khan, MNisem's taluqdar 
of Dewadurg, agreed to pay to Hyderabad only « small sascunt 
putting forth the excuse of decreasing revenues, In reality 
he had farmed it out at a mich higher rate and wanted to 
pocket the difference. Hyderabad did not gain by transfer af 
Devadurg to it )thanks to its own officers. It could restore 
the district to Surapur, which would be most welcome to the 
royal family which always regretted the cession, and enter 
into a fresh agreement with Pid for modified tribute. The 
Resident, however, stuck to Gresley’s settlement and did not 
countenance either Taylor's suggestion ob retransfer of 
Devadurg or Hyderabad's additional demand. 


Plies for Permanent British Officer in Surapur 

Taylor's initial mission of supporting and settling 
Pid Naik in the office of Diwan had now come more or less to 
an end. The Resident would have recalled him if he had 
reported total success. Under the circumstances, it was no 
wonder if he now diverted his attention to stabilising his 
ewn position after having taken such an active part in Surapur 
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affairs. He had sent fer money from Andola in his own name 
to pay the sibandi to begin with and had issued tagids for 
sequestering the Rani's jagirs jointly in his and Pid's name. 
The maceeere had frowned upon this and he had sent apologetic 
explanations. Thereafter he had repeatedly emphasised his 
limited advisory role and reported how actual adsinistration 
was carried on by Pid Naik. Hydsrabad Government had 
conferred the title of Raja and a khilat upon ma Taylor 
had no official position as such in state administration. 

He was only carrying out his task of strengthening Pid's 
hands. Taylor's first impression of Pid was that he did not 
lack resolution and could have established hiaself had the 
parties been eitaueea” oe he reported that Pid was 
shaping out well as divan. His having been able to bring 
Bedar headmen to mect Taylor, his estimate of revemes, 
seeking permission to transmit revenues directly to Hyderabad, 
refusal to pay for plunder of Hesnapur, drawing up a detailed 
list of what according to him was rightly due te the Rani as 
dJagire and perquisites - these were signs of his interest in 
administration. On the other hand he asked Tayler to check 
up accounts and agreed to reduction of armed forces without 
a second theught. He rd himself approached Tayler to look 
after the adainistration and this offered the opportunity for 
which Taylor appears to have been waiting to plead the 

need for a British officer to be permanently associated with 
Surapur administration during the Raja's minority. Taylor 
argued that he had closely watched the divan for the past 

& months, supported hia in every possible way but that Pid 
Maik had not really succeeded in administration owing to his 
lack of firmness, steadiness and influence. He was weak, 
timid, vacillating, and easily exploited by designing persons. 
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There was none among his people trustworthy, influential or 
competent enough to assist him. They only indulged in low 
intrigues and nursed jealousies. Pid Naik himself had 

spent his life in sensual indulgence so far, had no experience 
of public business and was ignorant of accounts. Taylor 

did not discern the irony of emphasising the inability of 

the man whom he was supporting. 

Taylor in arguing for British management, had to 
refute arguments advanced by Gresley against such a measure. 
More enttmisiastic and confident than his predecessor he point- 
ed out its many advantages; regular liquidation of the Nisan's 
dues, increase in revenues, abatement in crime, curbing the 
evil of satikars upon whom Pid was mire to fall back soon if 
left to himself. While the previous Raja could de as he 
Pleased sO long as he fulfilled financial obligations Pid 
having been settled in office by the British had to be 
continuously supported on account of his inability. Warmn; 
up, Taylor concluded that by leoking after Surapur adainistration 
the British would make up for the injustice comaitted by them 
towards Surapur in the past | He recommended that British 
management should not be fitful but unbroken till the end of 
the Raja's siaarity. 

Resident Fraser would have welcomed some such 
arguments in favour of British management from Capt. Oresley 
himself. He had given enough indication ef his inclination 
while informing the Government of India of Gresley's appointment 
He had also informed them that services of a British officer 
would have to be retained to liquidate the loans of Motigir 
Gosain given under British cuheaitee: It is no surprise, 
therefore, if the Resident now lent his full support to Taylor's 
plea adding that Gresley's former objections vere overcome 
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with the late Raja's Poe Moreover, Taylor had strengthened 
his ease by quoting concrete examples of Pid Naik's 
extravagance and mismanagement by forwarding past and present 
treasury accounts. 

The Government of India agreed and ‘most 
reluctantly’ as they put it, transferred the administration 
authority in Surapur to the British Officer but they directed 
that Pid Naik be put forward as the he,d of the State as 
far as possible during the minority of the Raja and undertook 
as a solemn pledge to hand back a prosperous, well-ordered 
State when the minor became a major. The British Officer 
was to act in concert not only with Pid Naik but conform to 
wishes of the most influential persona of Surapur. Taylor's 
services so far were warmly appreciated but curiously eneugh 
the order did not specifically mention him as the British 
Officer in eae The wording in the Government of India's 
letter ‘authorising the Resident to adopt such measure as 
were necessary for fulfilling the above objects' appears to 
leave the appointment to the Resident's discretion. Taylor 
was on the spot, had been so far successful and was the 
obvious choice. But he became British Political Agent to 
Surapur during the Raja's minority by implication rather than 
by a direct order of the Government of India. 


Conflict with Pid Naik 

Although Taylor thus became associated with Surapur 
administration for the entire minority of the young Raja his 
position was not as tenable as it ought to have been. The 
Government of India's letter did not either define his precise 
position nor demarcate his functions. It could be assumed 
that he was to have a prominent part in the government but 
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it was not so glearly stated. Particularly his position 
vis-a-vis Pid Naik remained vague and undefined. Friction 
is inevitable among two administrators even if they are 
working towards the same objects and even if their respoctive 
positions and functions are clear and well-defined, when 
such officials differ temperamentally. It now became all 
the more so when British notions of administration were 
sought to be grafted upon a Bedar raj which had carried oa 
in its own way for almost two centuries. Added to it were. 
the personal factors. Pid Naik had frankly admitted his 
inability and could never be expscted to match Taylor's seal. 
Taylor, therefore, expscted him to remain a figurehead allov- 
ing him virtual control over administration. But the Diveni's 
private advisers, possibly to gain their own ends, were 
making him believe that he was now supreme and responsible to 
none. He now no longer cared to heed Taylor's advice as at 
the beginning of his association. 

Taylor, therefore, took advantage of his visit to 
evasbabes to lay his complaints before the Resident, and got 
from him a letter issued to the Divan in which Taylor's 
superior position in practical administration was made clear. 
The Diwan was directed to act in conformity with Taylor's 
advice, instructions and judgement. He was to obtain Taylor's 
consent for all expenditure. He was to practise rigid economy 
and in particular was not to increase establishments or armed 
levies, without Taylor's concurrence. He was to present 
all accounts and misters whenever called for by Taylor. There 
was to be only one daftar for the entire revenue. Pid of 
course, had always been agreeable to leave revenue settlement 
to Taylor who was to sign the kow]s to be sealed by the Diwan. 
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The ryats had not enough confidence in the Divag to accept 
his kowls and Pid had neither the ability nor the inclination 
to undertake the troublesome task of jamsbandi. What Taylor 
had found was waste and extravagance in disbursements by Pid 
Naik. Best villages had been set apart for jam arkhans or 
private treasury which was the main source of wasteful 
expenditure. Disbursements had to be brought under unified 
control so that they could be equitable on all establishments. 
Pid Naik was treating the treasury as his own and spending az 
he pleased. Taylor was seeking to control expenses so that 
if a balance was not left in the treasury at least it would 
equalise the receipts. The Government of India regretted 
that occasion had arisen to issue such instructions but 
“would be glad to hear that these had been attended an 

Soon after Taylor's return from Hyderabad to Surapur 
there was a quarrel between his ochaprasi and a Bedar in the 
bas.r leading to loss of a limb by the former. Pid Naik was 
out shooting. When he came back Taylor told hia that the 
offending Bedar mast be confined and answerable for murder if 
the gchaprasi died. The other Bedars who sheltered the 
offender, however, surrendered hie and he was put in irons. 
Taylor asked the troops which had come to relieve his escort 
to stay on for a while for protecting his person. At the 
moment he was only apprehensive of Bedar disturbances and Pid 
Naik promised oo agreements from Bedar chiefs for future 
peaceful conduct. At a mich later date Taylor reported that 
it was an attempt on his life engineered by one Krishnayya 
Wamad a Pid's connivance which had, luckily for hia, 
misfired. 
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Any way the Resident's instructions were of little 
avail. For, Taylor's administrative report for 1863 A.D. 
which he submitted on his own to the cree is one long 
recital of complaints against Pid Naik. The Divag's 
advisers continued to mislead him with the notion that so 
long as he set apart some revenue to meat Government demands 
he could do as he pleased with the rest. Ready money 
contracts wholly and land revenue partly had been anticipated 
against his advice. At the same time dues of the gibandi, the 
stipendiaries and Rani Ishwaramma had remained unpaid. The 
treasury contained only a few hundred rupees. To give a fair 
trial to the Diwan Taylor was not insisting upon Bis consent 
to every item of expenditure. This was exploited and soney 
was freely spent during his absence on jagabandi tours. 
Peeulation and corruption were rife among servants of the 
State and the Divan gave no co-operation in checking then. 
He did not held cutcherry to redress public grievances. 
Neither he nor daftardars would assist/ Taylor in ascertaining 
government's claims. They took whatever the corrupt paibs 
gave and relied on plunder for more. For expenditure they 
desired a blanket sanction from Taylor. Insistence upon 
itemised estimate produced a list swollen with obsolete claims. 
It only created discontent among the concerned as great 
partiality was shown and no principle was adopted. Customs 
and excise contracts had been farmed out at a low rate by 
accepting bribes. The Diwan agreed to measures of improving 
the revenues or the administration with irritating delay and 
indifference. Evil influeace of conservative brahmin durbaris 
and mitsaddis was all-pervasive. Pid was made jealous of head 
Mozgumdar Bhaskar Rao who was honest and competent. 
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When Pid prepared an estimate of expenses for 1844 A.D. 
1t came to Ra. 2,18,887 including the remittances to the 
Nisam and Gosain bankers. The head daftardar's estimate, 
on the other hand, was more fair, amounting to Rs.1,53,832. 
Taylor proposed to cut down yearly expenses on establishment 
to Rs. 1 lakh by curtailing stipends by half and servants' 
allowances by one fourth. He solicited instructions whether 
he could retrench $0 Arabs employed by Pid to guard his 
house when Taylor was away at Hyderabad. The Resident 
agreed but not if they were absorbed in the population by 
intermarriage and were willing to subait to Governsent’s 
authority and not exclusively to that of their jampadars. 

The Resident's answer to Taylor's grievances against the 
Diwan, which Taylor said were ‘not complaints but facts and 
revelation of character’, was that he might be given a further 
trial before the Resident wrote to him. The Resident, of 
course, could see little proof of Pid's ability or energy. 
Some aattersers, however, guardedly pledged support bia a ia 
in checking the confusion created by Pid and his clique. 

But the year 1844 was even worse for Taylor - Pid 
relations. Taylor's complaints against the Diwag became nore 
clamorous. The Diwan was now completely under the thumb of 
low favourites who only indulged in intrigues and whom he 
refused to dismiss. He spent most of his time in the senana 
or drinking bouts. At least on yugsdi day he was expected 
to held a durbar to bring forth the young Raja but did not 
care to do so. Taylor's verbal exhortations were as fruit- 
less as his memo urging regular cutcherry, check on in- 
authorised private expenditure from public treasury, prevention 
of frequent changes in personnel or interference by favourites. 
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He thought that a stern letter from the Resident or 
Hyderabad Govsrnment might work. The Resident asked him to 
suggest another Diwan, and wanted to know possible reactions 
in Surapur to vesting Taylor with full authority. Taylor 
found no suitable substitute. In a middle course between 
Pid's retention and remova} be proposed a set of articles 
binding on Pid which aimed at divesting him of all authority. 
Only then would Taylor be able to implement his schemes of 
improving state administration. The Resident observed that 
no set of articles, however judiciously drawn up, could 
permanently bind the contracting party without natural dis- 
position to abide by them. In wiew of Pid's incapacity, 
obstinacy, total inattention to government, and the obstacles 
he threw in Taylor's way for sacoth administration the 
Resident submitted the question of exclusive British management 
of Surapur to the Government of India. The latter asked the 
Resident whether the Nisam would agree to it. The Resident 
repeated that Taylor could take over full ead acciaane! © 
but the Government of [ndia kept silent over the proposal. 
Meanwhile Taylor reported on the finances for Fasli 1253 in 
which estimated revenues were Re. 2} lakhs of which Pid had 
already recklessly spent avay more than 1} lakhs without 
providing fer many claims upon the State. "It is to be deeply 
regretted that the result of Raja Pid Naik's management after 
all the assistance which has been rendered him should have 
proved so miserably defective", he lamented, “and I can see 
no hope for the future but in Government assuming a vory 
firm and decided tone towards him if indeed it should be 
considered at all possible to contime hima in his present 


situation”. Since the me Government had not decided 
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upon it, the Resident could only advise repetition of his 
earlier saialacchae to the Diwan. But the Diwan remained 
as evasive as ever. — 

Throughout 184% Taylor had been hinting to the 
Resident about intrigues at Hyderabad by Pid Naik's agents 
against him with a view to securing exclusive authority 
for the Diwan. He now reported that during Dasra festival 
of that year an attempt on the young Raja's life and other 
violent disturbances were in the offing. He warned Pid Naik 
in advance and the festival passed — to timely 
precautions and proximity of British troops. He had already 
submitted a lonz report on the misdeeds, mischief and 
intrigues of Lakshmangir Gosain from beginning to date who 
was currently active at Hyderabad. Taylor became aware of 
the ambitious and wicked nature of the banker now that his 
own authority appeared to be in danger of siueeraten: He ss 
submitted another report on the intrigues of Krishnayya Nanad 
whom he had sanrined. The Resident, however, ordered Namad's 
release for want of positive proof. He advised Taylor not to 
undertake ainute enquiries into mean intrigue: as it led nowhere 
and diverted attention from measures for improving the 
administration. Similarly, though he attended to Taylor's 
requisition for troops during the Dasra festival, he directed 
their quick withdrawal to headquarters. He moralized, "... 
it is less by foree and intimidation that we should endeavour 
to regulate affairs than by Slaim, friendly and conciliatory 
system of management". 

While submitting made up accounts for Fas]i 1253, 

(he had received none from Pid for the preceding year despite 
repeated requests) Taylor pointed out that the actual aszsount 
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spent by Pid was Rs.1,27,328, less than what he had estimated 
earlier as spent, but he also believed that he would be 
required to spend additionally about half a lakh on clearing 
arrears of establishment. Vouchers for the expenses were 
unsatisfactory, and Taylor sought to know whether Pid should 
be made to reimburse. On his personal account the Divan 
had spent only Rs.5,396. He had now been sending all orders 
on the treasury for Taylor's sanction. His intrigues and 
daftardars' obstructions had stopped. He himself was request- 
ing Taylor to regulate expenses which Taylor estimated for 
the following year to be around Rs.1,10,000. Assuming the 
receipts to be the same as last year vis. Rs.2,23,800 it 
was hoped to save about Rs.1,15,000. With better season 
the reyenies could be more. With this fair prospect, 
indications that the Diwan would be abiding by Taylor's 
advice and looked like economising in future, the Resident 
ordered that Pid need not reimburse monies already saeaee 
In his general report for 18h A.D. however, Taylor 
once again repeated his complaints against the Diwan adding 
that he was now given to heavy drinking lying in alcoholic 
oblivion for days together. Taylor was now on the best of 
teras with him privately. But in two years of close 
acquaintance with hia the Diwap had failed te rise in his 
esteem or that of the people by any single act or measure. 
Politically he was useless, but Taylor continued to hope and 
employ entreaty and persuasion. The Resident could only 
sympathise with Taylor as the Diwang's removal was not 
possible without the Government of India's and the Nisaz's 
consent neither of which was fortisantag: 
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Revment of Arrears to the Nisam and "avlor in Jeopardy 


While Taylor was busy with his philippics against 
Pid Naik his own position came under a cloud in the first 
half of 1845. On 18 April 1845 the Governmant of India 
unanimously resolved to replace Tayler by another able, 
intelligent and experienced officer unconnected with Surapur 
in any way to superintend its administration in all branches 
during the minority of the young hase, The reasoning behind 
the Government's resolution was a complete aystery to the 
destdens as wel] as to Taylor. Actually it was linked up 
with the payment of Rs. 5 lakhs by Curapur to the Nisam as 
arrears due to Hyderabad State. 

As we have seen before, the Hyderabai Government 
had accepted Gresley's arrangement on condition of payment 
of these arrears. As it was, Surapur was in no position to 
pay such a huge amount. Raja Krishtappa's sudden death 
made it impossible for Capt. Gresley to make any arrangement 
regarding it. The Rani as regent had sought exemption on 
compassionate grounds. Pid Naik had agreed to pay in 
instalments mainly with a view to securing the divani and 
not dDecause he was in a position te do so, but his authority 
itself had yst to be established. Gresley doubted the 
accuracy of the claim but more concerned with the immediate 
problem of settling Pid Naik in office, he merely demanded 
the amount from the Rani as directed by the Resident. It was 
left to Taylor to question the claim, point out the gross 
injustice perpetrated upon Surapur by Hyderabad with British 
aid, and to plead eloquently for settling the claim at 2 
lakhs. Once again the Resident took the view that this would 
mean setting aside Gresley's arrangement which had been 
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accepted by all concerned. On his insistence Taylor had 
remitted Rs, 1 lakh extorted from the Rani. But the Court 

of Directors, appalled at continual extortions by the 
Hyderabad Government throughout on account of which Surapur 
itself had to use violence on its subjects to meet the Mizan's 
demands, repeatedly ordered that the Nisam should relinquish 
the claim to any aesere. They were surprised that the 
Resident should have supported the demand. 

The Resident's stand was strictly legalistic and 
formal. It was open to the Government of India not to have 
approved Gresley's arrangement if they were not agreeable to 
the payment of arrears, gine gua gop by the Nizam for 
acceptance. Once having accepted it the British Government 
could not arbitrarily cancel it without the Nizam's consent 
which was wanting. The claim had its basis in the huge 
amount of pagrana imposed by Hyderabad earlier. While 
demanding pagrane might be unjust in British eyes it was 
customary in Hyderabad. No appointments, high or low, were 
ever made without it. The nasrana in respect of Surapur had 
ceased with Oresley’s arrangenent but cession could not be 
given retrospective effect. The Resident even dragged in 
principles. If this principle of retrospective effect was 
extended to other [ndian States 1t would lead to a mass of 
inextricable difficulties, he said. Instead of treating 
the demand as cancelled by an ex parte decision of the, ritish 


Government the Nisam's consent to it could be invited. But 
if ha refused it could not be justly forced upon him. He 
could be asked to treat Gresley's arrangement as cancelled 
but in that case there would be increasing friction between 
Hyderabad and Surapur. The latter might revolt and the 
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former would seek armed aid from the British. The Britd sh 
were treaty-bound to support the Nisam. Refusing such aid 
would encourage disturbances not only in Surapur but in the 
entire Hyderabad domains. Granting it without investigation 
would mean further injustice upon Surapur, which the Court 
wished to avoid. The investigation had been made by Gresley 
and accepted by all. Now the Nisam's claim to arrears could 
not be set aside justly. It would suffice here to say that 
the Resident's arguments had, perhaps, lay on his side, but 
not justice. 

With the totally contrary views of the Resident 
and the Court of Directors the Government of India were 
compelled to take the subject of British relations with 
Surapur into considsration for the first time in its entirety 
right from the beginning to date. Governor-General Hardinge 
himself had to spare time out of his many preoccupations. 
It was not physically possible for him to go =e all the 
papers so he relied upon the Under Secretary's memo which 
extracted important portions from past correspondence and 
recent letters. <A study of these papers convinced hia, 
as mich as the Court of Directors, of the injustice inflicted 
upon Surapur by the Nisam through British agency. But he 
came to the conclusion that if the Government of India had 
acquiesced in these unjust proceedings it was mainly due to 
the misleading reports of the British agents concerned and 
their bungling the whole affair. Particularly Taylor himself 
‘had confessed that Gresley as well as he were imposed upon 
(by Lakshmangir Gosain). He, therefore, came to the 
resolution already referred to. As for the payment of arrears 
he endorsed the Court's views. Though he was against 
altering Gresley's arrangement he opined that the Nisan 
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ought not to be paid any arrears. The fears of consequences 
that would flew from such a decision were oxsageretts by the 
Resident. The decision could be safely effected. F.Millet, 
another member of the Board, devoted his attention in depth, 
made his own calculations and suggested that the “Nisam necd 
be paid only Rs.80,000 as sireure, While the Governor 
General was agreeable to this proposal he felt that the 
Court's observations being decisive another reference to thes 
was seaeeaace: George Pollock, the third member of the 
Governor General's Council, studied only the Under Secretary's 
memo, and the ginutes of the others. He agreed with the 
Governor General. If the Court of Directors needed further 
investigation for final decision besides all these papers 
which were being sent to then, sr a replacing Taylor 
could be entrusted with the enquiry. 

The Court of Directors stuck to their view, were 
happy that the ee Goneral defended it and refuted 
those of the Resident. The Resident's fears were indeed 
exaggerated. The protected state of Hyderabad had to meekly 
abide by the decision of its mighty suserain while maintaining 
the appearance of the ‘faithful wy? As a concession it 
was ores ae retain Rs. 1,66,000 already received relinquish- 
ing the rest. 

As for Taylor, his position was saved on account 
of the mention of his meritorious services in the Court's 
despatch which arrived soca after the Government of India's 
resolution regarding removal. The resolution was, therefore, 
first suspended and then lapsed and Taylor was allowed to 
continue. Later on the Court of Directors clarified that 
they did not wish to fetter the Government of India in the 
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choice of their agent at Surapur. But by then Taylor was 


firmly in the saddle and continued to be so till the end 
of the Raja's minority. 

The Government of India while trying to correct the 
injustice done to Surapur so far were ironically enough 10 
the very course of their doing so committing another act of 
injustice in proposing to remove Taylor. It did not occur to 
them that the original sin was committed in the Treaty of 
1800 itself by which the British Government agreed to help 
a far bigger State against a mich 4 smaller State without 
any provocation on its part towards the British and ignoring 
its double tributary status. British officers subsequently 
helped to implement the provision in the Treaty with greater 
or lesser degree of competence. Resident Martin aggravated 
the sin vy agreeing without enquiry to an impossibly large 
Dasranea. It was not for the following officers to question 
4t. When Gresley was asked to investigate he did point out 
in his report continual extortions by the Nisam with British 
aid. He did not hesitate to question the Nisam's claim to 
any arrears which was accepted by the Resident so that 
Gresley's settlement, approved by the Supreme Government, 
could be implemented. Gresley was later deceived in his 
notion of the Rani’s character and competence. But he was 
not aware of the deceit. Taylor, too, bar aware of it only 
after 2 years, but he honestly confessed it. And the strange 
raward for his honesty was his proposed removal { Though the 
Governor General admitted that Taylor could write a good letter 
he found his reports conflicting and seh hoes and his 
conduct in other matters far from satisfactory. Hardinge 
could not have read Taylor carefully before expressing such 
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an opinion. Had he done so he would have found Taylor 
consistent in his tirades against the Diwan and in his 
concern for the finances of the samsthan; he had already 
commenced many measures for improving them. Nor did the 
Governor General care to cite any instance of Taylor's 


‘unsatisfactory conduct’. 


Taylor in Full, Charge 
Happily for Taylor, and for Resident Fraser as well 


who had every confidence in his agent and supported his 
throughout despite his differences on the question of arrears, 
the storm blew over. At the very time when the clouds had 
gathered Taylor had the opportunity to exercise full powers 
on account of Pid Maik's illness which later proved to be 
fatal. Taylor began to look after current business and when 
the Diwan's iliness grew so severe that he lost his mind 
Taylor began to use his seal. He secured the consent to do 
so in one of the Diwan's rare, clear moments but restricted 
its use for routine transactions till the Government of India 
ordered the Diwan'’s removal altogether. ‘ven while Pid was 
lying dangerously ill he complained against the Diwan's 
wasteful expenditure and sought orders whether he should be 
made to refund some monies spent | It sheds curious light 
on Taylor's ambition for power disguised in the buresucratic 
gard of sense of eats. However, decorua did deter him from 
promulgating orders of Pid's removal during his last days. 
He did so after the Diwan's death on Sth August 1845. Since 
Taylor was already acting as virtual Diwan the change-over 
involved only a few formalities in connection with the 
daftar, the treasury and the cutcherry. He was extremely 
grateful to the Resident for entrusting him with the full 
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charge of the principality. For the next eight years or 


so he indeed became the monarch of all he surveyed. 

Diwan Pid Naik had left little by way of personal 
property. It shows that howsoever wasteful the Diwan's 
treasury management might have been he had not amassed a 
private fortune at public expense. His tax-free jagirs 
and other affairs were managed after his death by Taylor 
with the Resident's aestera By upbringing the Divan had 
not been trained for administration nor had he any latent 
talent for it. He became Diwan by fortuitous circumstances 
but never coveted the gadi for himself or his sons though 
the Rani had been apprehensive about it. In fact he ws as 
‘@ager as other members of tne family to place the young 
Raja formally upon the gadi. He occasionally displayed a 
little ability but on the whole remained under the influence 
of liquor, opium and self-secking advisers who indulged in 
intrigue. Taylor has a few kindly words for him in his 
autobiography anc private letters but none in official reports 
and despatches, 


td 

Taylor's Later Relations vith Rani Ishvaremas 
Although Taylor's authority became firmly established 

with Pid's death till the end of the young Raja's minority 
he was never free from the fear that Rani Ishwaramma might 
succeed in subverting it some day. As we have seen vefore, 
after the restoration of her jagirs in the early half of 
1843 Rani Ishwaramza was completely reconciled to the loss 
of her position as regent and consequent loss of power and 
authority. Her main anxiety in opposing Pid Naik's Diwani 


* See also Appendix II. 
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was that he being her enemy might confiscate her jagirs 

and that he might attempt to upset the succession of her 

son to the gadi putting forth his own son. The restoration 
of her jagirs appears to have so pleased her that she 
expressed her gratitude to Taylor by sending him baskets 

of delicious aL, She must hava been very happy with 

the formal sonst ceremony of her son which took place 
shortly afterwards. Reltions between her and “aylor must 
have improved considerably after Taylor's realization that 
he was deceived az to her character and competence by 
Lakshmengir Gosain's intrigues. Ye had already realized 
that the Rani had not amassed any private fortunite during 
her short-lived management, but had on the contrary sald 
some of her jewels and pledged others, to mect the Nizan's 
dues. During his jamabandi tour in 1844 Taylor came to know 
how excellent her falsely alleged paramour Chanbasappa's 
revemie management had been of those parts which were under 
his charge. When the Rani, therefore, applied for public 
funds to redeem her jewels pledged to meet Hyderabad's demands 
in 1251 Fasli Taylor wholeheartedly supported sees There 
were no funds in the treasury for the purpose so the Resident 
initially asked him to wait but later on advanced money fron 
the Residency treasury to be refunded by Surapur when its 
finaneial posi tion iuecerea During his continual conflict 
with Pid Maik Taylor even told the Resident that there was no 
one in Surapur whom = Phas trust except perhaps the Rant 
who was better than Pid. She sight have troubled the D ; 
and Taylor in some local matters too trifling to bs reported 
but on the whole their relations appear to have been quite 
smooth otherwise. 
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After the death of Pid Naik, however, Taylor began 
to suspect that she was carrying on intrigues to regain 
power. Though he did not pay mich attention to them he was 
quite disgusted with reports of her immoral conduct, 
Vietorian moralist that he was. The possibility of her 
banishment to put a stop to babe oe moral and political 
indiscretions occurred to him then but he did not take up 
the matter officially with the Resident. In fact throughout 
1846 Taylor made no reference to the Resident on the subject 
nor did he discuss it with the Rani. It was in his general 
report for 1846 submitted on 12th February 1847 that Taylor 
first broached the teetse Therein he adaitted that the Rani 
professed interest in and affection for her son and pressed 
his attention to studies more in the past 6 months than 
previously. What he was worried about was the Rani's reported 
liaison with one sorasiaaae ia was trying to gain ascendancy 
among the Sarnaubat Bedars of which he was a member, and its 
pernicious influence on the morals of the young Raja. The 
Rani was reportedly lavishing jagirs and presents on the 
Sarnaubat; besides Kasima, so that they were becoming her 
firm adherents. She had been managing her dead sister's 
Adagire as well and promised but did not show its accounts 
to Taylor. Taylor toyed with the idea of taking the manageme 
of these jagirs in his own hands and proposed that her 
jewels vhich had yet to be redeemed be kept in the state 
treasury after redemption as strictly speaking it was not 
her private jewelry. He also suggested that her allowance 
could be partly resumed for this purpose. The Resident 
advised him to proceed cautiously regarding resumption of 
dagire or allowances. In another 4 months Taylor vas 
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convinced that the Rani ought to be temporarily banished 
to Ratnagiri, her father's place. He found the factious 
spirit among the various Bedar clans growing and he did not 
find it easy to control them. He beliewed Kasima and the 
Rani to be responsible fer what he regarded as his weaken- 
ing hold over the Bedars. He gdmitted, however, “The Ranee 
has committed no overt act. She does not now interfere 
or attempt to interfere with the administration of affairs 
and therefore it /her banishment_/ could be only on the 
ground of her vicious and disreputable connection with 
Kasima (in my opinion esaple as being disgraceful to herself 
@ reproach to the Sumsthan, and most injurious te her son), 
that she should be removed, and her mighalka formerly given, 
which I believe {1s 7 in the possession of the Nisan's 
Govt. binds her to submit to any punishment directed in case 
of misbehaviour". He drafted a fresh michalka to be 
executed by the Rani agreeing to surrender of Kasima, 
resumption of jagirs granted by her to him and other 
favourites, surrender of redeemed state jewels, and 125 
substitution of cash allowance in lieu of her own jagirs. 
The Resident suggested that resumption of the latter be 
temporary, their restoration subject to her future discrest 
sagen. The Government of India approved her removal but 
with due courtesy, and directed that she should be given an 
adequate cash allowance the raat of which should be 
dependent on her future conduct. 

Taylor personally went to Hyderabad in the beginning 
of October 1847 to plead for a strong British detachment 
to effect the Rani's removal as it was likely to be opposed 
by the Bedars, particularly the Sapauavate: The Resident 
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was agreeable to provide only an armed escort to conduct 
the Rani to Ratnagiri but insisted that it had be effected 
quietly without exciting any provocation. How to accomplish 
it was left to Taylor's diversion Taylor's return to 
Surapur was delayed by his illness. Meanwhile an attack on 
the government dak-runner, the culprits of which escaped, 
was attributed by Taylor to the Rani-Xasima party. Taylor's 
unavoidable continued stay at pide ty gave rise to all 
kinds of rumours in the principality. When Taylor showed 
to the Resident the young Raja's message in which danger to 
his own life, that of Taylor and some se hla was conveyed 
the Resident agreed to employment of force and decided to 
supervise the Rani's banishment personally by going to 
Surapur. Taylor, however, went in advance, surrounded the 
palace by trustworthy hugurati Bedars and the Wandurg 
sibandi and cut it off from any possible attack by the large 
namber of armed Bedars who had started gathering in the 
town. Taylor ordered their dispersal , which, basa debe ia 
another day and 25 Bedar leaders surrendered themselves. 
These were later on sent to Lingsugur for trial by a 
Commission of Enquiry. When the Resident arrived in Surapur 
he found the Rani not only reconciled to her banishment but 
alre,dy on her way to Ratnagiri. He attributed this 
‘favourable end to a very threatening affair entirely to 
Taylor's judgement and excellent management supported as he 
was by the rapid advance and near approach a troops! 
which Taylor had been authorised to requisition. 

The Rani preferred to go to Bangalore rather than 
Ratnagiri where she was apprehensive of her father's 
neurekan: At Bangalore she was unable to live within the 
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oi cash allowance of Rs.500 p.m. and contracted a huge 
debt. Meanwhile the Commission of Enquiry after examining 
56 witnesses, hundreds of depositions and documents in ea 
trial lasting from 13 September 1848 to 3} May 1849 absolved 
the Rani and all the prisoners of any guilt. Many of the 
documents proved to be forgeries, and a number of confessions 
were extorted with violence by a daftardar to whom Taylor 
had entrusted the preparation of prelisinary documents for 
the trial. Taylor admitted that he was entirely deceived 

by the daftardar, but continued to differ from the Commission 
of Sncquiry which held that the assembling of Bedars at 
Surapur on 4th and Sth February 1848 did not amount to an 
Pisasection: The Resident inquired from Taylor whether he 
wanted a fresh trial of the prisoners on tnis charge, but 

he did not pursue it saying that execution ahead 

by them for future good conduct would suffice. 

Despite the Resident's defence that Taylor had only 
been misled and deceived and his testimonial that 'no man 
can be more eminently distinguished than he is for honourable 
principles and the strictest Sere the Government of 
India severely censured Taylor, when the voluminous proceed- 
ings of the Commission of Enquiry reached them. They 
ordered that the Hani be restored at Surapur with all due 
respect and that those who had forged the documents and 
brought undue pressure upon the prisoners and others to 
give false testimonies be a ht acai The forgerers were 
accordingly tried and punished. 

After the Rani'’s return to Surapur a great deal of 
correspondence ensued on the subject of her jagirs and the 
liquidation of debts which she had contracted so far. 
Taylor and Resident Fraser decided amongst themselves that 
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she should be paid a cash allowance of Rs. 1000 p.m. in 
lieu of jagirs, only those debts which could be 
legitimately charged to the Surapur exchequer be liquidated 
and that her request to stay outside Surapur territory 

or to go on a pilgrimage to Tirupati be turned down, so 
that she would not get an opportunity to incur gore debts 
and would regain under Taylor's control incapacitated for 
any mischief. The Government of India concurred in the 
Resident's views and even the Court of Directors withdrew 
their earlier sanction to her residence outside Surapur 
Samsthan thus merely agreeing to the arrangements approved 
by the Governasnt of India. The Rani's debts remained 
unsettled as neither she nor her creditors were in a position 
to press their claims. She died on 27 May 1853 just before 
the young Raja received his full powers and while Taylor 
still continued at eee 
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of reason being given by Govt. ..." Letter No.41 to 
Reeve. Rumours were thick and Taylor had heard them. 

His own speculations, anxieties, fears and hopes are 
vividly reflected in this and other letters to his cousin 
(Nos. 39-43, 45-6) and Story pp.204-6. His unofficial 
efforts to retain the post have been frankly described. 
The Nizam's letter in favour of him mentioned therein, 
however, is not to be found among the records of either 
Hyderabad Residency or Foreign Dept. 


97.  PLFC, 15 Nov.18%3, 27 Mar and 6 Nov., 184%. 
98,  FPC, 23 May 1845,Nos.108,122. 


99. Idem., No. 146. 100. Idem, No. 147. 
103. Idem., No. 150. 104. PLFC, 2 Jan.1846,paras 2-4, 


105. FPC, 12 Sep.1845,No.81. 


106. Taylor requested this too to be refunded. FPC, 22 Aug. 
1846, No.97. His fear that the Nizam might revive the 
demand after British withdrawal was set at rest. Vide 
FPC,14% Apr.1849, No.56. 


107.  PLFC, 19 Mar.1845. It was received overland on 21 May 
1845 and is substantially the same as given in Story, 
pp.210-1, with minor mistakes and wrong numbering of 
paragraphs. Para 66 has been only partly extracted on 
p.211, para 68 therein ought to have been para 69 while 
para és approving grant of tagavi advances to ryats has 
been deleted. John Stuart Mill, well-known dora i 
and Pol .Secy at India House takes some credit for 
laudatory expressions therein and for Taylor's conti- 
muance. Story, ppexxxvili-ix. Henry Bruce hints at 
secret forees at work against Taylor. His suggestion 
that Taylor's post was coveted by covenanted servants 
(Idem) was discounted by Taylor's own letters to Reeve 
(Nos.39, and 42). 


108. PLFC, 2 Jan.1846, para 9. 


109. Cf. " ... for I believe it not only the best but most 
necessary policy rather to acknowledge an error freely 
than to leave it to Govt. to find it out and rap one's 
knuckles for it". Letter to Reeve, No.43. 


110. FPC, 23 May 1845, No.1h7. 
111.  FPC, 18 July 1845, Nos. 172-6, and 25 July Nos. 41-3. 


112.  FPC, 29 Aug.1845, Nos. 82-3, and 5 Sep. 1845, No. 90. 
The smooth change-over is also confirmed by letter to 
Reeve, No.41. But Cf. Story, p.213, "There was at first 
some difficulty with the heads of departments". These 
difficulties must have been trifling as none were report- 
ed officially. 


113. 
11%, 


115. 
116, 


117. 


118. 
119. 
120, 
122. 


124, 


125, 


127. 
129. 
131. 


132. 


133. 


135. 
136. 


137. 
140, 
141. 


142. 
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FPC, 29 Aug.1845, No.86, and 29 Nov. 1845, fos .253-%. 
FPC,26 May 1843,N0.61. Cf. » pelS7, “he was very | 
c about the ceremony of ng the younz Raja on 
his gadi. He made many excuses". | 
Letter to Reeve, No.20. 


On 12 June 1843. FPC, 3 July 1843, N0.23. The ceremony 
has been graphically described in SheKd p.198-9. The 
shawls mentioned therein had to be deposited in 


Residency Soshenheas as the Company strictly forbade 
its servants from accepting presents by native chiefs. 
FPC,5 July 1843, Nos .24-5, 


FPC,29 Now.19%3,No.269. Also confirmed by Story, 
pp.179-90. 


FPC,22 Aug.1846,N0.97. 

Idem, No.96, para 16 and 1% Apr.1849,No.48. 

Letter to Reeva, No.30. 121. Idem, No.b5. 

Idem, No.43. 123. on Ph Dec. 1847, No.634, paras 


Originally the cavalry wing of Bedar army, JHSK. 
FPC, 31 Dec .1847, No .624. 126. aSdes, 80.626. 
Xdes, Wo.6%s. 128. FPC, 7 Apr.1846, No.246. 


idea, 4o0.2h7. 130. ei Stery, pp-2e3-,. 


FPC, 7 Apr.1848, Nos.254-6. The prince's letter was 
addressed not to him as mentioned in the Story(p. 
but to Rasrao, his tutor in English. 


FPC, 7 Apr.1843, Nos.259,263,267. There is no reference 
re reed to Rani -Kasiaa quarrel described in Story, 
pe ° 


iden, No.261. 134. 34e3, 90.265. 
FPC, 3 Nov.189, Nos .98-100. 


FPC, 25 Aug.1849, Nos.36-75. Taylor has not only not 
bothered to give their version but even what little 
has been mentioned is contrary to official proceedings. 
Cf. Story, p-253. 


Idem, Nos.76-7. 138. Idem, ¥o.55. 139. Idem, No.2. 
FPC, 8 Dec.18h9, No.118. 


FPC, 3 Nov.1849, Nos .97-101; FPC, 1 Nov.1850, fos .161-%$ 
FPC,30 May 1851, No.140; FPC, 20 Feb.1852, Nos.185-75 

; 18 Dee.1850 (paras 30-1), 5 Nov.1894 (paras 4506) 
2 Nov 1852, para 36. 
Storr, p-275,bat not on the way to ‘a pilgrimage to one 
° great temples in the south of India’ as mention- 
ed therein which is contradicted by the foregoing. 
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CHAPTER IV 


TAXLOR'S ADMINISTRATION OF SURAPUR 


During the entire period of his deputation to Surapur 
(December 1842 - June 1893) Capt. Meadows Taylor was intimately 
concerned with the administration of the sagsthan. Even with 
the initially limited objective of settling Pid Naik in the 
office of Diwan he had examined accounts and retrenched armed 
forces. Thereafter owing to Pid's incapacity the Divan was 
treated as the ostensible head while the principality was 
managed by Taylor though he could exercise full control only 
after the Diwan's death. The raison d'etre for British 
management of the principality was to ensure regular payment 
of the Miszama's dues, to free the samsthan of its financial 
obligations, to hand over a prosperous state back to the Raja 
when he attained majority. This had been clearly spelt out in 
the Government of India's despatch agreeing to the posting of 
a permanent British Officer during the Raja's minority. Taylor 
launched upon his duties with characteristic enthusiasm and did 
his best io justify British management. His administration 
turned out to be a glorious chapter in British relations wi th 


Surapur e 


Revemue Administration 

To pull the state out of the quagmire of heavy 
indedtedness it was necessary to increase the state's resources 
to the extent where it could pay off its debts and become a 
going concern. Right from the beginning Taylor endeavoured in 
every way to increase the revenues of the state from various 


sources. We shall examine his success in greater detail. 
NERS, 
ey 
+ 
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(a) band Revenue 


The main source of the principality's revenue, as in 
the whele of India then, was the land-tax. Diwag Pid Naik was 
too indolent to undertake the strenuous work of jamabsodi. He 
was also well aware that the ryats would not accept kowls frosz 
hin having no confidence that he would keep his word. Taylor, 
therefore became fully responsible for revanue settlement at 
the very commencement of his association with Surapur, till his 
ten-year temire vas over. Even when part of the public business 
was transferred to the young Raja by way of preparing hia for 
full powers Taylor retained revenue administration in his hands 
till the last. 

Taylor's task was not easy. Income from land-tax is 
greatly variable being entirely dependent upon the notoriously 
uncertain weather and water-resources. This fluctuation all 
the more affected the State's income as State share was partly 
cOllected in kind, its value again dependent on the prevailing 
price of grain. One way to increase the land revemie i3 to 
impose an arbitrary demand and enforee it without reference to 
the condition of the crops or the ryats’ capacity to pay. This 
was the aethod followed by the previous Raja and the soney- 
lenders to whom assignments on revenues had been given mainly 
to meet the Misan's dues. This had resulted in oppression of 
the peasantry owing to which many of the cultivators had migrat:d 
to the adjoining regions. Taylor could have repeated the 
method, perhaps with efficiency, but with the same disastrous 
consequences. It would have nullified any justification for 
British management. 
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Another method would have been to increase the rate 
of assessment thereby adding to the State coffers after 
carrying out a thorough survey and settling the increased 
rate permanently. Sut the survey would have cost a great 
deal of initial expense of establishment, spread over a 
number of years going beyond the Raja's ainority. Though 
in the first years of his revenue administration Taylor 
considered such a survey maietacare he later did initiate 
the proposal by working out the cost with the assistance of 
revenue officials in Bombay Presidency. But he hinself 
realised that it would not be completed during his own 
tenure nor was there any guarantee that the revenue settlement 
thus arrived at would be respected by the Raja after 
assuming full sabace The proposal was, therefore, not 
pursued, 

The only means left to Taylor for increasing the 
revenues then was to streamline the machinery for revenue 
eollection, to plug loopholes, to check false returns, to 
settle the revenue annually by personal tours, inspection 
of crops and local, on-the-spot enquiries, to encourage the 
cultivation of waste lands and to increase the number of 
rent-payers. He adopted these means with good results though 
his success was partly attemiated by successive bad seasons 
ever which none can have control. 

When he undertook his first japabandi tae he found 
considerable confusion and entire neglect in rev nue 
accounts. What was due from a particular peasant was neither 
known nor shown under a proper head. There were no records 
of cultivation or assessment on it. There was no check on 
private collections and peculation of village authorities, 
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amils, oaiba or their deputies. Existing accounts were 
confusing. And the previous Rajas had never demanded 
proper maintenance of them. Taylor gradually introduced 
systematic accounts, which might not have made a substantial 
difference to the amount of revenue collection but which 
put a stop to oppression of the peasantry. Every village 
offielal was required to make eagh ryat's account separately 
inoluding details of his cultivation, explain the state's 
demand to the cultivator by calling him to the cutcherry and 
to give individual receipts at each payment. He was to 
furnish the gai} of the taluq a detailed statement o! all 
collections along with the cash collections which had to 
tally with the receipts. The statements were finally 
subsitted to the Resident. The ryat's payment was to be 
proportionate to his cultivation, assessment thereon, 
previous kow] or the prevailing system of tenure. A copy 
of the statement certified, signed by Taylor and sealed by 
the Raja's seal was given to the patvari. Private 
collections thereby became automatically prohibited. Since 
the demand from the peasant became certain he was saved from 
foreed contributions, unseasonable, extra demands or 
solicitations of advances. Material irregularities in 
revenue collections declined and the receipts could reach 
the treasury without loss or embezzlement. Stocks of grain 
were not allowed to be removed till revenue instalments 
were paid. Village officials were directed to watch the 
fields. Defaulting officials were warned and punished 
whereas those patiis and kulkarnis who helped increased 
cultivation and revenue were Kedsnast. 

During the wery first year of Taylor's 
administration he could complete the jagabandi of only 
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2 taluqs yig. Hunasgi and ee In the former talunq 
merciless plunder by the minshis of Motigir Gosain had 
foreed many peasants to migrate. He encouraged their 
return by giving quinquennial koy]s at a gradually increasing 
rate (froa 1 rupee in the first year to Rs. 7¢ in the fifth 
for a kuru, 1.@. 30 bighas). Tor better quality land he 
charged Rs.3 per year per jury and gave six-yearly leases. 
Though the rates were low people had to build houses, break 
up new lands and could expsct only a moderate return upon 
their inputs. By personal intervention he could also settle 
some land disputes. At Kakkera he managed to reconcile 

the feuds between naib Sitaraximayya (a natural cousin of 
previous Raja) and the Bedars. Though the gaib paid Re.7 
to 800 to the state only Rs. 300 were shown in the accounts; 
the rest was pocketed by daftardars as nagar to the Raja. 
Pid Naik had imposed an arbitrary fine of Rs. 500 on the 
Bedars for alleged misconduct. Taylor returned the amount 
thus collected and directed the rest to be deducted from 
their dues. All told from Hunasgi he could expect Rs .1890 
and eround Rs.500 from Kakkera. 

In the following year's eas (184% A.D.) Taylor 
had a chance to give fresh kowls to peasants whose lease: 
given earlier by Capt.Jackson were expiring and to gradually 
raise the former low rate. By personal inspection he 
detected cultivation which was concealed from the authorities. 
Remissions vere given in cases of heavy exactions in the past. 
Such remissions became a regular feature in bad seasons later. 
He had to dismiss a couple of mamlatdars, but found the 
village officials enxious to please. The best lands were 
held by then. 
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Taylor's jamabandi as described by himself was 
based on a kind of rough yayatwari. He had no authority 
to change ‘ae multiplicity of existing tenures howsoever 
complicated. His demand was naturally calculated on the 
basis of State's fixed share in each variety of tenure. 
If a village patil or a peasant held different lands under 
different tenures the total was computed and the demand 
fixed dependent upon the condition of the crops for a 
particular year. Thoizh Taylor claims to have taken into 
consideration quality of the soil, market rate of the land, 
irrigation facilities etc. he could have done s0 only while 
giving kowls for waste lands or for those which were not 
bound by previous lease terms or fixed temiures. ‘1 larg; 
number Of inga lands were also beyond the purview of his 
damabandi. He suspected that some of these aight not hve 
rightfully belonged to the halders among whom were brahain 
priests, Bedars, Raja's relations, hereditary servants of the 
state like mitesaddis and silladars, joshis and {pngeps, firm 
adherents of the royal faaily like Muslia Dekhais, and 
even dancing women and some jagirdars. Some of the best 
irrigated lands had been given sha d,nam, but all inapdars 
paid at a fixed rate of Rs.3 per kuru. Inasdars would have 
certainly opposed enhancement or refixation of rates, so 
Taylor had to acca@t whatever happened to be recorded in 
the willage records. All he could do about such land-gifts 
was to propare a register of them in the hope of resuming 
dnags of those who could not produce a sangd or prove their 
occupancy for a sufficiently long period. However he could 
not complete it during the whole period o: his own tenure 
of office. 
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Similarly jagir villages also did not fall within 
tha scope of his revenue settlement. After the desth of 
Pid Naik when Taylor assumed full powers, theoretically 
he could exercise on behalf of the Raja his sovereign right 
to resume jagirs. But aware that resumption might provoke 
the hostility o: jagirdars Taylor generally chose not to 
invite trouble. He planned to resume only those given .o 
the Gosain bankers ~ Siddappa Sabukar in the past to 
secure loans from them. The Resident's ser ag on, however 
depended upon examination of original sanads which does not 
appear to have been completed during Taylor's tenure. He 
also used this power against Rani [shwaramea after her return 
from Bangalore and substituted cash allowance for her See 
Instead of resumption he even restored jagirs of the Swami 
of Sankeshvar (which had been earlier resumed) in acquittance 
of the loan given by the wami to the Surapur case But 
when a jagirdar died pemeeae took the opportunity to 
forfeit his jagir for the State. All the jagirs, however, 
were subject to dharapatti, a tax roughly equal to 1/3rd of 
the revenue from a jagir. Pid Naik had arbitrarily enhanced 
it to ¢ which Taylor reduced to the customary rate but applied 
it to all jagirdars without discrigination. The only 
exceptions were Pid Naik himself and Rani Ishwaramna so long 
as she continued to enjoy her jagirs and remain in Taylor's 
good books. tarlier those who were influential or powerful 
enough to resist it escaped from the levy but now even 
Rangappa Naik, the Diwan's own brother-in-law, could not 
Sveke 

Taylor's endeavours to increasa revenue from the 
land, therefore, were limited by not only nature but also 
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by the prevailing system. Generally critical of the 
complicated tenures and systems of collection, at one 

time he appreciated it. "I think one wice of the 
Company's revenue settlement is that they are perpetually 
being subjected to the trials of theories of smart 
colleetors and talented Assistants. The old Hindoos had 
as good an eye to their revenue as we have, and their 
systems were far from oppressive under just beers 

This indeed is a perceptive observation fer those who try 
to estimate Benthamite influence on British revsnue work 
in India. Taylor himself proceeded with his pragmatic 
settlements but used the detailed deseriptions of tenures 
to pad his reports when inclemency of the seasons brought 
less seccae: Though he induced new cultivation of sore 
than 7,50,000 bighas which were arable but not taken up 
or were made cultivable, there was a natural limit to what 
could be brought under the plough. [f he managed to 
increase the revenue in a favourable season the expenses 
ef collection also increased consequently and the net 
dnerease could not be very substantial. When the revenues 
showed a decline due to bad seasons Taylor shifted his 
base year to indicate an isedeuse | To impress the 
authorities he also always held cut optimistic outlook 
for the ensuing year in his jamgabandi sisnta It was not 
really necessary to resort to such subterfuges as his 
explanations for the decline were always found satisfactory 
not only by the Resident but also by the Court of 
Directors. The Government oi India which did not usually 
have so mach time to go throigh the voluminous revenue 
accounts and bother about the ainutiae were only 
occasionally appreciative of his efforts to increase the 
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teesaaae But the Resident and the Court of Directors 
repeatedly er his seal and industry in revenue 
administration. 

Despite many bad seasons Taylor did manige to 
show increased land revenue when the entire period of 
his manigement is taken into consideration as can be 
seen by the figures below (without fractions) :- 


Fasli 1252 ee mB = - 99,715 
1253 os me 1,452,984 
1256 ae t& 1,63,637 
1255 és is 1,85,401 
1256 as m 2,10,783 
1257 es fe 2,29,018 
1258 oe & 2,19,77% 
1259 es  1,82,137 
1260 se lB 1,85,926 
1261 or &% 1,83,298 


He accomplished it by systematising the accounts and sodes 
of sollection, by increased cultivation, and at times a 
Slightly tnoreased rate of assessment from 11 as.§5 pies 
to 11 as. 6% pies per ‘Mana. But his greatest service 
lay in the protection and security which he afforded to 
the ryats. "Not a single ryat of the suasthan has 
abecenies as a defaalter in payment", he could proudly 
proelaim, as much a tribute to his benevolent revenue 
administration as to the ingrained honesty of the sinuple 
folk under his charge. The personal jagabandi also 
brought him closer to the people at large for whom he 
began to develop affection, and people in turn came to 
love him. He did not fleece them during bad seasons; 
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instead he got remissions sanctioned as unavoidable, sade 
Sacgayi, advances for incressing inputs and did all he could 
to promote agriculture. | 


(>) Agriculture end Irrigation 


Tanks. - During his very second jamabandi which 
covered most of the principality Taylor became avare of the 
many irrigation tanks constructed by the former Rajas of 
Surapur. These existed in Rustapur, Dewapur and Malgutta 
taluqs, the best one of them at Bonhal belonging to the Rani. 
Most of the lands irrigated by them were in 4nan; Many of 
the tanks had become broken or fallen into disuse. It is 
a measure of Taylor's interest in agriculture that although 
repair of these tanks irrigating inay lands would not have 
increased state revemue he proposed to set aside a small 
amount of Rs. 3 to 4 thousand for this purpose. Rice was a 
comparatively scarce crop in Surapur. It could be increased 
by repairing the tanks which would previte the great amount 
of water necessary for its cultivation. The allowance 
proposed by Pid to him probably as an ovata to accept 
his inflated estimate, could be thus used but the Resident 
disallowed 2 Taylor at first undertook a survey of all 
the a By repeatedly raising the topic and urging the 
Resident that “Tanks are the most profitable investment 
of money that can be devised for the state where there is 
80 little local rice cultivation and where old ones can be 
repaired at comparatively little cost it appears advantageous 
to have them completed", he secured ee alae sanction 
to spend small amounts at his discretion. He thus spent 
Rs.3000 on raising the height of the bund of Bonhal tank so 
that it could centain more water and on doing other repairs 
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-to it. Among other tanks which he got repaired were those 

at Kolkur (Andola taluq), Khanapur (Kesbhavi taluq), 

Amravati (among Shahapur hills) and Goji. He constructed 

@ small anicut at Gonhal (Dewapur taluq) and proposed 
construction of another at Narayanapur. Work on the 

Khanapur tank was completed but others including the one at 
Nirial (Kembhavi taluq) needed some more expense. He 

submitted those which required larger outlay of expense for 
gensias tien The one at Kachaknur from which he proposed 

to cut a canal upto Bonhal tank involved such expenditure, 

and presumably Taylor undertook its construction in 1260 Fasli 
report for which year is missing. In it Taylor mist have 
sought a large advance to be refunded later. But in view of 
the temporary nature of British management the Government 

of India refused. While the Court of Directors were gratified 
by the progress in the construction of tanks they also approved 
this decision to the dismay of Taylor and to the principality's 
detriment inten: 

A surprising aspeet of these irrigation projects is 
that Taylor, a self-made man, himself prepared blue-prints 
for it, of course with some assistance from Capt. Buckle, 
Superintending Engineer in Hyderabad Subsidiary Foree with 
whom he was in correspondence through the haevaene. The 


versatility of the man, however, is amazing. 


Cetten Cultivation. - The cash crop of cotton was 
undoubtedly more profitable than jawar and inferior varieties 
of grain. Black soil in some parts of the principality was 
most suitable for it. But the peasantry afraid of ex:ctions 
were not taking to its cultivation with any enthusiasa. 
During the course of his second jagabandi Taylor procured a 
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small quantity of New Orleans, Bourbon and See Islands 
varieties of cotton seed from the Company's adjoining 
district of Dharwar and distributed it among the peasantry. 
He could personally vouchsafe the good results of the 

first variety and received encouraging reports about the 
other kinds. Resident Fraser agreed to procure further 
supplies of the seed from the Bombay Government or Chamber 
of Commerce there. Taylor secured 585 maunds of the New 
Orleans variety rather late in a bad season but distributed 
it all the same. George Vary, Superintendent of Cotton 
Experiments in Sholapur personally visited fields in Milogi 
taluq sown with the new seeds and certified the crops to 

have been better than those in the British districts. Taylor 
was authorized to buy all the quantities of seed available 
with the Bombay Seis cuaant but since this was his last 
jampibandi he could not have done so. Incidentally, detailed 
reports on cotton experiments gave Taylor an excuse to inflate 
his jamaband, reports in unfavourable seasons when he could 


not impress by better revenue returns { 


Indigo. - was another remansrative cash crop which 
Taylor introduced into the principality. BSesides local 
demand it had export potential as well. Red, granite soil 
in parts of the State was very suitable for its cultivation. 
A bed season ruined the second early crop. All the same 
with Taylor's encouragement farmers sowed it in 400 bighas. 
These experiments were carried on during the last years of 
Taylor's temure. Had he continued he would have proce:ded 
with these experiments in promoting agriculture. 
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(c)  Qther Sources of Revenue 

(1) Contracts. - Taylor's more spectacular success 
was in increasing the revenue from contracts. It was 
customary to farm out revenues from customs, sgindi, E>) pa, 
arrack, tobacco, snuff, saltpetre etc. to contractors who 
paid a fixsd amount to the State in adwance and realised 
it with profit from the public by sale of the commodity 
concerned and by charging their own tariff duties in the 
case of customs. Of these coitracts those of customs and 
Sindi were the most substantial, the rest were minor. The 
eustons contract called aaiir, fetched Rs. 16000 in Fas)i 
1252. Gradually Taylor increased the amount every year so 
that in Fas]i 1260 it brought in Rs.29,700. The contractor 
had not to increase rates of transit dues to pay the higher 
amount. Increased trading activity on account of security 
and tranquility prevailing in the principality automatically 
brought the contractor more revenue. Consequently Taylor 
could persuade him to Nay equalize and in some commodities 
even to lower the rates. Thie in turn was a further impetus 
to trade and consequent increase in the profits of the 
contractor, who was ready to pay more to the State for 
securing the contract. Similarly the sindi contract which 
fetehed Rs. 14000 in Bushs, 1252 was progressively increased 
to Rs. 27,001 in Fas]i 1260. The net revenue from ali 
contracts rose from Rs. “s,875 in Fasli 1253 to Rs. 72,457 
in Fasii 1260. This enabled Taylor to abolish the oil 
contract which was irksome to the people and to lover the 
asount of pan. contract for their convenience. Instead of 
farming out the contract Taylor levied a nominal tax on oil 


shops. In all the other contracts there was progressive 
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46 
increase. His apprehension that aa acs in gibendi 


would limit the increase in sindi contract did not come 
true. After all it was not sibandi alone who drank sindi. 
Though Taylor appears to be a Victorian puritan in aatters 
of sex he was no a ieteeaeiee If more people drank more 
Sindi enabling the contractor te bid for higher amount and 
adding to tha State's resources he was quite pleased with 
it. He auctioned all contracts to highest bidders and 
stopped giving them for private considerations. At the 

Same time he sav to the soundness and previous record of the 
contractor concerned thus preventing defalcation. He also 
granted contracts to coincide wita the Fasli year to 
facilitate proper matatenance of all revsnue accounts under 
appropriate heads. Previously there sust have been irregular- 
ity and overlapping graat of contracts depending on the need 
to raise money thereby causing wide fluctuations in prices 
and hardship to the people. 


(11) Taxes. - Taxation was a comparatively mich /’) 
minor source of revenue. Taylor did not introduce sig aoe 
taxes. But while continuing to levy and realise the 
customary taxes like pohtarfa, tax on baluti collections, 
gangachari, taxes on builders, vegetables, salt pans and 
drugs, he introduced regularity and strictness in collecting 
and maintaining accounts of them. As a result he was able 
to show an increase of more than Rs.8000 in the miscellaneous 
items of revenue (Rs.30,253-9 in Fas]i 1253, Rs. 38,306-0-3 
in Fas}i 1260 : 

(14) peered. - To use a hackneyed phrase 
Taylor left no stone unturned to increase the resources of 
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the samsthan. While going through old records and accounts 
as early as 1343 he had discovered that Surapur had sgardesh- 
mukhi rusum claims on Bagewadi taluq amounting to Rs.2400 
annually, accepted by the Peshwa in the past. Presumably 
in 1823 when the British Government as successor of the 
Peshwa surrendered mutual claims upon Surapur considering 
the amounts to have been equal the taluq was not included in 
the acquittance as it had been granted in jagir to the Pant 
Pratinidhi by the Chhatrapati of Satara. Jnable to pursue 
the claim Surapur had abandoned it. Dut being in a better 
position as British agent to press it Taylor carried on 
correspondence with the successive Residents at Satara who 
accepted it. After annexation of Sctara the taluq formed 
part of the British district of Sholapur and Taylor pursued 
it with its Collector who referred it to the Bombay 
Government. Taylor could also suc the Pant Pratinidhi in 
Satara adalat for realisation of arrears on that account but 
did not consider it advisable as the Pratinidhi was now a 
British subject. He suggested that the Resident move the 
Government of India for payment. Meanwhile the Sholapur 
Collector's favourable noting induced the Bombay Governasent 
to accept the claim. Thereby in 1260 Fas]i Taylor received 
Hyderabad Rs.22,099 - as.3 in arrears with assurance of 
regular yearly payment of Rs.2600 in future. This was quite 
a windfall. 


(iv) Bi iasax Boauae. - Encouraged by the acceptances 
of elaims on Bagewadi Taylor prepared a long memo in 1852 
basing it on old records and accounts in Surapur dgaftar. 
According to it Surapur had ancient claims over regions 
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which now formed part of the British territories mainly 

in Bijapur region. The surrender of mutual claims by 
Surapur and the Bombay Govarnment in 1823 were not equivalent 
in actual amount. This being so the British Govarnment 

now owed Rs.30,000 annually, and another Rs.15,900 from 
Satara to Surapur, I[f this was accepted the arrears vould 
amount to nearly Rs.7 lakhs 4 The Resident, unable by 
himself to support or refute the claim, submitted it to the 
Government of India though he wondered whether it would now 
like to decide upon a claim lying dormant for the past 33 
years. The Government of India after pondering over 11 
vehemently denied that the British Government had succeeded 
to any liabilities of the Peshwa towards other powers. "If 
the British Government conquerred Nepal, would it become 
tributary to China?" (on the ground that Nepal had been 
earlier paying tribute to China) parried Lord Dalhousie. 

The Government of India firmly declared the claim to be 
“wholly untenable on the grounds not merely of expediency 
or prescription but on those of substantial justice and 
international law". Moreover Taylor's plea was entirely 
based on Surapur records. He was snubbed for “unnecessarily 
reviving consideration of a financial arrangement between two 
native states to which the course of events virtually put on 
end at a very distant period". 

Considering the Government of India's dissenting 
verdict Taylor mist be considered lucky that the Bombay 
Government accepted the claim on Bagewadi taluq without 
further refsrence to the Government of India. 


(4) Registry of Bedar Lands 


In the beginning of 1847 Taylor became quite alarmed 
at the growing factious spirit among the Bedars on account 
of which the Bedur panchayat its3l1f was becoming virtually 
ineffective. Besides family disputes and local rivalries 
and jealousies the asain reason for violent outbursts among 
them was disputes over lands. The Surdsar (Raja's 
representative on Bedar panchayat) was a weak man entirely 
guided by Bis hereditary clerk who held the land records 
in his saniaeslea: Disputes could not be settled as the 
Bedars had no confidence in either of them nor did they 
trust Sabnis Srinivasrao, hereditary registrar of Bedar 
lands. Taylor used to send his own clerk to atciend their 
meetings but found that it was getting difficult to calm down 
the excited Bedars. Disputes were inevitable but difficult 
to settle as Taylor suspected that many of thom had asurped 
their lands in the past of which there had been no suitable 
registry. Landed property divisions over the generations 
added to the dissensions. The only remedy to check them was 
to prepare a complete registry of their lands. The Bedars 
could be required to furnish sanads or some other proof of 
occupancy for a given period from village records. Disputes 
then could be settled by reference to a copy of the complete 
register to be maintained in the Daftar; and lands without 
proper title could be resumed by the State thus enhancing 
its revenues. However, Bedars being an armed body and 
jealous about even the most trivial points regarding their 
lands and rights would oppose the measure which would have 
to be carried out through ferce if required. The Resident 
supported the proposal as a check upon the military power 
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of the Bedars, advised conciliation and persuasion in 
implementing it, nevertheless demanded to know the extent 

and advisability of coercion which would be secu and 
the Government of India agreed. Meanwhile Taylor warmed up 
to his subject. He estimated that 2 regiments of infantry 
and proportionate artillery and cavalry would be ne3ded to 
crush possible Bedar opposition. He was equivoeal on which 
Class of Bedars might or might not supvort the measure, but 
after the alleged insurrection against him in 1843 he became 
quite firm that persuasion would not work. He pointed out 
the disadvantages of the scheme as well: it would not be 

easy to resume Bedar lands without titles; the ousted ones 
would become lawless; the Raja on attaining majority sight 
not respsct the resumptions; separate rules for royal 
connections would have to be framed. The Resident considered 
that advantages outweighed disadvantages and submitted the 
proposal for final orders by the Government oi India. R:sort 
to force was not authorized by the Governsent of India which 
considered the information furnished by Taylor incomplste 

for such purpose but they were willing for its implementation 
by persuasion and peaceful means. Jltimately the proposal 
proved as abortive as the one regarding complete revenue 
survey and settlement. As Taylor had initiated it gore with 
a view to maintaining law and order than as a solution to 

a problem of revenue administration he came to consider that 
the guchalkas executed by Bedar leaders after the so-called 


insurrection of 1848 answered that purpose. 
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(e) Net Revenue Inoregse 


By vigilant administration of land revenue, 
progressive increase in contract amounts, regular collsction 
of taxes and success in reclaiming sardeshmukhi rusugs from 
Bagewadi Taylor was able to show an impressive increase in 
the net amount of state revenue from year to year as 
indicated in the table beves ie 


Fasli Total Net Revenue in Rs. 
(without fractions) 

1252 Rs. 1,983,851 (only estimated) 
1253 Rs. 2,20,913 

1254 Rs. 2,33,507 

1255 RS. 2975,952 

1256 RB. 3,235,066 

1257 Rs. 3,%6,550 

1258 Rs. 3,353,382 

1259 Rs. 2,98,715 

1260 Rs. 320,792 


The declining trend from Fas]i 1257 onwards is 
explained by successive unfavourable seasons about which 
Taylor could do little. The Court of Directors rightly 
bestowed lavish praise upon Tylor: "The increase of revenue 
and cultivation in this sumsthan since it has been under 
British management, notwithstanding four successive 
unfavourable seasons, is truly surprising, and reflects the 
greatest credit on Capt. Taylor, whose intelligence and 
assiduity have effected a2 complete reform in a most vicious 
system of gisinisieciiens. 


60 
Expenditure and Treasury 


With all the increase in the revenues of the 
principality Taylor could not have had a surplus in the 
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treasury so long as state expenditure was not brought down. 
During Pid Naik's Siwani he had no control ovar treasury 
disbursements and as we have seen earlier all he could do 
was to complain to the Resident, in vain against the Diwan's 
reckless and wasteful expenditure. He got complate control 
over the treasury only during Pid Naik's illness ending 

in death. Even after Taylor assumed full management he 
found that he could not ef:iect any drastic reduction or 
retranchment in State expenses. It was all very well for 
Taylor to have criticized Pid Naik almost in irritating 
monotone. But he himself could not bring down net expenses 
to less tran Rs. 1,90,000 in a specific year during his 
entire exclusive management. Evry year in his estimate 

of expenses he held out hopes of reduction in the following 
year. That year would find him ready with excuses of 
unexpected contingencies. I[t must be said in his defence, 
however, that the excuses wer: not idle pretexts. There 
were rexul, unavoidable but unforeseen expenses. 

For one thing, Taylor was bound down by a largely 
unnecessary establishment of hereditary servants engaged 
at a time when the principality was in a more prosperous 
condition. He had no authority to dismiss them nor sould 
he have done so without creating serious disturbances. It 
was also nocessary for him to secure their co-oper:tion 
in running the administration. At best he coild persuade 
them to accept pay for 9 sonths as full annual allovances 
in view of the bankruptcy of the treasury. They agreed on 
the promise of restoration of full amount when the finances 
would improve. With increasing revenue and minor cuts in 
expenditure the position did improve and Taylor had 10 keep 
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his promise. Thus no permanent reduction was effected, 

but it helped Taylor to tide over the crisis. The state 
servants used to enjoy certain perquisites such as 
commission on revenues. As these were uncertain the 
Resident suggested fix:d cash commission in en Walle 
this might have helped account-~-keeping and better adherence 
to the British notions against corruption and bribery it 
did not necessarily curtail expenditure. 

Equally binding and unavoidable were the expenses 
in connection with the royal hoisehold. Long-established 
by custom and tradition these could be severely cut down 
only at the cost of simmering discontent in the royal 
family and sullying the British name exposing their manage- 
mont to justified criticism. Large amounts had to be spent 
in customary ceremonies when the Raja was se:ted upon the 
gadi, his hair was out and he recovered from serious iliness. 
When his wife attained puberty it had to be celebrated. 
Hindu festivals like Dasra, Xugadi (new year), goli and 
Bedar festivals like gramdevate puja had to be celebdrited 
and subsidised with liberal grants. All deaths, births 
and marriages not only in the royal family proper but also 
among those closely connected with 1t were attended with 
gifts, in cash and kind. Surapur Rajas for long enjoyed 
a reputation for liberality and charities. I[tinerant 
brahmins and royal guests were lavishly treated; the 
traditional charities to temples and priests hai to be 
continued. All these expenses of the royal household could 
not be met out of fixed allowances. The sagsthan's budget 
of expenses was as mich a royal family budget. Taylor 
could effect a cut here and there by purchasing less cloth, 
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stocking grain for the royal granary ani forage for royal 
horses in advance when the prices were low, discontinuing 
the practice of distributing free meat daily to the 
Aagirdars, and sticking strictly to previous recorded 
expenses in connection with the Gopalswami temple. “ha 
Resident refused stipends to the minor Raja's saaternal 
uneles who had lost in the cession of Devadurg, sayin 
that Raja's own allowances should provide for them too. 
But that 1s about all. Taylor himself began to develop 
an attachment to the Prince so that he spent public funds 
for buying a carriags, horses and camels, constricting and 
furnishing a new residence for hin. 

Many were the items of increased recurring and 
non-recurring expenses: Taylor's own civil pay of Rs.300 
and establishment charge of Rs.276 began to be charged to 
Surapur treasury from Fas]i 1253 basiaaaee the granary had 
to be repaired and worn out horse furniture replaced; grain 
had to be freely given for relief of the poor during 
scarcity; incentive in the form of additional allowances 
had to be given to village officials for showing honesty 
and better results. There were unforeseen expenses as on 
the outbreak of the cholera. Remissions in revenue payments 
or advances to the ryats had to be made and evan written off 
in bad seasons. Even more revenue meant more collection 
expenses. The very f:.ct of faithfully recording expenditure 
meant that it would show increased expenses gone unnoticed 
before. 

All in all Taylor estimated that permanent gross 
afumial expenditure of the principality could not be 
brought down below Rs. 2,56,131. Even then it indicated a 
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sure surplus for the treasury as annual net revenue normally 
exceeded Rs. 3 lakhs. By carefully husbanding the rssources 
of the State it could be made a profitable administration, 
though it could newer be very wealthy. Taylor saw no 
advantage in uselessly hoarding money in the treasury either. 
It was better to invest some of the surplus in useful 
public works and thus keep the money in circulation. What- 
ever savings Taylor could effect were therefore directed 
towards that end, thus giving a welfare dimension to 
public expenditure diverting it from traditional charities. 
When Taylor arrived on the scene the gagsthan was 
wburdened with liabilities to the tune of nearly Ks.20 lakhs 
at least on paper in addition to normal state expenditure. 
His plea was primarily responsible for relinguishment by 
the Hyderabad Governasnt of its claim to 5 lakhs arrears. 
The Gosain bankers’ debt was heavily reduced by investigation 
and orders of the Court of Directors. The doubdiful claims 
of Siddappa gahukar and Raja Balaprasad were not pressed 
and finally abandoned. The Swami of Sankeshwar was given 
back jagirs in qequittance of his loan. Taylor also 
cleared off all arrears of the sibandi and hereditary state 
servants from the gamsthan's own resources, arranged to pay 
them fully and regularly and left more than enough cash 
balance in the treasury to pay off the Gosains' debt as 
computed by the Court of Directors. He began to show a 
gradually increasing surplus in the accounts from Fasl]i 1235 
onmvards, 80 that in Fag]i 1260 there was in the treasury a 
cash balance of Rs. 2,15,515-8-03 with outstanding claims 
the surplus amounted to Rs.3,05,095. He thus raised the 
principality from financial bankruptcy to a level where its 
income exceeded expenditure, the royal household could be 
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maintained comfortably, all claims upon the State met 
with enough to spars for useful public vee 

Just as Taylor streamlined revenue accounts he also 
organised the treasury ani introduced regular eciobiaoias: 
All collections and disbursemants were centralised and the 
method of giving barats on revenue ofiicials, contractors 
or others who were to pay to the State were siaseea. 
Vouchers and receipts for all payments and collsction: were 
given, taken and entered into books instead of salintaining 
vague memo of certain transactions on slips of Sapaee The 
books were checked and balanaced at ststed periods xnd 
statements submitted to the Resident. Defaulting daftardars 
were compelled to make good th® amounts and dishonest ones 
transferred. Taylor's treasury accounts for all the years 
during his exclusive management are not available, Such as 
are extant may ba deemed to be accurate, but Taylor's 
letiers forwarding thes are not as clear as one wishes the 
to be. On one occasion the Resident himself complained, 
"T have endeavoured to frame a comparative statement of 
receipts and disbursements of Shorapore Sumsthan for avery 
year during the period it has been under our charge, but 
in consequence of your annual accounts having been made out 
in a different form during successive years I have not 
succeeded in making an intelligible general statement on 
this misieser Zven though he later stuck to one form 
Taylor displays a tendency towards jugglery in the lengthy 
forwarding letters, creating confusion by aixing up al! kinds 
of details and figures. For instance, in net revenus for a 
particular year he adds up previous year's cash balance and 
outstanding clains; the former cannot surely come under 
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revenue for the given years; the latter might have been 

later struck off. Minute investigation, fer which neither 

the Resident, nor the Gevernmont of India, nor the Court of 

Directors had time enough, would reveal further flaws. 

They were contented so long as Taylor showed a surplus and 

80 mast be the reader of these accounts. [In spite of it 

the Resident was ungrudging in his commendation. “Capt.Taylor 

has had a difficult task to perform in intreducinzg order 

and regularity into the accounts ef a state like that of 

Shorapore where nothing but confusion has hitherto prevailed; 

but I Rave no doubt he will succeed ... in the meantime .. I[ 

am perfectly satisfied with the ability, discretion and 

unremitting seal, with which he continues to discharge the 

duties of his office". And the reader of available accounts 
as they are is ultimately inclined to agree with the Resident. 


rede and Industry 

Taylor's efforts to promote trade and industry were 
no less strenuous than his endeavours to encourage 
agYiculture. The ryats got little in return for their 
produce as there were no vell-established markets in the 
principality. Nearly 300 weaver-cultivators of Hunasgi 
had migrated owing to oppressive exactions. During his 
very first jamabandi tour Taylor induced the return of some 
families by giving them gradually increasing quinquennial 
kowls (Rs. 1 per loom in Ist year to Rs. § in the fifth). 
The rate was low, tut the ve.vers had to rehabilitate then- 
selves. He exp:cted more families to return to their 
ancestral Séeasetien: He gave similar xowls at Keabhavi; 
but there the migrated families were not likely to return 
as the tax on weavers in the adjoining Company's districts 
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had been altogether epavieiee: Yet the very protection 
afforded to the peasantry and the assurance of tranquility 
in the region was conducive to the promotion of trade. 
Traders of merchandise for the Gadwal fair had abandoned 

the old, convenient route through Surapur; now they resumed 
it. Grain merchants at Hyderabad revived their purchasing 
agencies in Andola taluq which produced five qualities of - - 
See tea Taylor set up bazars at Milogi and Jeratgi and 
gave kow), for another one at Wadageri. Merchants from 
Sholapur began to frequent Nilogi for purchase of cotton. 
Taylor had induced the customs contractors to lower his 
transit duties. This also encouraged traders who now 
preferred to pass through Surapur having an advantage over 
those in the Nisama's districts. Taylor gave kowls to brass 
and copper merchants of Sholapur to carry on el ahaa 
at Surapur. Trade was also rssumed with Narayanpet. 
Construction of pucka roads leading to Surapur township 

also increased trading activity. 

Taylor set up a couple of small factories for 
processing indigo, cultivation of which was being introduced 
and encouraged by him. Indigo worth Rs. 300 produced at 
thase factories was of a quality equalling that of the 
imports from the Nizam's ceded districts. He had also 
bought a cotton ginning press with 7 saws. His plan to buy 
another larger one with 14 saws from Bombay Government 
to be set up in a deserted mausoleum at Kembhavi was not 
implemented as Taylor left the principality shortly after- 
casas. The Industrial Revolution had yet to make any 
impact on the medieval principality. Taylor, therefore, 
should be judged not by the success he could achieve but by 
the earnest efforts made to promote trade and industry. 
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Laws and Order 

The maintenance of law and order ¢id not pose mich of 
a preblem te Taylor during his entirs first administration 
partly on account of the high moral character oi: Surapur 
Bedars in all respects. He admitted "... if I have 
succeeded in repressing their inclination to plunder it 
has been entirely by appealing to their better feelings, 
and by assuring them that their former conduct brought 
disgrace and bad reports upon their Rajahs and the Sumsthan 
(of both of which they are very proud) ... [f will say this 
for them that whemever they have pledged thelr word to be 
peaceable and to assist my endeavours to presets cree or 
repress: outrage they have very faithfully kept it". Sedar 
Riadas in villages used to be vigilant, helped to trace 
robberies and gave up casual offenders at once. If a theft 
was not traced they could be asked to make good the loss of 
oresever. 

But besides Bedars, there were Brahain), Lingayats, 
Muslias, and other castes, tribes and communities among 
whom too the incidence of crime was very low as will be 
evinced by th@ adjoining table: 


Crime 1643 184% 18h45 184656 1849 

1. Border Raids & 1 = Nil - 
2. Murder 3 1 2 Nil - 
3. Aceidental Homicide - Nil - 1 1 
&. Rape 1 - Nil - - 
5. Highway Robbery 1 2 = Nil - 
6. Armed Gang Assault Nil 1 Nil 1 “W421 
7. Individual Assault Nil 1 - Nil - 
8. Burglary 5 2 & 5 2 
9. Cattle-Lifting Nil & 4 6 Wi1 

62 


This table compiled from Taylor's annual reports is 
‘VERS 
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sufficiently indicative of the years for which such reports 
are missing. In addition to these a mirder case each in 
1847 and 1848 was reported a8 trial proceadings sent to 
the Resident for confirmation. There were border 
Gepredations from the lawless people in the Nizam's dominions 
into Surapur territory. In 184% Taylor broke up such a 
Bt and in 1852 climed damages sheet a ar Government 
for armed assault on a Surapur village. while a few cases 
of theft might have gone unnoticed and Taylor suspected in 
1843 that while he bia caie at Hyderabad a thief escaped 
ieee by briderty, on the whole potty theft as a crine 
was rare. Only the wandering tribes of Korwas (baskst- 
weavers) or Banjaras (selling grain and salt), not residents 
of Surapur, dared to commit thefts. Some Banjaras from 
Sholapur who stole cattle-heads in Surapur were apprehended 
and sent back to Sholapur. A case of theft by the Korwas 
was reported in 1845 and Taylor thought of expelling then. 
The following year hs sentenced some of them to hard labour 
on the roads from 6 to 9 months for a burglary. The stolen 
property used to be mostly recovered and eevee 
Cattle-lifting was not really a crime in the true 
sense of the term. Driving away cattle beyond the rivers 
er to other villages was ouly a customary way of registering 
grievances. When the grievance was redressed the cattle 
used to be restored. It was also customary to post threaten- 
ing letters to draw public attention. As Taylor arranged 
for ready redress of grievances the practice of cattle- 
lifting as a means of airing complaints declined. It was 
widely prevalent though, in adjoining Devadurg and Taylor 
could not get co-operation from the Mizsam's eet in 


checking it so far as Surapur was concerned in it. 
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However, there was good understanding between thes 
and Taylor otherwise, so that border raids could b2 checked 
and crisinals in either region could not take shelter in 
the adjoining territories. Taylor himself gave ful’ co- 
operation in apprehending criminals who passed through the 
principality after having committed crimes in the Company's 
or the Nisaa's careitcrves, He, however, claimed charges 
for wean them till further orders but was not always 
listened to. In 184§ for want of evidence he had to release 
the criminal Dharikari horsemen when they came to Surapur 
Wat persuaded authorities in adjoining regions to have then 
bound down by securities. In that year the notorious 
criminal Sewa Chumar was caught by the Company's police. 
Taylor secured two convincing depositions from eye-witnesses 
which were passed on by Pid Naik to the shastris at Surapur. 
They passed death sentence and the criminal was executed 
at Naribole in March 18hs, 

As for the police, in addition to the Sedar piadas 
there used to be shetsandies who held lands and claimed 
shares in baluti collections for police duties. There were 
no jails at all. Robbers were usually fined and flogged 
while adulterers were required to pay to the aggrieved party 
damages equivalent to marriage expenses. All had to pay 
for their own subsistence if they ever happened to be 
confined. Imprisonment as punishment was, however not 
customary. Taylor saw no need to set up regular p:nitentiaries 
and housed offenders in guard rooms. He reported towards 
the end of 1851 that there were 23 prisoners but that this 
namber was rarely, if ever, exce:ded in any year of his 
administration. 
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Taylor takes undue credit for maintaining lew and 
order in the principality. ‘On my arrival in the district 
I found the utmost lawlessness prevailing among the lower 
orders of Bedars, Colees etc. The whole of the sorders of 
both rivers were in a disturbed state, and constant 
retaliations going on from one side and the other, accompanied 
by loss of life and property. This was raduced in a great 
measure by the end of the first year. Persons who had 
complaints, found they would be attended to, and gradually 
ceased to resort to insolent means to obtain redrass. Since 
then I have been able with much satisfaction to report to 
you from year to year, that the district has been singularly 
free from crime, considering its population and the previously 
long continued lawlessness of the psople unchecked, if not 
dirsectly encouraged by that Rajah, and I can confidently 
appeal to the testimony of His Highness the Niszaa's Civil 
Officers on all sides of the Sumsthan, and to that of the 
British Civil Ofiicers on the western frontier, that all 
previous irregularities have been checked and subdued". 

This is somewhat exaggerated as Taylor is given to 
occasional boasting. All the more so when he was to draw up 
a memo designed to prove the benefits of British management 
of Surapur. There are limits to an administrator's ability, 
howsoever competent he might be, in checking inherent 
criminal tendencies and activities among the people he governs. 
Foreknowledge that crime will not pay and that it will be 
punished and suppressed is not enough of a deterrant as 
modern societies have discovered to their dismay. Possibly 
the prevalent structure of Surapur society left lit.le room 
for the expression of criminality. The low incidence of 
crim in the principality is something for the sociologists 
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to ponder over. In the maintenance of law and order Taylor 


was more lucky than efficient. 


Judioial Administration 

As there was little crime and not mich spirit 
of litigation among the general populace Taylor was 
required to do little in the administration of justice. 
Moreover, during Pid Naik's givani he was engrossed in 
revenue settlement and attempts to control public 
expenditure. The time-honoured system of judicial 
administration by self-governing panchayats prevalent in 
the principality continued during the entire period of 
Taylor's first aduinistration. Right from the beginning 
he was against introducing regular courts of justice as 
panchayats served the purpose in an effective, sconomical 
manner perfectly suited to the people at large. The Court 
of Directors, however, had suggested the establishment of a 
"tolerably constituted’ court of criminal justice if couilule: 
It is not understood why Taylor took this directive to mean 
setting up of civil gdalats as well. He submitied a longish 
report on panchayats particularly that of the Bedars at 
Surapur. Though all the difierent caste and other 
panchayats had been functioning efficiently and their decidons 
used to be generally fair and acceptable, of late, however, 
there used to be prolonged disputes inthe Bedar panchayat 
at Surapur and the panchayat verdicts did not find ready 
acceptance owing to factious spirit among that community. 
All the same Taylor was certain that Bedar populations 
concentrated at Surapur, Kakkera, Mudbole and Hemnur would 
oppose any other kind of tribunal. In view of their 
apprehended opposition and the competent functioning of 
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other panchayats Taylor considered innovation of any 
other courts of justice as inexpedient, thouzh he was 
prepared to carry out the measure .. ordered. when the 
Court of Directors rT Resident and the Government 
of India agreeing with him they dropped their suggestion. 
However, in Surapur town, Taylor took credit for re- 
establishing town panchayat composed of mirasdars, banias 
and merchants for trial of petty causes. Taylor counter- 
signed its sis though this appears to have been 
redundant; nor cam it be believed that the town panchayat 
was so moribund that Taylor had to revive it. If the 
volume of civil litigation was not mich as Taylor keeps 
on reporting repeatedly it is not understood why he 
considered it necessary to set up a haar mies court, 
Desides the town panchayat, around 1850-51. A Brahmin 
well-versed in Hindu law presided over it but the court's 
jurisdiction was confined to small suits involving 
inheritance, division of property, debts and the like. 
The Brahmin's decisions were found satisfactory and the 
Court of Directors regarded the innovation as an important 
cahGraeae 

Resident Fraser had suggested in view of the 
directive from the Court ef Directors gasis' courts for 
the Muslims though panchayats could deal with the dindue’ 
The gazi at Shahapur (Nizam's enclave in Curapur sagsthan) 
had theoretical jurisdiction over the Muslin community 
at Sagara and Surapur, but at the latter place he had no 
occasion to exercises it as there was litcle litigation 
and no crime at all in that community at Surapur. More- 
over the oagi was not very knowledgeable. He only 
occasionally visited Surapur. An illiterate gulls 
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deputised for him to carry out simple ceremonies. Taylor 
proposed to strengthen the oagi's authority by sending 
him the Urdu translation of MacNaghten's Muslim Civil Lav. 
The Hyderabad Governasnt too could help by either issuing 
&@ proclamation regarding the gagi's authority or by 
deputing a suitable person from the Sadr Adalat at 
ieaeeceen: The Resident considered any interference by 
the Nizam in Surapur's internal administration, let alone 
judicial, as highly Sejestieuabre, 

With special reference to the Court's suggestion 
of a fauidari adalat Taylor sought the Resident's 
opinion whether his own authority was not enough. He could 
take down depositions in simple form, pass sentences vase 
transmit the proceedings to the Resident for confirmation. 
To begin with the Resident considered it desirable that 
Taylor himself should confirm heavy punishment, particularly 
death sentence, awarded in criminal cases by sea 
But while subaitting this point to the Government of [ndla 
he expressed his doubts. As Taylor was exercising the 
powers of the former Rajas during the present ainority 
he could be deemed to have the authority to confirm and 
exzcute death sentences but he preferred confirmation either 
by himself or by the Government of India. The latter 
ordered that Taylor should not carry out a sentences 
unless these were confirmed by the Resident. 

Distrust of the simple but usually effective and 
inexpensive judicial machinery and procedures in the 
smaller Indian States led the Government of India, parti- 
cularly after 1853, to vest the Resident or Political Agent 
concerned with supreme judicial authority. I[t was a mark 
of assertion of British paramountcy yis-a-vis [ndian States. 
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But to a layman it would certainly appear strange that 
despite the local official's certifying the effectiveness 
of indigenous institutions a British Resident with no 
special legal qualifications or training nor any knowledge 
of local usages, customs or traditions should have been 
permitted to exercise the supreme power of life and death. 
Luckily for Surapur heinous crime itself was rare and hence 
this almost casual and anomalous grant of such power to 

the Resident did not result in grave injustice. All the 
same anomalies could be noticed in a couple of cases. For 
instance, in one case the panchayat did not specificaliy 
mention death sentence. It simply said ‘the circar is all 
powerful'; from which Taylor appears to have inferred it 

to mean award of death saiitehces Was the panchayat awed 

by the presence of the British officer and therefore left 
him to spell out the sentence? In another case one Monappa 
carpenter got the husband of his mistress murdered by 
hiring a couple of goondas. The panchayat awarded death 
sentence to the three men involved and the adulteress was 
to be seated with shaven head on an ass and banished 

from the samsthan. The Officiating Resident Col. Low 
referred the case to the adalat at Hyderabad which recommended 
life imprisonment for Monappa and whipping for the 
adulteress. When Resident Fraser resumed duty he did not 
accept the gdalat's decision, rightly so, as it was 

based on Muslim law not applicable in this case and confirmed 
the panchayat's verdict. He observed, however, that had 
the patchayat awarded death sentence or life sentence to the 
adulteress he would have been glad to confirm it. Corporal 
punishment was inadequate to this crime. Taylor taking a 
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cue from this observation informed that henceforth in 
similar cases he would direct the panchayat not to exempt 
a vomeraare full penalty for her crime on account of her 
sex alone. Such a directive looks like undue interference 
vy Taylor. Presumably the panchayats were customarily 
lenient to female criminals, particularly if they were 
partly and not fully responsible for the crime. The Court 
of Directors themselves pointed cut anomalies in the 
exercise of judicial powers by the Resident. While the 
panchayat had avarded death sentence to the offender in a 
double murder case the Resident had commted it to life 
imprisonment. This appeared extremely lenient to them in 
striking contrast with another case where death was caused 
by an accidental blow in a drunken brawl and the Resident 
had confirmed the sentence of 2 years rigorous isprisonsent 
for the perpetrator of this culpable heatelas: 

The little amount of civil litigation mostly 
involving settlement of debts, mercantile transactions and 
disputes over inheritance and property continued to be dealt 
with in a competent manner by the panchayats. There was 
rarely any appeal to him from their decisions _o 
in such few cases he found no reason to alter them. Taylor 
however, fails to mention any actual instance in any of 
his reports of appeals made to hia. When he reports, 'I 
employ, panchayat for civil justice! or that "in cases of 
murder, the a I established of panchayats has not 
disappointed me" he talks boastfully and loosely. He only 
possibly attended some panchayat meetings, which were 
self-governing bodies which functioned and could function 
with or without him. Sisilarly Taylor's boast that he ae 
endeavoured to make panchayats respectable and independent 
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is also self-contradictory with his repeated reports of 
their efficient functioning. At best panchayats from outside 
were assembled at the request of the parties concerned and 
he might have helped them in arranging them. What can be 
believed is that whereas earlier losing parties could manage 
to stay panchayat decisions by means of bribes or influential 
connections, now, he as an executive authority, saw to it 
that these were implemented and executed without exception. 
It would appear that besides panchayats some civil cases 

were also decided by mamlatdars (at eta peor’) aided 

by village officials and influential persons. To evade payment 
of debts people used ingenius devices, one of them being 
making third parties responsible for settlement. By taking 
no cognizance of any such agreements except between the 
debtor and creditor direct, Taylor appears to have helped 

in making settlement of disputes easier and such subterfuges 
Sieeae: 

Taylor's judicial administration, therefore, was 
confined to assembling panchayats in criminal cases, 
translating and transmitting their proceedings to the 
Resident, and after his confirmation carrying out death 
and other sentences in his executive capacity. In 
administration of civil justice he merely helped to arrange 
panchayats and implemented their decisions. He also 
repaired the traditional chabutra of the Bedar panchayat 
at Surapur at their request, as it had broken down. 


ude 8 
Taylor had no occasion to adopt any particular 
policy towards the various religious practices prevailing 
in the eer However, in a couple of instances he 
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was required to take a definite stand. In the beginning 


of August 1845, when the cholera epidemic subsided Bedar 
chiefs solicited his permission to hold their traditional 
ceremony of sacrificing sheep and buffaloes as a mark of 
their homage and gratitude towards their gods. Diwan Pid 
Naik was then on his death-bed. Presumably they would have 
approached him for permission had he been functioning. 
Other servants of the samsthan were against it as the 
ceremony had been attended with much violence in the past. 
But Taylor sanctioned it when the Bedar chiefs gave their 
word that peace would not be disturbed. The ceremony passed 
off smoothly and Taylor proudly reported it to the Resident 
who was also gratified at this proof of mutual confidance 
petween the Bedars and Taylor. But strangely enough the 
Government of India instead of appreciating Taylor's personal 
triumph quibbled over his ‘sanction’. Taylor haf to plead 
that as a servant of a christian Government and as a christian 
gentleman he had neither suggested, nor advocated nor ordered 
this pagan pooja. He hai only allowed it just as, for 
instance, a European commander of a native regiment would 
| let his sepoys perform their religious ceremonies when 
approached. Tre Resident supported ne explaining that 
“permitted” would have been a better word. 

On another occasion, in October 1847, the Udipi Math 
requested Taylor to prevent an unsithorised sannyasi from 
performing mudradbaran at Surapur. The Math had already 
obtained such a ban on the sannyasi in the past through the 
decisions of Sir Thomas Munro as Collactor of Bellary, his 
successor Bruce and even the Sadr Diwani Adalat at Madras. 
Raja Pid Maik (III) too had banned the sannyasi's religious 
activities at Surapur but this had not been strictly enforeed. 
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The sanzyasi had managed to gain quite a few adherents 
among the brahmin daftardars at Surapur. Perpetual disputes 
among his disciples were quite embarrassing but Taylor 
wondered whether he should go so far as to seize the 
sannyasi's midras and banish him. The Resident advocated 
non-interference but the Government of India instructed 

him to stick to past decisions. In this instance it may 
not be wrong to infer that the esteem in which Sir Miiro 
was held by them affected the Government of India's usual 
secular policy. 


Measures of Welfare 

Roads. - During Pid Naik's divani there was hardly 
any spare money in the state exchequer for any measures of 
public welfare. All the same Taylor managed to have a few 
streets in Surapur town cleared of rocks and obstructions to 
enable wheeled carriages to pass. He also undertook the 
construction of a 7eomile long road leading to Sonhal ea 
During his whole tenure of office he appears to have been 
able to lay about 30 ailes Seger spreading out from 
Surapur in various directions. 

Public Baulliings. - The same lack of funds was 
responsible for Taylor's inability to undertake the 
construction of any impressive public buildings when Pid 
Naik was alive. Only some very essential public works had 
to be completed such as the rebuilding of a sane cae 
Dazear, a chawdi and a small, near building for the daftar. 
After the Diwan's death, with a gradually increasin;: 
surplus in the treasury, Taylor sought and got the 
Resident's permission to spend sore money on public works. 
Guard houses for the sibandi and repair of the ghabutra 
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for the Bedar panchayat, were completed at small cost. 
But about Rs.2,000 were necessary to widen the entrance 
to the Durbar palace which used to be thronged by the sae 
people. Taylor built an impressive aide fg the palace. 
The palace building itself was also repaired. But when 
the banished Rani [shwaramma returned to Surapur the young 
Raja shifted from the palace to a building where his 
grandfather used to stay. The repairs done to this old 
residence were washed away in heavy rains, so it was pulled 
down and a new 3-storeyed palace was built at a cost of 
about Rs.20,000. Good building materials were brought 
from distant places. The rooms were made airy and large 
and furnished with Victorian furniture. A small garden was 
added, ugly structures and some stables nearly were cleared. 
An adjoining budlding was altered into a diwankhans which 
could be used for public business as well as entertainment 
and on ceremonial occasions. Among ainor public works may 
be mentioned the repair of the broken down steps and terrace 
of Gopalswami temple (cost, hs.650), a durable cutcherry 
building at the young Raja's request and barracks with mad- 
roofs for infantry Peper 

Piantatiens. - Another measure of public welfare by 
Taylor was the planting of mango and tamarin groves around 
Surapur. During 10 years of Taylor's Management more than 
a thousand trees appear to have been thitving 

Dispensary. - Taylor also set up a small public 
dispensary at Surapur. Though he says that it was desired 
by all classes of people it is doubtful considering the 
general apathy of Indians of the time towards western 
medicine. The dispensary cost Rs. 1290 yearly which 
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included the cost of medicines imported from Bombay, and 
establishment charges. Indigenous preparations also appe ir 
to have been in use. The dispensary was managed at first 
by 2nd dresser Murray and later by Dr. Sellers for 1 years 
when he was attached to Taylor's escort. It proved useful 
during the cholera epidemics which were quite a frequent 
occurrence in the principality. From 20 December 1849 to 
30 November 1850 about 300 patients were treated for ail- 
ments ranging from toothache to filaria and venereal 
disease, of which 241 got cured. Dr. Sellers appears to 
have done considerable surgery too. Among other prevailing 
diseases on which the doctor submitted detailed raports 
were abe of various kinds, syphilis, rheumatism, leprosy 
and dropsy. 

We have already referred to the construction and 
repair of irrigation tanks and works. Taylor had put 
himself heart and soul into administering and improving the 
small, medieval principality. With admiring approval end 
appreciation from the authorities he succeeded considerably 
in bringing it on a par with the adjoining Company's 
districts. Meanwhile minor Raja Venkatappa IV was growing 
to manhood and time had now arrived, first to transfer 
a part of public business and later to vest him with full 
powers. | 
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CHAPTER V 
RAJA VENKATAPPA IV AND THE BRITISH 


A - Childhood, Transfer of Power and Maladministration 
(a) Childhood and Education 


Raja Venkatappa IV, the one and only son of Raja 
Krishtappa and Rani Ishwaramma, was born in 183. As we 
have noticed before, he was immediately declared Raja on 
the death of his father in August 1842, and his mother Rani 
Ishwaramma acted as regent for him till she was forcibly 
removed from power. Though a few translations of his letiers 
during this period are extant they were written by the Rani 
for him, merely bear his seal, and as such furnish no 
information about him. The Rani loved her son and one of 
her reasons for not accepting Pid Naik as Diwan was the 
apprehension that the Diwan might harm the Prince's life and 
security. On the accession of tha Raja the Governor General 
directed Resident Fraser to convey to the minor Raja who was 
ascending the gadi in such difficult ciroumstances, his 
paternal but friendly sentiments and good wishes. The 
Resident was to "extend his care to him in the spirit of 
friendship and good wae Later the Governor General 
emphasised that the young Raja be giwen such good practical 
education as would enable him to carry on his administration 
properly when he attained majority: It became Taylor's 
duty to carry out this instruction. 

From Taylor's official reports it appears that the 
Raja's training programme consisted in the main of 
learning various languages. Taylor himself, 2nd dresser 
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Murray in his escort, Assistant Surgeon Dr. Sellers, and 

one Ramrao, a Brahmin official who had retired from the 
Company's service, taught him English. He learnt enough to 
read and understand easy books, picked up writing but 
probably could not speak it well enough. As Surapur's 
official language was Marathi, mastery over English was not 
essential though desirable. He learnt to read any 

document in Marathi and could write it tolerably well. 
Kannada and Telugu being his mother tongue and next 
household language it was no wonder if he became well-versed 
in them. He also picked up some Persian and learnt to speak 
Urdu wery well. The subject he failed to study was 
arithmetic. Over-indulgence by instructors, several of whom 
had to be dismissed for gross misconduct or embezzlement, 
and the Raja's own delicate health hampered his studies and 
slackened his progress. When he came of age his companions 
and attendants began to tell him that a Raja had no use for 
studies and this proved another obstacle. 

Another measure taken by Taylor for the Raja's 
training was to initiate him to public business as an 
observer. Taylor used to hold a durbar or cutcherry every 
Monday and sometimes on other days as well in which all 
State papers were read before the Raja, explained to hin, 
signed and sealed in his presence. The young lad exhibited 
natural curiosity, asked pertinent questions and took 
interest in public business. "It was satisfactory to observe 
his increasing interest in regard to these subjects". He 
had strong, natural ability and intelligence and Taylor 
considered him a boy of much promise. When Resident Fraser 
visited Surapur the boy was showed offi before him. The 
Resident was favourably imprzssed, found the lad 
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artegrtonste’! attached to Taylor and docile to his 
instructions. The young Prince was aild, affectionate by 
temperament, amiable and well-disposed, neither petulant 
nor irrascible. Taylor did net notice in him any trait of 
unruly passion or untruthfulness that needed correction. 
When the boy grew up Taylor remarked the same honesty which 
would not conceal irregularities or falsehoods of others 
either. 

The great events of the young Raja's childhood 
were ceremonial ascending of the gadi on 12 June 18K3. 
the Dasra festival on 21 October 1844 which passed peace- 
fally but at which his mirder was Pee and ritual removal 
of his hair in his 1ith year i.e. 18b3° 

The young Naja's health was delicate and always 
caused anxiety. He was subject to repeated fevers, one of 
them nearly fatal; the boy also survived an attack of cholera. 
Taylor encouraged the boy to take up excursions into the 
countryside which improved his health. Howaver, the irregular 
habits induced by his attendants and companions compelled 
Taylor to restrain the boy. He himself would have taken 
the lad along during his jamabandi tours and the boy too was 
quite enthusiastic about it. It would have proved the best 
aduinistrative training for the Raja. But anfortunately 
the boy's delicate health stood in the way. Taylor had 
ordered camping tents suitable for the Raja but unfortunately 
these arrived too late to be put to eee When in good 
health the boy exhibited active habits, learnt horse-riding 
well and used to be indifferent to fatigue. 

When the boy attained the age of 16 Taylor appears 
to have had some misgivings about him. While repeatedly 
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admitting that the Rani took great interest in her son's 
education he had also felt that the Prince had to be 
prevented from the ata aaa influence of her 
alleged love affair with Kasima. It was difficult to have 
a competent guardian for the boy. His own mother was un- 
steady and capricious. After her banishment he tried several 
guardian-tutors, found them unsuitable and placed him under 
one Timmappa, uneducated but firm in checking clandestine 
evils which harmed the Raja morally and physically. Taylor 
vaguely telis us that théRaja was fully aware of the low 
standard of people in Surapur (exeepting Brahmins), that 
he readily acknowledged his irregularities, that his repeated 
errors were instigated by others and not becsuse he was 
disposed to commit them. Taylor often used to exhort the 
Raja to avoid the weaknesses of his father who came to grief 
on that account. Like an indulgent guardian Taylor also saw 
the good side of his ward - how he was considerate, kind 
and charitable, could discern well who could be better 
servants of the State, clearly perceived what was just and 
right, and was capable of showing firmness and confidence 
though easy-going and undecided by nature. 

It was when the Raja completed his 16th year that 
Taylor proposed a simple test of his qualifications. Resident 
Fraser or any other compstent persons could examine his. [t 
would stimulate the Raja to greater endeavour if he were 
told that the termination of his minority depended uponthis 
test. To prepare him for it an intelligent but firm Kannada 
- knowing instructor could be sent. when the Raja would 
assume full powers over his principality there was none of 
rank or standing who was capable of assisting him. Taylor 
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had trained the hereditary servants of the State in routine 
business; but they indulged in low intrigue _ the Raja 
3 


would have to exercise firm control over thes. 
(bd) Partial Transfer of Power 


It speaks wolumes for Taylor's honesty and integrity 
that much in advance of the Raja's approaching majority he 
took up the question of allowing the young boy a share in 
adainistration whereas he could have deferred it conveniently 
to his own personal advantage. He overlooeked his own earlier 
suggestion of a qualifying test for the Raja, with sad 
results later on, and straightway proposed that the boy 
should look after his treasury and subsait periodical 
statements of accounts. In actual practice this did not 
involve mach responsibility as the items of expenditure 
were settled and the treasury officials well-trained. All 
that the Raja was required to do was to check the accounts, 
control household expenditure on festivals, donations. 
purchases etc. and curb possible extravagance of the royal 
family. Initially he sight commit mistakes but gradually 
he would learn to juige and decide independently. It might 
prove a stimalus for interest in sources of State revemie 
and build up his confidence. There was mach les: danger in 
this experiment than in ignoring the Raja's growing love of 
ease and irresponsibility. Besides, Tayler was there to 
giide the boy at every stage and apprise him of revenue and 
other aspects of administration as well. He had been often 
telling oe about the need for economy in State 
expendi ture. 
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Instead of commenting on this proposal the Resident 
asked the opinion of Surapur people as to when did they 
exp:ct thdRaja to receive full ceicest Since Taylor had 
never discussed this with anyone, not even with the Raja 
so far, nor would anyone have given his honest opinion for 
fear of consequences he could only offer his own opinion. 

He felt that the Bedars could get excitei if transfer oi 
power were deferred and the members of the Raja's family, 
particularly the Rani, would bse looking forward to it with 
a view to acquiring influence. The peasantry and small 
merch ints might be happy with prolonged British management 
wut their opinion did not matter. Of the populace only 
the daftardars had expressed their apprehension of 
irregularities but Taylor himself used to allay these fears 
by assuring them that the Raja would learn by Pee 

The Resident forbade Taylor from discussing cessation 
of Raja's minority with sean” To the Government of India, 
he recommended the Raja's immediate participation in public 
business, adding that British management could continue 
Deyond the Raja's attaining majority, if considered expedient. 
He proposed retention of Taylor as permanent Political Agent 
at Surapur, his aivice. be binding on the Raja and Taylor's 
salary to be paid by Surapur. Of course, retaining the 
British Agent could be made dependent upon the Raja's future 
conduct and management. In any case the Resident saw no 
potential ruling abilities in the Raja and feared that Surapur 
would relapse into chaos if the ar of:icer were 
permanently and absolutely withdrawn. 

The Governor General, Lord Dalhousie, agreed that 
"the young Rajah onoke Baad a a and encouraged to 
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exercise a considerable share of authority in government 
during the period that will elapse before he attains his 
full majority. Then he shall have completed his 18th year. 
I apprehend that in accordance with usual practice the full 
authority over his state mst be given to him". The Raja's 
consent to a British political agent's continuance, which 
was "in the highest degree desirable" could be invited. But 
if his State were orderly, his means adequate to his 
expenditure and he chose not to have a British political 
agent it could not be forced upon him. This however, was 
to be referred to the Court of Bieta. 

On receipt of Dalhousie's orders, Taylor who was 
then finalizing jamabandi, informed that as soon as the 
Raja met him at his camp he would transfer to him general 
control over expenditure and whatever other departments the 
Raja might desire reserving to himself only revenue settle- 
ment. He enclosed a draft letter to the Raja to be signed 
by the Resident. In this draft the Raja was informed that 
associating him in administration was a mark of the British 
Government's favour and confidence in him; that he must 
take his duties seriously, practise economy, continue public 
works, and not allow evil-minded persons to interfere. 
Taylor, of ses would assist him, but he must check his 
own daftar aioane: The Raja's partial participation dated 
from Ist Jamadiul-gwwal, 4.H. 1268 ( 22 Feb.1832 ). He sent 
a grateful letter to the Resident informing that he had 
prepared a statement of expenditure from . A.H. 1268 to date 
(evidently as an exercise), and making all the demanded 
promises. Though the reply was in Persian and Marathi it 
was obviously dictated and translated into English by Taylor 
for the Resident's sanstie. 
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(c) Ful Transfer of Power 


Finding the Raja's age of majority approachinz 

fast Taylor opined that it was now too late to set any 
qualifying test for vesting the Raja with full authority 

as had been suggested by him much earlier. Despite Taylor's 
advice the teenager was neglecting studies for which he had 
neither inclination nor talent and he could not have 

passed any test. As a matter of fact it was too lats for 
Taylor himself to refer to such a test at this stage. He 
himself had failed to follow up his initial proposal and 
conseéquantly none of the superior authorities (the Hesident, 
the Governor-General in-Counocil or the Court of Dir:ctors) 
ever took it into consideration. The Resident pointed out 
that the Court of Directors only wished te be sure of the 
Raja's capacity to gowern on which Taylor could send 
periodical reports. He emphasised that while 18 was the 
customary age of majority there was neither British 
regulation nor Hindu law that at that age a Raja mst 
necessarily be vested with full authority, nor had the Raja 
been 80 assured the subject being under the consideration 
of the supreme authorities. While submitciing these papers 
to the Governor General in Council Under Secrsatary w.Seton- 
Carr merely paraphrased these ideas pointing out that if the 
Raja was given full powers a lit:le later than 13 it caused 
no great inconvanisnce. The Governor General in Council 
reiterated to the Resident that Court's orders were avaited 
and that neither precise time for full transfer of power 
nor any qualifications for the Raja could be prescribed at 
present. This reply was based on Lord Dalhousie's noting: 
"I adhere fully to the opinion expressed before. Though the 


I do not consider that wa can at this late stage establish 
any standard of capacity beyond the assurance that he is 
not absolutely innate? 

Taylor's report on the Raja's ability to ee 
was not very encouraging. The young Raja had given up 
ehseking accounts after initial enthusiasm was spent out. 
Though he aight not be unduly extravagant having become 
aware of his unnecessary expenditure he was procrastinating 
in preparing a schedule of State expenses. He pai little 
attention to practical administration though quite keen to 
have full management. He had appointed some favourites in 
Place of experienced hands. Hea was surrounded by unworthy 
eompanions who exercised a pernicious influence though his 
recent marriages had curbed his promiscuity. Taylor 
wondered whether his subjects could look forward to protection 
and unrestrieted access to the Raja for redress of grievances. 
The Raja used be out on hunting expeditions for days together. 
He was full of apparent sincere assurances, though. But the 
proof of the pudiing was in the eating. Taylor's exhortations 
and remonstrations irritated him. Taylor felt that tne 
second pattabhisheka, therefore, could be delayed by four 
more years. But he dared not suggest it frankly. He 
guardedly wrote, “It rests with Govarnm-nt to decide whether 
it is not more expedient to continue supervision till his 
good management warranted entire withdrawal". But if 
political considerations and policy in respect of other 
native states justified complete withdrawal one had <0 abide 
by its rzsults. Moreover delay in complete transfer of pover 
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would deeply hurt the Raja. The Resident agreed with hia, 
though as a matter of fact it was futile to discuss the 
question on which Lord Dalhousie had already expressed his 
firm opinion and which was under submission to the Court for 
final decision. Taylor did so on demand from the Resident 
and presumably because the Governor General in Council's 
latest instructions were not yet conveyed to him. 

On completing 18 years on 5th Zilhaj 1268 (20 Sen.13852 ) 
the Raja applied to Taylor as well as to the Resident for 
being vested with full authority, and sent Yenkappa 
Jellapalli to Hyderabad to plead his case. His humble 
petition provoked the Resident as an attempt to hustle the 
Government into decision. Besides, it referred to the 
Resident's promise of transfer of power which he strongly 
denied as having been made. Taylor himself was then at 
Hyderabad for medical treatsent having left Jellapalli to 
look after the administration. Taylor did not like Jellapalli’s 
minor mission and punished him by taking away his sanads for 
2 jagir villages for his aa The Raja tried to shift the 
blame to Jellapalli but took Taylor's remonstrances in good 
jeteie: Informed of tha Raja's petition the Government of 
India ruled that present arrangement was to continue till the 
receipt of the Court's orders. The Court of Directors 
concurred with Dalhousie regarding the partial transfer to 
the Raja of public business not compelling him to have a 
British agent but added, “you will not fail to press on the 
young Rajah the necessity of maintaining the excellent system 
of administration now established and warn him of the 
consequences of falling into their former disorder". Before 
the Court's orders could reach Taylor he submitted another 
confidential report on the Raja. It contained a chaprasi's 
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(obviously Taylor's spy) account of how the Raja's 
companions were exhorting him to create disturbances to gain 
gadi, how he continued to neglect administration, entertain 
bad characters, and sulked at expostulations and admonitions. 
What really scandalised Taylor was the Raja's reported 
acts of sodomy. "I really do not know what to do with hia, 
to save him or keep him even tolerably straight, or how to 
report on him to Govzrnaent. I must tell the truth if there 
is no improvement and he must take his chance". 

Nevertheless, when Col.Low took charge as Resident 
at Hyderabad, in accordance with Government's previous 
orders he invited tha Raja's consant toe Taylor's appointment 
as Political per The Raja asked its meaning from Taylor 
who, while explaining it, added that it was a mark of 
distinction conferred by the British Government on important 
Indian states { As Taylor had nov made clear whether his 
advice would be binding either in theory or in practice the 
Raja in reply with matching vagueness solicited British 
protection. It is interesting to see Col.Low follow Gen. 
Fraser's footsteps in this direetion whea he regarded the 
Raja's uncertain reply as sufficient for Taylor's appointwent 
and spelt out the actual amount to be paid by the Raja 
towards Taylor's aaenaes. When this became clear to 
the Raja he refused tha agency on the ground of expanse. 
Surapur could not afford it. Dalhousie considered the Raja's 
reply to be presumptuous but stuck to his original stand that 
British political agency could not be foreed upon the Raja. 


* He is of full age, and has a claim to his independence; nor 


can I reeognize any right on our part to thrust upon his 
an adviser who is to take part in his administration. The 
Government of India might of course recuire the Raja to 
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receive Capt. Taylor as a political agent at his Court. 

But Shorapore is not of sufficient importance to justity 

this expenge. The Raj should be made over fully to the 
Raja. He should be enjoined at the same time to bear in 

mind the good advice he has received and should be warned 
that his future prosperity will depend upon his own conduct.” 
Dalhousie suggested that in any case Taylor, who was being 
considered for appointment in one of the newly caded districts 
of the Nisam, adjoining Surapur, could keep an eye on the 
Raja's weatietvetion, 

The Court of Directors, as usual, endorsed the 
Governor General's opinion. Besides, their letter containing 
it arrived too tite Meanwhile on 30th June 1853 Taylor 
handed over full charge to the Raja in a brief investiture 
ceremony. The Raja hed been directed to enforce judicial 
decisions made during Taylor's time, protect officials 
trained by him, continue stipends to his relations and | 
Rpeshkash to the Nisam and abide by advice given by Taylor. 
The Raja was full of assurances and promises in parson to 
Taylor and on paper to the Resident. Taylor handed over all 
revenue records and necessary English correspondence. And 
thus the British management of the principality came to an 
end. Later events proved it to be an interval rather than 
an end, but Dalhousie had not intended it. He withstood the 
pressure of local offid als favouring continuance of direct 
British supervision. Despite the recommendations of the 
Resident and unfavourable reports from Taylor he did not 
flinch from what he considered as a principle of justice. 

As we have noted above curapur in his eyes did not possess 
such political significance as would compel him to modify 
that principle. All the same in this instance he stands 
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| £m amusual light which should clear the vision of students 


Dathoud~ Con of his dovernor-Generalship. 
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(4) MaLadministration 


The Court of Directors in their letter dated 12th 
April 1656 had specifically stated that 1% would be the duty 
of the British officer in charge of Raichur Doab bordering 
on Surapur to watch, advise, remonstrate or assist the Raja, 
of course through the Resident at Hyderabad. The Court had 
urged that the Raja mist observe Taylor's engagements in 
respect of revenue and other matters, and that he mist be 
warned, if necessary, of permanent forfeiture of the 
principality to the British if there was See rr Te 
The centre of British control over Surapur had shifted in 
the past from Matkhal to Surapur itself. Now it thus changed 
to Raichur. But the Officer in charge of Zastern division 
of Raichur Doab was not Taylor but Maj.Hampton. Later Capt. 
Ivie Campbell officiated for him. It is they who submitted 
reports on the Raja's maladministration. One also gathers 
similar bits of information on it through Taylor's later 
report which, however, is inferential in nature. 

As socn as complete power was transferred to the Raja, 
his private attendants, in addition to other parties, began 
to plunder the wealthy with impunity. This led to ths 
migration of substantial cultivators, traders, bankers and 
industrious classes to the Nisazs's or the Company's adjoining 
territories. Warning of giwan BShimrao that this would invite 
British intervention put a stop to it. Though the Raja held 
durber for an hour every day he only transacted routine 
business and took no interest in actual administration. He 
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indulged in his hobby of hutting, carried on a hoaosexual 
affair with the son of a dancing girl and got into the 
hands of vulgar companions who exercised unbounded 
influence over him. He resumed many jagirs worth more than 
a lakh of rupees only to lavish them on these feesistear 
Induced by one of them he opened the sluices of Benhal tank 
merely to catch the fish easily; it resulted in loss of 
cultivation under it in a year of famine. Work on the 
Kachaknur tank was laft incomplete and the dispensary 
established by Taylor disbanded. 

Though immediate plunder was stopped law and order 
broke down to an extent where offenders went unpunished. 
Bhaimrac divan settled private scores and opprassed his 
enemies. One Huachappa Desai who had plundered Sagar Shahpur 
(an enclave in Surapur belonging to the Nisam) was raported 
to have roceived the Raja's protection. Creditors tortured 
debtors to realise their dues, but vent unnoticed. Cattle- 
lifting, particularly in border areas, which had been 
suppressed by Taylor, and plundering of ripe flelds, received 
encouragement from the Raja and his creatures as proof of 
spirit and enterprise. Extortion often accompanied by 

torture was either ordered by the Raja or perpetrated by 
his companions. The Raja's confidents themselves indulged 
in criminal activities, received stolen property, and 
assisted criminals in every way. Yone, not even Brahains, 
could afford not to bear arss in self-protection. 

Ne one dared to complain, and even if one did, one 
had no chance of being heard. Officials connected with the 
civil court set up by Taylor at Surapur became notoriously 
wenal. Profits were supposed to be so large that offigers 
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were for farming the judgeship { Consequently the court 
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fell into disrepute and eventually ceased to exist. 

Such lack of protection to the ryats end oppression 
was bound to affect cultivation resulting in loss of revenue 
to the State. It was no wonder if Taylor found no trace 
of New Orleans variety of cotton cultivation later which he 
had been encouraging earlier. Sugarcane, fruits and similar 
garden produce used to be taken away without payment by 
the Raja's servents and companions during their frequent 
countryside excursions. But this pales into insignificance 
when compared to the indiscriminate grant of ings lands by 
forcibly dispossessing previous tenants. The Raja's 
companions procured blank orders to willage officers and 
filled them up as they pleased. There was a scrambls among 
the new jnamdarg, the village watandars and those with local 
power and interest for best lands. Waste lands brought 
under the plough by encouragement were taken away by thes 
depriving the original cultivators of the fruits of their 
labour. 

Lax and oppressive revenue administration, without any 
check on accounts coupled with bad seasons and scanty rains 
on account of which several cattle perished brought only 
Rs. 1% lakhs as ravenue in 1653-54. To raise the revenue the 
Raja began to impose irregular cesses and increase his 
demands. The treasury was exhausted soon enough and arrears 
of payment running into nearly 2 lakhs of rupees to the 
Sibandi and hereditary officials, servants of the state, 
stipendiaries and annuity-holders accumilated. It was 
apprehended that the Raja would fail to pay the Hyderabad 
kists but he managed by raising loans. The Haja borrowed 
right and left, from local sahukaers and sgeths, near and 
distant relations, friends and even a money-lender at 
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Bangalore. His creditors numbered 53, and amounts of loans 
ranged from Rs.8 to Rs. 32,000. Cloth worth Rs.18000 and a 
necklace costing nearly Rs.8,000 was bought on credit but 
never paid for. ‘o raise funds he went to the extent of 
occasionally pawning the jewelry donated by hiasalf to the 
Gopalswami temple at soceage 

Such ruinous galadministration would hive called 
forth not merely remonstrances but threats of annexation 
by the British. Howsver, the immediate cause of severe 
protests by the British ofileials was the raported sal- 
treatment by the Raja of his cousins yig. the sons of late 
Raja Pid Naik. The quarrel between the two was instigated 
and fomented by diwan Bhimrac who bore private enaity 
towards them. The cousins karkup was so ill-treated that he 
escaped to Hyderabad. The cousins themselves fled and finally 
took asylum at Dewadurg. Their half-sister, daughter of 
Pid Naik’s concubine, was ravished by « favourite of the 
Raja and returned to her grandmother. Their families vere 
forced to leave their ancestral houses which were pulled 
down and their jagirs were confiseated. Driven to 
destitution and despair the cousins conveyed to the British 
authorities their intention of creating disturbances on 
account of which they were kept under surveillance. The 
Raja's yaxil, when taxed, vehemently denied and said that 
this and other instances of maladministration were inventions 
of enemies. He might have been justified to an extent as 
relations between a raja and his jagirdars who often tend to 
be independent of him are frequently full of friction. 
However, his explanation was considered unsatisfactory and 
the Raja was threatened and exhorted to treat his cousins 
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properly and to provide for them. He offered to pay then 
Re.§00 per month in lieu of jagirs on condition that they 
settled their creditors who used to annoy him; he would not 
allow the cousins to return to Surapur. The Resident did 
not press for restoration of if their income was 
applied to liquidating their debts. Campbell, the 
Officiating Commissioner was against it, as Adah was no 
guarantee of punctual payment of cash stipend. The Court 
of Directors too doubted the wisdom of the Resident in ‘: 
agreeing to such an inadequate amount and urged mediation. 
In the Resident's opinion the cousins had to acknowledge 
the authority of the Raja as the head of their clan before 
restoration sittanea: However, he persuaded the Raja to 
increase the des oa to Rs. 900 poem. and considered the 
subject as closed, Though the Court urged further mediation 
the subject was dropped for the time being and revived only 
during Capt. Taylor's second spell. 

Although the picture of the Raja's administr:tion as 
emerging through the Sritish reports and correspondence 
appears to be so uniformly aa it mist be observed that 
it is exaggsrated and coloured. Neither Maj. Hampton nor 
Capt. Campbell had firsthand information of the Raja's 
maladsinistration though they were quite assertive about it. 
Taylor suffered from the very human tendency to shine in 
contrast by painting a dark picture of his predecessor. Many 
other attenuating cireumstances also must not be ignored. 

As noticed before, during the whole period of tha Raja's 
regime natural calamities like famine, scarcity, and scanty 
rains beyond his control were in part responsible for 
dwindling revenues. The Raja was, after all, young and 
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inexperienced. It was the duty of momlatdars trained by 
Taylor to stick on and help. Instead, foresesing disorders 
they resigned, ep blog at the commencement of his reign, 

and fled to the adjoining regions. At least Yenkappa 
Jellapalli, who was the most respectable, experienced. 
elderly relation of the Raja and to whom Taylor himself had 
entrusted local administration during his first an 

should have continued to advise and support the Raja. But 
he was among the first to resign and get employment under 
the Company forsaking even his oad sateen Nadie: The Haja's 
conduct was certainly not such as could inspire confidence 
amongst them but if they had any mettle in them they would 
hve chosen to face the odds in the interest of the State 
instead of following the line of least resistance. [n their 
absence the Raja came completely under the influence of 
coarse companions and self-seeking men. The Raja's actions 
were more those of his advisers than his own, he being weak, 
ylelding, ease-loving and easily influenced. His fraquent 
change of ican may be as mich an indication of his 
endeavour to find a suitable administrator as of his fickle- 
minded nature. His proposed employment of Bapuji Vikaji, a 
reputable Parsi administrator, to manage his remae 
though we do not know if it came about, is a pointer in that 
alrection. If one could examine the personal record of many 
servants of the State, of whom Taylor himself had not auch 
opinion, it is possible that the dismissals and replacements 
may be found to have been justified. Although the Raja had 
many other personal weaknesses he was not addicted to liquor 
or opium unlike his uncle or father and is not reported te 
have seduced women indiscriminately. As for the migration of 
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many people owing to oppression only defaulters had laft 
according to the Raja. In fact even Campbell admitted 

that many watandars <id feel secure enough to aie The 
Raja was gradually learniAg by experiance. For instance, 
when he personally concluded jamabandi, cultivators in 200 
villages threatened to desert on account of high assessment 
and he was obliged to make satisfactory promises to thes. 
There was certainly reason for hope in the latter part of 

the Raja's rule when the Resident ceased to have any complaints 
about him. The assurances of the Raja's yaki) that he vas 
managing his own affairs, was inclined to do all that was 
reasonably required of him and desired to do well, in which 
the Resident also placed some re may not be taken at 
their face value; but the fact that such a convincing pleader 
of the Raja's cause continued to be in Surapur despite all 
the maladministration was a harbinger of hope. 


B- The Revolt 


After the outbreak of the mutiny at Meerut on 10 May 
1857 many native chiefs in India began to be viewed with 
suspicion by the British. Rumours began to thicken and the 
whole political atmosphere became charged with distrust. The 
Surapur Raja too began to be enveloped in the hasy mist of 
mistrust. 


Eirst Reports 
There was no dearth of informers and interested 
parties whe began to circulate stories of the Raja's dis- 
affection. Indian officials at Muddebihal near the borders 
of Surapur on the Bijapur side, reported on the Raja's usual 
hunting expedition with a large retinue, as if it were a most 
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alarming ce One Baimrao in Surapur service alleged 
that the Raja was recruiting Arabs from Hyderabad and genntns 
aggression on withdraval of British troops to the north. 

A Sitaram Bawa at Bangalore mentioned Surapur Raja as one 
among other Indian princes plotting the Mutiny. More important 
was the statement of one Mahipal Sing, son of Jawahar Sing, 
recently discharged from the Thagi Department who had been 
arrested for attempting to spread sedition in the 29th Hegiment 
stationed at Belgaum and was executed on that charge. Mahipal 
Bing alleged that the Surapur Raja had sent him to incite 

the troops at Belgaum on the promise of some territory and 
reported that the Raja had informed him of his enlistment of 
Rohillas and Arabs. Mahipal Sing's statement was recorded 

on 14th August 1857. The Bombay Government itself did net 
Place mich reliance in the statement by a person who vas 
hoping for ad by large disclosures, but considered it worth 
investigation. Although Resident Davidson did not anticipate 
any overt act of hostility from the Raja he regarded him as a 
weak character, complately under the control of 111-disposed 
paople and asked Lt. R.N.Taylor, acting Daputy Comaissioner 
of Raichors Doab to keep a close wateh on the Raja. He 
proposed te summon the Raja at a convenient time to Hyderabad 
for sciieastien: The Government of India approved of this 
san obviously as the Resident, stories of Raja's disaffection 
with a pinch of salt. 


65 
RN, Taylor's Report on the Rais 


On 29th September Taylor informed the Residency of the 
warnings he had issued to the Raja against creating any sort 
of disturbance. He Bad not been able to ebtain any positive 
proof about the orders of Surapur Chief to Mahipal “ingh. 
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But he had advised the Raja to disband his newly raised 
mercenaries and to appoint a proper new Diwan. In reply 
the Raja denied Mahipal Sing's allegations, proclaimed 
his fidelity to the British and applied for a pass across 
the Krishna River for horsemen whom he had discharged. The 
passes were probably not issued before Taylor could ascertain 
of the strength and destin:tion of the horsemen. Taylor 
also reported that spies from Curapur had been sent to 
cantonments in Raichur with a view to finding out any 
aggressive intentions on the part of the British. But although 
Dasra was supposed to be the day for some disturbance it 
passed off peacefully and Taylor did net expect any trouble 
till the monsoon was fully over. 
. 66 

However, alarms continued to be spread about the intended 
revolt at Surapur. In October 1857 Lt. Xerr, commandant of 
Southern Maratha Horse forwarded two seditious letters 
allegedly written by one Anandrao of Surapur. I[t was also 
baliewed that Nanasaheb of Kanpur had deputed to the Raja a 
brahmin envoy named Nana Sankeshwar. The Raja continued to 
be charged with strengthening his troops and collecting 
ammunition. Besides, he was also alleged to have organised 
dacoities in his own country (') with a view to raising 
more money for greater adventures beyond his borders. In 
view of such vague but repeated reports about the Raja's 
hostility Resident Davidson decided to depute his 2nd Assi:tant 
Capt. W.i.Campbell for an on-the-spot enquiry into all the 
charges and to demand satisfaction from the Raja. 4 letter 
was accordingly issued to Campbell on the 27th December 1857. 
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Capt. Campbell arrived at Surapur on the 11th January 
1858, with an escort of about 60 men. The Raja whe had 
already been informed about this deputation received 
Campbell with all due courtesies. Campbell at once started 
his enquiries, held several interviews with the Raja who 
stoutly denied any hostile designs, and had talks with the 
newly appointed diwap Bhimrac. He could not gather any 
satisfactory information about Raja's complicity either with 
Mahipal Sing or despatch of any envoy to Nana Saheb. In his 
opinion the seditious letters of Anandarao were forgeries. 
On reports of military preparations « the forts of Rainpalla 
and Waghingera, the Raja invited inspection and Campbell 
found not enly these forts but even the one at Wandurg quite 
unprepared, containing only some old, useless guns while the 
gunpowder was enough only for pyrotechnical display. The Raja 
promised compensation to the parties who were alleged to have 
plundered with his connivance. A couple of horsemen in dis- 
guise who had gone for espionage at Rainpalla were fired at 
but only with a view to warning the neighbourhood to be on the 
alert. On the 21st of January Campbell reported that he did 
not apprehend any intended revolt on the part of the Bedars, 
who were, however, upset at the posting of British troops at 
the frontier. In fact even after a fortnight after his arrival 
Campbell could not arrive at any conclusive proof of the 
Raja's hostility. Hawever, during all this period he noticed 
small bands of mercenaries entering into Surapur and some of 
them taking shelter in a mosque, 
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Meanwhile, Salar Jang, the Nizam's Prime Minister, learnt 
through his intelligence service tht the Surapur Chief had 
sent a couple of agents to Hyderabad for the purpose of 
enlisting Arab mercenaries. The Arabs refused because they 
found no guarantee about the period for which they would be 
required to serve and also presumably because they vere 
afraid that they may be asked to fight against the British 
forces. The Minister issued orders for the arrest of the 
Surapur emissaries, promised apprehension of Arab jamadars 
and passed on the information to Resident Davidson for 
necessary action. The Raja of Wanparti too informed the 
Resident of the current rumours about the employment of 
Arabs for the Surapur Chief. 

69 

Cant. Campbell Secures Proof 

In the meantime Campbell also pursued his enquiries 
. relentlessly as a result of which on 27th J:unuary he reliably 
came to learn through Diwan Bhimrao that the Raja had issued 
notes of hand ordering five Arab and Rohilla chiefs named 
Tusduk Husain, Mir Arif Ali, Sidi Suleman, Sidi Nasib and 
Issat Khan to raise 500 men each for a period of six sonths 
at a salary of Rs. 35 p.m. for a horseman and Rs. 15 p.m. for 
a foot soldier. The following day the Raja himself acknowledge 
it and stated that he so acted on accoint of many raports 
regarding the apprehended annexation of his territory, purely 
for self-defence. He agreed to discharge about 360 men he 
had managed to enrol but he had neither the foree to expel 
them nor the money to pay them off. 
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As soon as Resident Davidson came to know from Campbell 
of some tangible proof of the Raja's hostility he at once 
ordered Capt. Wyndham of the Lingsugur Field Foree (which was 
nearest the frontier of Surapur) with all available guns 
and troops to Surapur, who thereupon commenced to move with 
2 12-pounder guns, 40 cavalrymen and 400 infantry. The 
Bombay aNd Madras governments were also requested for re- 
inforcement so the Kurnool Movable Column under Maj. Hughes, 
left on 2nd February with two heavy guns manned by a half of 
European Company, 1 squadron native cavalry, 2 companies of 
native infantry and 2 companies of Highlanders. From Bolarua 
an artillery train under Capt. Biden with 4 light guns was 
to march. The Bombay Government ordered its field force at 
Kalladgi and Gen. Lester at Dharwar to co-operate in a 
combined attack on Surapur. This mobilisation of forces was 
in keeping with Davidson's policy of nipping in the bud the 
nucleus of even a possible revolt. He advocated a strong 
line, was against any attempt at conciliation and was keen 
on inducing among the people the fear of being crushed and 
suppressed by actual force in case of hostile designs. He 
requested Salar Jang to apprehend armed parties escaping from 
Surapur and to proclaim that it was an act of hostility to 
join Surapur Rajah. 

Cc C Shifts his 

All remained quiet at Surapur, however, till the 31st 
of January, though Campbell sensed a strong feeling against 
him in the town. He also received reports of an intended 
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Fising of Bedars at Devadurg. Presumably to investigate it 
and also to ensure his own safety Campbell left Surapur, 

crossed the frontier river and reached Devadurg. The Raja 
provided him carriage and suitable escort for this purpose. 


Waat Happened On 7th February 338? 


Meanwhile the mercenaries continued to colleet at Surapur 
and the Raja was quite unable to get rid of them. By 7th of 
February Capt. Wyndham of the Lingsugur Field Forea had already 
reached Surapur and camped there. But on the afternoon of 
that day he noticed hostile preparations in the bastions on 
the hillocks near “urapur 1} ailes away. So he ordered the 
camp to be struck and while it was in the process of 
shifting to more open ground, on a small hill on the left 
flank more Arabs and Rohillas continued to assemble. At 
about this time Capt. Campbell too had returned to Surapur 
finding safety in the presence of the armed detachment of 
Capt. Wyndhaz. The Raja presumably afraid of the belligerent 
activities of the Arabs and Rohillas whom he was unable to 
contrel, sent an envoy named Balwant Rao to Campbell to 
assure him of friendship and submission to the British. While 
this envoy was returning from Campbell he saw Tusduk Husain, 
one of the Rohilla Chiefs with his men going towards the 
British camp. 4 little later at about J O'clock the Rohilla 
Chiefs started firing at the British detachment. Active 
hostilities had commenced and continued t11l midnight. The 


Raja's troops consisting of Arabs, Rohillas and Bedars vere 
eztimated to be 5000 strong. ihe Raja who was at his palace 
at the time tried to stop it but was powerless to do so. 
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Capt, Newberry Killed 


The following morning, on 8th February Capt. Wyndham 
recaived reinforcements from the Kurnool Movable Column 
which marched through Devadurg to Surapur. The terrain vas 
rocky and difficult. Capt. Newberry of the Sth Madras 
cavalry (which formed part of the Kurnool Column) led the 
attack on the Raja's foress which had been firing upon then 
and in the course of the action was killed. His subaltern 
Lt.R.C. Steward was severely wounded. 
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Capt. Wyndham did not feel confident enough to attack 
the fort and capture the town yet. He decided to await 
Col. Malcolm of the Southern Maratha Horse who was to arrive 
from Kalladgi (in Bijapur District of Mysore State). Action 
continued, but luckily for Wyndham protracted siege of the 
town was found unnecessary. A Muslim shopkeeper showed the 
way to the town, the British forces captured and plundered 
it. Ine Raja's seraglio which had taken shelter in a 
neighbouring village on the Raja's advice returned on the 
promise of Shee 
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Where was tho Raja while his capital was being 
plundered? Ever since the hostilities had commenced the 
Raja had tried to restrain his forces. But finding the 
situation getting worse than he feared he planned to flee the 
township on 7th night itself. He could not do so, however, 
as the Rohilla jamadars demanded payment of their wages and 
additional rewards, specially for killing Capt. Newberry. 
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The Raja became particularly agitated over the latter's 
death and confirmed his plan to leave the town secretly. 

He stalled the jamadars by promises of gold, told the 
inhabitants to leave the town but that he intended to ramain 
to fight and secretly fled from it on Sth night, taking with 
him only a couple of retainers, a little cash and some 
jewelry. “ith Rohillas on one side and the British on the 
other he had no hope, he said to his divan. 
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The Raja managed to reach Hyderabad and tried to meet 
the Resident. But before he could do so he was apprehended 
by the Nisam's agents and was handed over to the Residency. 
There he was kept imprisoned in a room at Secindsrabad and 
arrangements were made for his trial. Before that he made a 
statement in which he vehemently denied ever having had any 
intentions to rise against the British and disavowed all 
rasponsibility for the attack on the British troops. His 
excuse for trying to raise the Rohillas was that he apprahnied 
an attempt by se aaa a Maik (a cousin of the ‘‘aja) to 


capture the throne. 
Bala's Confessions to Taylor 


The Resident naturally did not believe him and sent 
Capt. Meadows Taylor to dig out the truth from tha Raja, 
expecting the Raja to be mor: truthful and communicative with 
his former guardian. The Resident's expectations were not 
belied. The Raja was such excited and thersfors incoherent 
at the beginning. So Taylor had to interview him thrice, on 
23rd, 25th and 27th March. In these interviews the Raja 
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came out with the plot to murder Campbell while at Surapur, 
messages sent by rulers of Southern Maratha states (Kolhapur, 
Akalkot, Jamkhandi, Mudhol, Juth, Miraj, Tasgaon) inciting 

hia to rebel, the part played by Arab jamadars. He furnished 


a 
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and conspirators according to the Rais. The list included 
not only Arab and Rohilla jamadars, but Raja's own relations 
and servants, former diwans of Surapur, Sosain agents and 
Bedar chiefs. He admitted having got into the hands of such 
evil advisers, bit repe:tedly emphasized how he found it 
difficult to shake them off or to restrain them. He pleaded 
innocence and took credit for saving the life of Campbell. 


the Trial 


Even before Taylor was sent to secure confessional 
disclosures from the Raja the Resident with the approval of 
the Government of India had decided to try the Raja under a 
military commission, treating him as dependent of the British 
and not of the ice Accordingly on 28th April 1858 a 
Military Court constituted under the authority of the 
Resident commenced its proceedings against the Raja. The 
Court comprised Brigadier William Hill, commandant of 
Hyderabad Contingent as Pr.sident, Maj. Charles Burton as 
Judge Advocate eonducting the proceedings, Lt. H.C.Wright as 
Interpreter and four other military officers. I[t examined 
five prosecution witnesses, viz. Capt. Campbell, Divan 
Bhimrao, Chainsing, a chaprasi with Capt. Campbell, Balwantrao 
a jamadar sent by the Raja to Campbell and Mankoji Monar, a 
damadar of Mysore Horse which arrived with Capt. Newberry. 
The Raja was allowed to examine Capt. Campbell, Diwan Shuisraoc 
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and Lengappa daftardar (who actually wrote the notes of 
hand for raising Rohilla and Arab troops). The Raja 
submitted his own defence. The trial ended on 7th May 
1858, when the Court delivered its judgement holding the 
Raja guilty of the charge of revolting against the Sritish 
Government and sentencing him to transportation for ire, 


The Suicide =. 


While the Raja was being conducted to Chingleput (in 
Madras Presidency) to serve his sentence at the first camp 
itself during the journey, on 11th May 1858, the Raja found 
an opportunity to put an end to his life. Lt. Picket, the 
officer in charge, had hung his belt with its loaded 
revolver over a chair and was sleeping in his bungalow. He 
Game running on hearing a shot, found the Raja lying on the 
ground quite dead. The bullet had entered his stomach and 
passed through the spine. Lt. Picket was courtmartialled 
for his carelessness but sentenced only to be scoriGcnied: 


The above is a bare narration of events as they took 
place. It is possible to embellish it and present the 
account as a struggle for freedom by the Surapur Raja. But 
one might do so only after ascertaining the Raja's motives 
and determining the true nature of his actions. At the 
outset it is quite clear that the only allegation which the 
Military Court could prove convincingly against the Raja 
was that between 29th December 1857 and 7th February 18538 
he had collected a number of mercenaries, His own notes of 
hand and his confession were there to prove it. The Raja's 
defence was that the Rohilla Chiefs had managed to procure 
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the notes while he was in a drunken state. His plea was 
not, accepted, since for purposes of law it made no 
difference and also because he had not disclosed these 
facts to Campbell till it became absolutely necessary. 

In his talks with Meadows Taylor the Raja had confessed 
that he had been exhorted by the various native chiefs in 
Southern Mahrashtra and northern Karnatak to join their 
general plan of rebellion against the British. But then 
he also persistently pleaded that he was misled by evil- 
minded people and had no hostile designs against the British. 
He repeatedly stated that in collecting the troops he acted 
from the fear of possible annexation of his state. If one 
were to judge the Raja's motives from his actions his 
defence seems acceptable. When Lt. R.N.Taylor, Deputy 
Commissioner of Raichur Doab asie d him to dismiss his 
troops, he requested passes for them. He was instructed 
to dismiss his diwan Keshav Rao and appoint another; he 

did so and appointed Bhimrao in his place. His fortshad no 
military preparations whatsoever. Campbell could not 
connect him with either Mahipal Sing or any deputy to Nana- 
sahebd. Throughout he expressed an anxiety for Caspbell's 
safety and saw to it as far as he could. He tried to 
dismiss his mercenaries but had no money to pay them off. 
He shed tears before Campbell while confessing to collect- 
ion of troops. He was in his palace when hostilities 
commenced and refused to go out to the place of action 
despite the exhortations of his people. He trembled like 
a leaf when he heard of Capt. Newberry's death, decided 

to flee from his town and ultimately surrendered himself 
to the British. Throughout his trial he repeatedly and 
-wehemently denied the charges brought against him. None 
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of these actions appear to be those of a person hatching a 
plan to free himself from British domination. And sost of 
these actions were testified to by the prosecution witnesses 
themselves. Neither his conduct, ever since Campbell was 
deputed for enquiry, nor his proclamations were ever those 
of a man who had deliberately tried to rise against the 
British. Was the Raja then playing a game of duplicity, 
outwardly professing allegiance to the British while secretly 
encouraging his people to rise against then? If that were 
so, the Raja would not have fled from his capital and 
surrendered himself at Hyderabad. He possessed neither the 
shrewdness nor the ability to play such a difficult game. 
All in all, the Raja appears to have beens victim of 
elrcumstances, than anything else. Powerless to control 

his people and utterly incapable of leading them, ultimately 
he was willy-nilly carried away by the strong tide of events. 
It may be noticed that the Judge Advocate, Maj. Charles, 
Burton himself admitted that, “it is in evidence that the 
Raja did what he could to keep under control the elements 

of mischi.f he had brought together and there is little 
doubt that his efforts restrained them from earlier action, 
and wery probably saved the life of Capt. Campbell ... the 
Raja's youth ... renders him an easier prey to the designing 
and seditious spirits which have now so long been sowing 

the seeds of rebellion broadcast through the tages. Another 
court, at other times, might have given the benefit of 
doubt and accuitted the Raja. But under the violently 
disturved condition of India then the British were determined 
to crush with a heavy hand anyone even remotely suspected 

of hostility against them. The azilitary court's verdict 

was in keeping with what Resident Davidson had urged upon 
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the Supreme Government in his letter dated 3} February 1838. 
A severe example is absolutely necessary in the existing 
state of the country as the insolence and avowed hatred 

of thease races to our power and country are openly proeelain- 
e4, and it will be seen by the present instance that they 
are ever ready to form the nucleus of the rebellion against 
the British Government. I have no hesitation in saying 
that conciliation and a temporizin:; policy hitherto adopted 
towards those lawless mercsnaries will not have the same 
good result as the employment of coercion, and the fear of 
being crushed and suppr2ssed by actual force, whenever 
they dare even to show a sign of rebellion towards British 
saneemace?” The Resident did not agree that the Raja acted 
from fear alone; he was sure that the Raja was all along 
hostile and was only watching his aac to openly 
declare himself against the British. If this were true are 
we to presume that such an opportunity was lacking? Those 
Indian chiefs who had planned to proclaim thamsalves against 
the British did so, openly and at the earliest, even when 
they were inadequately prepared. If the Surapur chief was 
merely looking for an occasion to declare his belligerence, 
then Capt. Campbell's arrival, or Capt. Wyndhas's march 
were sufficient provocation. We mist, therefore, conclude 
that the Resident's opinion was influenced more by the 
temper of the times than by an objective view of the 
situation. He was a party to the then British policy of 
dealing with rebels in India. 
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While the British Government dealt with the Raja as 
a rebel, there have been attempts to depict him as a hero 
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in the struggle for Indian independence. If late 

V.D. Savarkar assigned such a rele to the Surapur Raja 

it is not only understandable but justifiable as well. 
Savarkar's avowed purpose was to use history as a handmaid 
for political aims. His object in narrating the svents 

of 1857-8 was to incite Indian youth to free themselves 
from British rule through armed struggle, not to present 
an objective account of the Great Revolt. More sober and 
dispassionate history could be expected after independence. 
And yet Dr. M.V. Krishna Rao and Prof. G.~. Halappa, editors 
of the first volume of History of Freedom Movement in 
Karnataka choose to write about the Surapur Raja ... “his 
heart was filled with a longing to extricate his country 
from the clutches of the foreigners. He became aware of 
the widespread and growing discontent among the people 
against the foreign intruder all over India, and he decided 
to stake his all for the freedom of his own land. So he 
began to enlist Arabs, Rohillas and others in his army. ... 
An envoy came from Nana Sahib for confabulations, and 
envoys from Surapur went to the Nana ... all these things 
roused the young prince to action, for he was now sure of 
succeeding in his attempt". In their haste to endo the 
Raja with the halo of a hero, the learned historians have 
conveniently brushed aside all the evidence quoted by 
themselves towards the end of the volume, where they state, 
"Meadows Taylor tried to make out that Venkatappa Naik 
remained loyal to the Sritish to the end and that he had 
been sadly misguided by evil-minded advisers. Many of these 
papers tend to confirm that impression tut it is very 
adifiteult to beliewe this version of his character, 
especially in view of the fact that he told Taylor plainly 
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during an interview that he would never betray his comrades 
in the insurrection; and he preferred to kill himself rather 
than suffer the humiliation of four years in seiebae: As a 
matter of fact whatever papers have been quoted by then 
lead$ ene to the conclusion that the Raja was an unfortunate 
victim of circumstances beyond his control. But the editors 
have not quoted all the papers bearing continuous nquabers. 
The documents ignored by them further denude of the Raja 

of any desire for freedom. Had the editors cared to look 
into the remaining connected papers they would have come 
across Capt. Campbell's report that the Raja was more 
interested in his male and female senana and in ghikar than 
in the management of his affairs; Capt. Meadows Taylor's 
reports wherein the Raja had ore a long list of persons 
who were inciting him to revolt; the results of Campbell's 
enquiry which showed that the Raja on sent any envoy to 
Nana Saheb, nor received one from him. Of course it is 
possible to discredit the entire materials on the ground 
that they are from British sources. But it would not be 
fair to do so since they were the results of minute enquiries 
conducted on the spot and submitted to the government for 
necessary action. Centemporary recorded evidence cannot be 
brushed aside in such a cavalier manner. Not only the 
editors have ignored these papers without any valid ground; 
they have also given their own version which does not conform 
to the documents consulted by them and bristles with in- 
sssilbesies, besides being full of quotations irrelevant to 
the point at issue, viz. the Raja's role, Most surpring of 
all, while continuously harping on the Raja's intense 
desire for freedom, which in reality was non-existent, the 
learned historians infer that the Raja would have easily 
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given up ba desire had Meadows Taylor been sent for 
negotiations { These contradictions and inaccuracies 
further detract from whatever merit there might be in 
their attempt to dress up the Raja with a mantle of 
martyrdom which does not fit him at all. As ve have seen 
before, like Louis, XVI at Paris or Bahadur Shah Zafar at 
Delhi, Raja Venkatappah was more a victis of circumstances 
beyond his control than an ardent fighter for freedon. 


Significance of Surapur Events 


While the Surapur Raja never seriously meant to 
overthrow the British allegiance, the same cannot bs said 
of the people of Surapur. The mutiny at Meerut and the 
rising of Nana Saheb at Kanpur certainly sent its 
reverborations through the Southern Maratha and northern 
Karnatak country. Juth, Jamkhindi, Jambgi, Koppal, 
Mundargi, Nargund, Kolhapur, Miraj - in fact, a number of 
southern Maratha states as they were called had a general 
plan of insurrection into which fitted the events at 
Surapur. Howsoever vague and ill-organised there is no 
doubt that in many of these places plots and schemes vere 
being hatched either with or without the haa of their 
chiefs and Surapur figured in many of them. The rebels 
took the Surapur Raja for granted though he was un- 
willingly dragged into their schemes. But the brave Sedars 
were determined to stand by their chief. When Capt.Camnbdell 
was sent for enquiry they felt certain that he had come 
for annexation, and prepared or not, they decided to 
oppose him. As we have seen before the Arabs and 
Rohillas in the Hizam's domains were always ready to 
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join up any disturbances. With their help the Bedars 
resolved to rise in support of their lukewarm chicf. 


Probably they were more inspired by their feudal 
loyalties than by patriotic fervour as it is understood 
now. Unfortunately these brave people had no proper 
leader nor were they adequately prepared for a clash of 
arms with the disciplined and mighty British forces. In 
spite of this, the events at Surapur kept the British 

in a state of alarm throughout 1898. Capt. Meadows Taylor 
reviewed and realized their true import better than 
Karnatak historians when he reported: "The Bedars had 
been actively engaged in insurrection and corrupted by 

the lawless spirit which infested the country. Many of 
their petty leaders were bold, unscrupulous sen who on 
any pretext or provocation would have risen in arms again 
to their own destruction; and had this occurred there is 
little doubt that such an insurrection would not only have 
proved locally embarrassing but would have spread to the 
Raichur Deab, south Maharashtra and Nizam's frontiers on 
the Bhima where some of the Surapur Bedars had already 
fled and were sending taunting messages to their friends 
in Surapur on their quiescence. From April 1838 to the 
end of the year chiefs and sections of the Bedars were 
solicited to take up armas by Bedars of south Maharashtra 
and those in Hyderabad in league with the Rohillas and 
locally when in November 1858 a rising was projected a faw 
men actually asseubled in arms". Luckily for the British 
there was no stir among the main body of Bedars in Surapur 
and Capt. Taylor could easily disarm thea, literally 

as well as figuratively, by taking pledges for maintaining 


peace when the principality was sequestered by the 
British. 
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Idem., Nos.112-%, 26. Idem., Nos.10b-11, 
PLFC, 24 Nov.1852, paras 36-7. 

FPC, & Mar.1853, Nos. 193-7. 


It must be noted, however, that neither the Court nor 
the Govt. of India had s-ecifically mentioned Taylor 
though he was the obvious choice. 


"The Office of Political Agent is one of embassy and 
rae He conducts necessary negotiations between 

t State and the British Government. He affords 
assistance, protection and advice when necessary". 
FPC, 15 Apr.1853, Nos .57-8. 


gaan: Taylor's allowances would be Hyderabad Rs.1815. 
he Raja was also required to pay escort and 
establishment charges.of the agency. All told he would 
have had to pay more than half a lakh, ... 


Idem., Nos.59-60; FPC, 10 June 1853, Nos.108-11. 
PLFC, 12 April 1894, paras 30-31. 


Story, pp.279-81. 


FPC, 12 Aug.1853, Nos. 88-91. Taylor was offered a 
docks worth Rse1,000 p.a., by the Raja but was forbidden 
rom acceptance by the Company's strict rules reiterated 
bs er Dalhousie. Even a pair of shawls presented by 
Raja to him were auctioned by the Residency and the 
amount credited to the Company's treasury. ey FPC, 
12 Aug.1853, Nos.88-91 and 16 Sep.18$3, No.46. 


ee fp te Capt. Thornhill, 9 Sept. 185%; Campbell to 
Davids 1 Fan. 27 Jan., 16 Feb., 24 Mar., 1855. 
FPC, 22 dune 1899, Nos.77-9. 


The actual revenue from these jagirs was Hyd.Rs.70,350. 
FPP, Part A, July 1860, No.$36, para 9. ad 3? 
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40. FPP, A, Dec.1860, Nos.597-83 Finance,A, Progs. Oct.1562, 
Nos .10-12. 


b1. Actually only the woodwork of the house was removed. 
The house itself was dilapidated. Taylor to Thornhill, 
2 June 1858, FPP, Part A, July 1860, Nos. 356-69. 


42. Campbell entirely disbelieved the Raja's or ' 
defence. Campbell to Davidson, 27 Jan., 16 Feb.,1855. 
FPC, 22 June 1855, Nos.77-9. 


43. Davidson to Campbell, 12 April 1855, FPC, 22 June 1855, 
Nos .77-9. 


bh. Ideg., Campbell to Davidson, 24 Mar.1855. 

45. PLFC, 20 Feb.1856, paras 45. 

46. FPC, & July 1856, No. 64 & IW. 

47. FPC, 28 Aug.1857, No.82. U8. PLFC, 20 May 1837. 


49. Perhaps the other side of the story might be available 
in a Kanada chronicle by one Keshvayya Purushakari. 
have not been able to check it up. Moreove: contemporary 
correspondence is more reliable than a courtier's poetic 


composition. 
50. PC, 9 May 1851, No.5 and FPC, 7 Dec.1852,Nos.10b-11. 
51.  Maj.Hampton's Report, FPC, 22 June 1859, Nos.77-9. 


§2. Yenkappa Jellapalli, Bhamrao,Ramraj, Keshavrao 
Khasanehi, all in a period of about 1} years. It 
appears that Bnimrao ultimately regained his office. 


53. Idem., Resdt. Bashby to Gevt. of India, 12 April 1955. 
Su. FPC, 9 May 1851, 0.54. 

53.  Maj.Hampton's report, FPC, 22 June 1855, Nos.77-9. 
56. Ideg., Campbell to Davidson, 16 Feb. 1855. 

57. FPC, & July 1836, No.64 & K.w. 


57a. FPSP, 30 Dec.1859, Nos.135-215. These contain most of 
the relevant documents on the rising ia Surapur. Some 
of these have been printed or quoted ig in HFMEK, 
Vol.I, wut without any refersnce numbers. t is surprising 
that Lne editors of the volume should have spent 
considerable amount of foreign exchange,to procure only 
a minor portion of them in microfilm from the Indian 
Ofiiee Library, London and a good deal of labour on 
transcription when all the papers were readily available 
at the National Archives of India, New Delhi. 


72. 


73- 


75.6 


76. 
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W.A.Goldfinoh, Sholapore Magistrate to bial Resdt., 
22 Aug. 1857 and Hyd. Resdt. to Bombay 6 ovt., 2 Sept e 
1857, FPC, 2p Oct.1857, Nos.137-46, 


R.N.Taylor to Thornhill, 9 Sept.1857, Ides. 


FSC, 28 May 1898, Nos.344-6. Dr. 5.8.Sen has dismissed 
the shan did hast of the Bawa as a cock and bull sto 
"Eighteen Fifty Seveg," p. 401, 


FPC, 2 Oct.1857, Nos.137-46. 
ides. Bombay Govt. to Hyd. Resdt., 25 Aug.1857. 


Jden. Davidson to Govt. of India, 12 Sept.1857. The 
oes been wrongly given as 12th Aug. in HFMK.Vol.I. 
Pe e 


idem. Govt. of India to Hyd. Resdt., 30 Sept.1857. 
HFMK.Vol.I., pp.236-8. 


“EAM 


HEME, ¥oi-st., pp.238-9. 

Idem., pp.2s0<-23 FPSP, 30 Dec.1859,Nos.145-6, 149,151-2. 
HFMK, Vol.I. p.2e2; FPSP. 30 Deo.1859, Nos.193,157. 
HFMK., Vol.I, p.2¥2; FPSP, 30 Dec.1859, No.153. 


HFMK. Vol.I. pp.22-53 FPSP, 30 Dec.1859 ae 2 
160; taetée 26 Feb. 1836, Nos .212, 254 and 26 Mar. 1658 : 
os. 


HFMK. Vol.I. p. 263; FPSP, 30 Dec.1859, No.167. 


FPSP, 30 Dec.1899, Nos.166,166-71; FPC, 16 Apr.1398, 10.86 
The brief account in HFMK.£, p27, contains many errors. 
There was no éurprise attack at night, nor did it conti- 
nue till eects: Capt. Wyndham was aware of Pagior lg 

seb sar aasork POy the attack started in the evening 

ceased at midai a ah Betrayal by Waghingheri = pes and 
ill-treataent Rani Rangamaa are figments of editorial 
imagination. 


FPSP, 30 Dec.1859, Nos.17%, 176. Contrast HFMK,[ 
pp.2s7-8, in which the editors state that the Raja left 
for Naldurg with diwan Bhimarao and a party of Bedars. 


iamn- No.176; FSC, 26 Feb. 1858 stato dy deg FSC, 26 Mar. 

8 ¥0.269. Contrast the st atement in HFMK,I, p. 

that the Raja went to Hyderabad to recruit Arabs and 
ohillas. 


overlooked these papers and are aisled by the saat 
but entirely false speech put into the Raja's in 


Story, pp.403-5. 
Idea., Nos. 178, 180. 


Ide. Yos.182-4. ‘The editors of HFMK,[, have poopke. 


77. 


78. 
79.6 
81. 


82. 
84. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
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idem. Nos. 187-9; HFMK,I, pp.&¥84-$20. On the same 
page (254) after havin; quoted the Military Court's 
sentence of transportation of life the editors state 
that the Resident reduced the sentence of death (1) 

to transportation for life and that the Viceroy 
commited it to 4 years imprisonment. The trial papers 
reached the Governor-General on the day the Raja 
committed suicide vis. 11th May 1898 and hence there 
could be no such commutation as is imagined by the 
editors or wr y reported by Taylor in S (p¥ih). 
Nor did the Resident have any powers in that respect. 


E 
PLSS, 24 June 1861, No.83A. 78a. HFMK,I,p.906. 
Iden, p.2ae5. 80. Idem, p.2bb. 


to 
Avapasne Satiaranache Syanucras pear (History of War 
0 ndepende ace in 18 e Pp. -7. This history, 


originally in Marathi, was translated into English 
oving to printing difficalties while Savarkar was in 


Burope. The original Marathi version could be published 
only in 1965. 
HFMK,I, p.235. 83. Idem, p. 485. 


FPSP, 30 Dec.1859, No.149. 83. Idem, Yos.182-4, 
Idem, "o.1%9. | 
Some of these have already been printed, in earlier notes. 
HFMK,I, p26. 


Accounts of these are now available in pources fOr 
»Vol.I (published by 
ay Government). In view of these one cannot agree 
with Col. Malleson that the rising in Surapur was "the 
serious attempt made to disturb the tranquillity 
of the Deccan". History of the Indian Mutiny, Kaye and 
Malleson, Vol.V, p.323 


* 


As 


FDP, A, June 1860, No.420. 


\. -2 SBE : sad 
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CHAPTER VI 


SURAPUR UNDER SEQUESTRATION 


The Nisan’ s Clin Refuted 


As the Raja of Surapur was found guilty of having 
risen in rebellion his principality was confisaated by 
the British in consequence. What is noteworthy is that 
the Government of India did not wait for the legal nicety 
of a formal verdict by the military court to convey their 
decision on Surapur. While the verdict was intimated to 
them on 11th May 1858 they had already ordered on [st April 
1898 that the principality should revert to the Nisam and 
that the British Government should have in it only such 
share or claim as agreed to by the Nizem in 1842 in accordance 
with the settlement effected by Capt. Gresley. They bdbelisved 
the claim to be worth Rs.34 lakhs; the Nisam could either 
eede equivalent territory or add the amount in their accounts 
with him. However, their instructions were based not on 
Gresley's report, of the details of which they were not yet 
fully aware but on the faulty memo of Capt. Thornhill (Ist 
Assistant to the Resident at Hyderabad) - They imagined 
that the British claim to Surapur emanated from their baing 
representative of the Peshwa and that the Vigsam had agreed 
as such to this claim in 1842. In normal conditions it would 
be hard to understand how any government could claim to 
represent another de facto government extinguished by 
themselves 40 years before. At best the British Covernzent 
could regard itself as the successor government of the 
Peshwa. But busy as » Leeds vere in suppressing mutinies and 
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revolts in several parts of India they could not have had 
time enough to be punctilious in their language or precise 
in their understanding. It would appear that the Hyderabad 
Government was better informed of their position and hence 
advanced no claims to Surapur, at least officially. 

It is not surprising if Resident Davidson mis- 
interpreted such vaguely worded instructions. He construed 
them to mean that the Nisam had an equal share in Surapur 
and advanced several arguments for not admitting such a 
Claim. He pointed out that by accepting Grasley's 
arrangement the Nisam had limited his claim on Surapur to 
annual payment of Rs. 40,000 in lieu of indola-Nilogi to 
be paid through the British treasury. He had also thereby 
acknowledged British right of arbitration between Surapur 
amd his State, and by implication Sritish supremacy so far 
as Surapur waz concerned. With the accession of Venkatappa 
IV in August 1842 the Tisam had ceased to levy nagrans 
from Surapur, the definite mark of vassalage, nor had he 
interfered with the management of the principality ever 
since. Besides this theoretical inadmissibility of the 
Nisam's claim, thera were practical considerations. The 
Bedars had never accepted the Nizam's authority in the past 
without coercive measures. If the territory were transferred 
to the Nisam, they were likely to create disturbances, not 
only in Hyderabad’s domains but in the adjoining British 
regions as well. On the other hand they had quietly accepted 
British management since 1842 and were doing 80 even now. 
To maintain peace it was advisable to exercise the now 
legitimately acquired right to annex Surapur. Lastly the 
Arab mercenaries in Hyderabad had aided the Raja in his 
revolt and though the Hyderabad Government had proscribed 
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their recruitaent it was powerless to enforce its orders. 

If in spite of all this the Misam's claim was to be admitted 
it was more advantageous to pay him annually Rs.34 lakhs 

for 1t than to partition Surapur. 

The Govarnment of India took nearly 2 years to look 
into the Resident's arguments, Gresley's raport and the 
connected correspondence in 1842; after having seen it, it 
accepted the Resident's views and added some of its own 
arguments to assert its exclusive supremacy over Surapur. 
Though by the 17th article of the Treaty of 1900 the British 
had acknowledged Sur:pur to be Nisam's tributary at the time 
the fact that it was also a feudatory of the Peshwa was 
overlooked by them. By succesding to the rights of the 
Peshvwa the British acquired joint supremacy over the 
principality in 1823. After 1842 it had exercised exclusive 
de fagte supremacy which the Nizam had accepted and tacitly 
confirmed of late by lettin: the British try the Raja for 
treason. Moreover the Court of Directors by threatening 
the Raja with permanent British annexation in case of 
maladministration had implicitly asserted the same right. 

All this argumentation and assertions were merely 
of academic value. It helped the Government of India to 
modify its own immediate instructions. But in reality the 
Nisam advanced no claim and the forfeited principality 
remained in exclusive British possession till it was gifted 
away to the Nisam. It must be noted that the Secretary of 
State entirely agread with the Government of India but 
remarked that delay of 2 tea in announcing the decision 


was excessive and unexplained. 


On 9th February 1858 the combined British forces 
occupied Surapur town without any resistance as it had 
already been evacuated by the Raja, the mercenaries as well 
as his other armed forces. Thereupon Capt. Campbell was 
immediately directed to assume temporary administration of 
the principality with aid from Yenkappa Jellapalli and 
divan Bhimrao who agreed to ee Capt. Meadows Taylor, 
who had been just reliswed from the charge of North Berar 
was called to Hyderabad so thit he could came Set regular 
administration of Surapur as soon as possible. Pending 
his arrival the town and principality remained under British 
military occupation with Capt. Campbell in charge. People 
gradually began to return to the town. On 3rd March Campbell 
was ordered to issue a proclamation inviting the populace 
to follow their peaceful occupations and to declare general 
canst: 

Meamhile the deserted town was ruthlessly plundered 
by the occupation army. Mot a house escaped; all valuables, 
and any article that merely gave the appearance of being 
precious was seized, Household property was indiscriminately 
looted and even children's toy guns or daggers were not 
spared. Not only the ornaments and articles used in worship 
but even the wery idols at the Gopalswami temple at Surapur 
were taken away. A number of State rscords got either 
destroyed or sactlatea: Zverything that was seised or 
returned by soldiers was declared as prise. A prise 
committee was formed with Capt. A. Wyndham as its President. 
Lt. Col. Malcolm immediately informed the Resident that all 
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11 
property seised at Surapur would be regarded as prise. 


When the Resident sought clarification from the Government 
of India he was informed that in the Governor General's 
opinion all property seised in Surapur ‘fort' should be 
regarded as prize but the decision rested with the Sean: 
As the property seized was not from Surapur 'fort' as such 
this opinion was of not real practical use. 

Thea cupidity of the Prise Comittee knew no bounds. 
Lt. Col. Malcolm demanded that Capt. Taylor should be 
directed to hand over all personal property of the Raja. 
It mast be noted that the British army had mot with no 
resistance after it occupied Surapur and started sacking it. 
On Taylor's arrival on Ist April 1898 he and Capt. Wyndham 
agreed that property recovered or brought to each should 
be held in their respsctive charge, but that Taylor should 
sup oly lists and later the articles themselves if they vere 
declared as prise. Claims of the Prize Committee extended 
to arms, jewels, horses, elephants, cattle, chandeliers and 
mirrors in Surapur palace, in short every movable item that 
was supposed to belong to the Raja. His personal jewellery 
which was taken away from him while he was confined at 
Hyderabad was also included in the list. The Committee vent 
so far as to claim the jewels of the Ranis saying that the 
Ranis were allowed to keep them on condition that they would 
surrender them if declared as prise. Lt. Col. Malcola’s 
plea was thit the jewels of the ladies of Amirs of Sind had 
been taken as prise on British conquest of that province, 
whereas Capt. Wyndham claimed temple jewellery on the ground 
that 1t used to be pledged by the Raja hg long periods 
for the secular purpose of raising money. However, the 
idols in the Gopalswami temple were returned with some 
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silver chains etc. to the brahmin priests in charge. 

When Resident Davidson sought clarification whether 
the Raja of Wanparti had a share in the horses of the 
Surapur Raja seized in Hyderabad region with his help, the 
Government of India ignored his specific question but gave 
a general ruling as to what was ‘prise’. All horses and 
other property of the Surapur principality even if captured 
after the Raja's flight was prize. The jewels of the Ranis, 
temple idols and their ornaments, grain etc. either belonging 
to individuals or religious trusts was not prize. 

Similarly property of private individuals taken after the 
declaration of amnesty was to be returned to them. In spite 
of this ruling it was not easy to categorize the numerous 
articles. The Ranis got back their private jewellery and 
were also allowed to retain a few articles as souvenirs of 
the Raja. The Resident felt that horses and other property 
captured beyond the boundary of Surapur principality were 
not prize but the Government of India disagreed and stated 
that if these belonged to the State they were so. In fact 
except the temple property all the other disputed items 
were declared by the Government of India as prize. The 
Prize Committee took a long time to cash the articles seized 
by it and its accounts could not be closed during the period 
when Surapur remained under British Ts 


Taylor's Second Administration 


Taylor assumed the civil administration of the 
principality as Deputy Commissioner (2nd class) on Ist 
April 1858" It would be unfair to compare his second 
administration with his first one which had proved so 
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beneficent to the principality. Then he was in the pink 
of health and at the peak of his powers. It was not now 
possible for him physically to achiewe results similar to 
those accomplished in the first flush of youthful vigour 
and enthusiasm. He had then a long spell in which he could 
work out his schemes and ideas. Now the fate of the 
principality itself was uncertain. The time at his disposal 
was too short to achieve anything substantial. He could 

at best commence some measures of improvement leaving the 
future to take care of itself. His second administration 
thus suffers in comparison for which he mist not be blamed. 


Resto f Law r 


One of the urgent tasks before him was to restore law 
and order. It had already been facilitated by the declaration 
of amnesty. The inhabitants were rapidly settling down to 
their legitimate occupations. "We need anticipate no serious 
aifficulty an ensuring the peace of the country", wrote 
the Resident. Immediately on arrival, Taylor repeated his 
former measure during his first administration of securing 
written agreements regarding future good behaviour from the 
Bedar headmen who executed them without the slightest jee 
The entire population was disarmed; it was notified that 
anyone bearing arms publicly would be fined or otherwise 
punished and the arms confiscated in future. All the guns 
were broken up, the metal sold by the Prize Committee and 
sale proceeds credited to its account. The manufacture 
and sale of gunpowder afd brimstone even for fireworks was 
banned. Saltpetre could be exported only under license 
from Taylor. Nightly vigil by villages was already in 
existence. This was now insisted upon particularly in 
villages bordering the Nizam's territory on the Bhima, which 
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was lavless. Twelve persons accused of having aided the 
Raja in his so-called rebellion were tried and soutietea 
Taylor suggested permanent stationing of an exclusive 
Suropean Company (hundred men), $0 cavalry and 200 native 
infantry aT id European comaand and 2 guns with proportionate 
artillerymen. The suggestion appears to have been accapted. 


Civil Administration 


The Resident's immediate instructions to Taylor 
were to follow the same administrutive system as during 
his former management making as few changes as seattbie: 
Taylor's original proposals for civil esteblishment were 
considered as too high by the Resident and he severely 
limited his expenses on salary of the staff to 1/10th of 
the estimated net land revemie, the nora laid down by the 
Governasnt of India for the Assigned Districts. Taylor was 
repeatedly required to revise his proposed schedules of 
establishment so that the final amount to be spent on staff 
for collecting revenues, keeping accounts, and maintaining 
law and order was reduced to Rs.17,256, the estimated net 
land revenue being Ks. 1,74,3738. Taylor's justification 
for increased establishment was on the basis of revenue from 
dagire which the Resident saw no reason to include as thase 
were not to be atvached till the Government of [ndiu's 
orders were received. He was however, permitted to spend 
Rs.2,328 per year on the personnel of the medical, education 
and public works departaents in addition to the civil 


establishment. Including Taylor's own monthly Salary of 


Rs. 1200 + Rs.$00 deputation allowance and Rs. 250 of that 
of his Sxtra Assistant Deputy Commissioner, Sitaram a, 
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the percentage on net land revenue vorked out to 18et. 

A reason, though not so mentioned, for the Resident's 
rigidity in cutting down the establishment, might be that 
Taylor found the Surapur treasury eapty on assuming 
administration. The Resident had to borrow a lakh of 
rupees at 5% interest from a Hyderabad banker for current 
expenses. Out of these he paid off Rs. 40,000 annually 
due to the Nisaa's Government on account of Andols-Nilogi, 
so that only Rs. 60,000 were available to Taylor to run 
the administration till revenue collections could be 
startea, . 

The Government of India took long to sanction even 
this small establishment. Meanwhile Taylor had divided 
the principality into 2 taluqs and put Extra Assistant 
Deputy Commissioner Sitaram Rao in charge of one of thea 
vis. Surapur. The other taluq headquarter was at [jeri (in 
Andola taluq) but Taylor was not permitted to spend any 
money for building it. Instead, ho was asked to utilise 
any available structure temporarily. His establishment 
charges were alsotemporarily sanctioned and he was allowed 
to engage a few more policemen than proposed in the final 
schedule of sstaniietaiat? While according final sanction 
the Government of India observed that staff for policing a 
region comprising 3200 square sites and collecting revenue 
thereof appeared to ve so inadequate as to be inefficient. 
They would agree to more personnel if asked for. The 
Government of India also pointed out that though the 
dagirdars might be enjoying revemie from their jagirs the 
charge of managing the whole region fell on the Government 
and thus increased the cost of aiauitsuene. But this 
liberal attitude on their part was made known to the Resident 
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so late as not to be of mich use except for the few last 
months during the British administration of Surapur. 


Revenue Admini stretion and Expenditure 


Taylor was not empowered to make any change in 
the basic structure of revenue administration. He could 
inerease the state revemes only by systematising the 
administration, keeping regular accounts, removing laxity 
in eollections by patvaris and in remittances to the “tate 
treasury. His report for 1858-59 shows a gross revanue of 
Company's Rs. 5,63,989.3.10 and a gross expenditure on all 
heads of Rs. 509,708.2.3. Thus he could show a surplus of 
Rs. $%4,281.1.7 which was partly applied for returning the 
loan advanced by the Residency and the rest retained for 
eurrent expenditure. He encouraged the cultivation of 
Cilseeds and continued his experiments with cotton commenced 
during his previous administration, He obtained fresh 
cottonseed from Berar and Dharwar and produce from this Yew 
Orleans varisty of seed was highly commended by Messrs Robert 
Strong & Co., prominent cotton exporters of Bombay. He 
offered 10 years kow) at lower rates for ryats who proposed 
to repair old wells and even 20 years kow] to those who 
would dig new ones. But as the ryats were aot sure that 
British aduinistration would continue not many persons came 
forward to cultivate waste lands. Almost half the khalsa 
lands though arable remained fallew. Even with the 
inadequate staff he managed to register in the Revenue 
Department all the holdings of the ryats but was not sure 
of the returns. "None of the returns obtainable in 
Shorapore represent the actual holdings and it is notorious 
that all ryots and especially all enamiars hold land, 
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largely in excess of what they own or are entitled to". 
Within the brief period of his adainistration he was 
neither empowered nor was it possible to carry out any 
regular, detailed survey or settlement. The bewildering 
varieties of land tenure continued as before and though 
he considered that the rate of assessment was lower than 
in Raichur Doab despite the better quality of soil and 
products in curapur it could not be changed. All the same 
Taylor carried out a census of population, cattle, houses 
and wells in khalsa Vidvenea. He reassured the ryats of 
their temires and removed illegal exactions and cesses. 
However, he appears to have tried to increase the State 
land revenue by reducing the number of traditional village 
ghetsandis for which he had really no authority. 

Among the other sources of revenue taxes on traders, 
paluti collections, salt and saltpetre, continued as 
before. Introduction of a tax on grasing was a new feature 
and it was farmed out for Rs. 4000 in Fas]i 1269; so was 
the tax on arrack. The Town und for Surapur was also 
a new feature introduced at the suggestion of the Resident. 
It was not easy for Taylor to collect all dues exactly and 
punctually as in the lax administration of the late Raja 
people were accustomed to irregular and variable demands. 
But the contract for collecting sair and abkari was 
auctioned at a much higher rate. Taylor abolished the 
tax on vegetables and betel-leaf. 

There could not be mich alteration in iteas of 
expenditure either. fndowments to temples and annual 
charitable grants to brahmins were continued as in the 
previous regime. Removal of the royal family did mean a 
saving in all items of expenditure connected with it. But 
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provision for the Ranis and the royal family's poor but 
near relatives and old dependents, had to be made. It 
does not appear that Taylor secured or was required to 
secure separate sanction for expenditure except that on 
establishment. Possibly so long as it did not exceed the 
income he appears to have had a free hand. The State 
revemies, however, were not enough to clear the debts 
incurred by the Raja or to pay off the arrears of pay of 
hereditary servants for which separate arrangements had to 
be made. 


As a result of the British takeover most of the 


hereditary servants of the State were thrown out of 
penne: 4 During the Raja's administration they had 
faithfully carried out their routine duties, even though 
they did not get their allowances regularly. Now their 
condition became most pitiable. As the Resident had 
rigidly cut down Taylor's schedule of establishments very 
few of them could be re-employed. The romaining large 
number became not only jobless but destitute. Taylor gave 
some trifling relief in extreme cases of destitution and 
suggested small pensions for these hereditary servants. 
The Resident was prepared to consider grant of some 
subsistence. But when Taylor pointed out that the arrsars 
of pay of these hereditary servants during the 5 years 

of the Raja's regime were estimated at Rs. 2,20,000 the 
idea of pension or subsistenee allowance receded into the 
background and Taylor had to plead passionately for at 
least payment of these arrears. The Resident was not at 
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all prepared for so heavy a demand and suggested that it 
should be reduced. In the absence of allowances the 
servants must have got at least some daily ration or other 
means of existence, he thought. But the sost careful 
enquiry revealed nothing of the kind. It is indeed a 
matter of great wonder how they had managed co survive. 

A few had hereditary lands, but could neither cultivate 
them themselves nor rent them out. They had lost even 
their household property during the sack of Surapur and 
could not think of living by distress sale of househeld 
articles either. Taylor insisted on full discharge of 
arrears of jobless servants while those re-employed could 
be paid half of their claims. The jobless ones could 
then take to cultivating their lands or rehabilitate 
themselves in other ways by using the arrears as capital. 
The question dragged on till the Government of India 
authorised the Resident to advance a loan of Rs. 2 lakhs 
at 6€ interest from the military treasury at Lingsugur. 
The loan was to be utilised not only for clearing off the 
arrears of the hereditary and other servants but debts 
incurred by the Raja and all other claims against the State. 
Taylor had devised a plan to compound the claims. Though 
the Raja's gross debts ran into a huge aaa thorough 
investigation reduced the actual amount to be paid since 
double charges, exorbitant interest, excessive rate of 
exchange, false claims and those without documentary proof 
got rejected. The settlement and adjustment took nearly 
2 years; private creditors of the Raja preferred to have 
at least 7 annas in a rupee than nothing at all. Even the 
hereditary servants lost k to 6 annas in a rupee. All the 
same, with compounding of the claias, surplus revenue from 
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Surapur which Taylor managed to save, and loan from the 
Government of India, all arrears and claims were settled 
before the State was handed over to the Nisan. 

. 33 
(a) General. - As soon as Taylor took over he began to 
compile a list ef all jagirs in the principality so that a 
definite policy tovards them could be formulated. If all 
of them were resumed and brought under direct British 
administration revemie could be substantially increased 
and mismanagement by jagirdars prevented. The jagirdars 
could be paid suitable cash stipends in lieu of their 
dagirs. The only exception to the general resumption 
would be a few jagirs held in lieu ef stipends by some 
old, hereditary servants of the State and those given as 
endowments and charitable grants. However, as mest of 
the jagirdars were the Raja's near relatives and looked upon 
their jagirs as mach a mark of status as means of 
subsistence they would resent such a measure. Taylor, 
therefore, proposed to resume only those jagirs worth 
Rs. 70,350 freshly granted by the late Raja and to continue 
the rest whose estimated reveme was Rs. 1,10,000. Pending 
the Government's decision about this proposal, he sought 
permission to attach all the jagirs in the meanvhile. The 
Resident immediately negatived it and recommended that 
Taylor should only sottae/tne dagirdars the leviable amount 
and let them manage their jagires under his supervision 
uatil final decision. Taylor informed that as in the past 
he would levy dharapatti aad report on the actual amount 
later. Taylor proposed to resume the jagirs granted by 
the late Raja because he considered that these were granted 
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for unworthy or unnecessary purposes and because income 
from them was ‘excessive' in proportion to the State 
resources. The latter reason is as fallacious as 
tendentious, the estimated revenue from ancient jagirs 
being mich more than that from the later ones. One can 
discern in this reasoning an underlying tone of Taylor's 
hypereritical attitude towards the late Raja and all his 
doings. The Resident on the other hand was objectively 
reasonable. He considered that since the ancient iagirs 
were continued during former British sanagement such 
dagirdars had earned a prescriptive right to retain thes 
in accordance with their sanads. But the late Raja also 
had a right as mich as his predecessors to grant jagirs. 
These should be continued for lifetime of the holders with 
the customary levy of dharapatti. Though the dovernasnt 
of India regarded this alienation of lands by way of jagirs 
as out of all proportion to the resources of the State they 
approved the Resident's proposals. But they ordered that 
every ancient jagirdar must produce his gagag the terms of 
which should be honoured. These orders arrived rather late. 
Meanwhile Taylor had completed his list of jagirg which 
totalled upto 239 cisiageee Of these he resused 58 jagir 
wet hagee}7s02 Cems a revenue of Hyderabad Rs.70,836-4-5 and 


the rest worth Hyderabad Rs. 86,130-11-9 were continued to 
the holders, Except the 2 willages granted to temples all 


the rest were subjected to dharapatti, which amounted to 
Rs. 16,699-11-4 in 1859. It was less than the full value 
of the tax tut Taylor preferred to be lenient as tte 
idagixdars had severely suffered in the previous regime. As 
there was no complete survey Taylor could only estimate that 
lands in jagir villages measured 4,935,470 bighas. 
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(bd) PE ee - We had noticed earlier that the 
late Raja had resumed the jagirs of his cousins, the 

sons of Diwan Pid Naik and promised to pay them instead 
Rs. 900 pom. in cash. The Court of Directors had directed 
the Resident to mediate between the Raja and his cousins. 
The latter now renewed their petition for restoration of 
their jagirs. Some of them had been granted by the late 
Raja to others, the remaining did not equal the value of 
the stipend. But since they were satisfied with these the 
Government of India authorised restoration warning that no 
other claims of this family should be entertained. They, 
however, rejected the petitions of some other relations 

of the Raja whose lands had been similarly resumed and 
assigned to others. The ground fer rejection was that these 
relations could not produce titles while the new assiznees 
could. Even though the resumption by the late Raja aight 
have been unjust the Government of India would not take 
cognizance of jagirdars ousted by a previous regime. 


38 
(a) Banis. - The jagirs held by the nine widows of the 


late Raja were again treated differently. Some of these 
were inherited by the Ranis while others were granted by the 
late Raja. The Ranis had incurred debts and according to 
Taylor were unable to realize the full revenue of their 
dagirs which amounted to Rs. 64,783-4-4. Most of them were 
issueless and on that account siieiis Gentes gould pony Bree 
their death. Three of the Ranis were not married to the 
Raja in a regular manner. Taylor proposed to pay the eldest 
Rani Rangamma Rs. 10,000 per annum and annual allowances 
ranging from Rs. 1200 to 3,500 to the rest, the aggregate 
to all the nine Ranis amounting to Rs. 26,800 per year. 
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Though this amount appeared less than the value of their 
dagire the Ranis could not have collected even this asount 
had they managed the jagirs themselves. Besides, Taylor 
deducted the stipends given to their relations and arranged 
to liquidate their debts by instalments. The Resident 
agreed with Taylor that the Ranis should not be allowed to 
enjoy a false position and empty vanity by retaining jagirs, 
but directed that their private debts should net be refunded 
by the State. The Government of India approved of the cash 
stipends to the Ranis in lieu of jagirs proposed by Taylor 
mich before passing their orders respecting other pres 


(4) paat<feietaade at tae ipeaees - The revenues of the 
principality were considerably decreased by the rent-free 
lands of the estimated value of Rs.i+ lakhs held by many 
classes of Bedars. In theory they were liable to military 
_ service in return for those lands, but in actual practice 
they had not been called upon to do so for several past 
decades. During Taylor's previous administration his proposal 
to register their lands had been dropped as force would have 
had to be employed against the Bedars who would have resisted 
the measure. The Government of [India continued the policy 
of letting them alone as before on the recommendation of the 
Resident. 
Introduetion of the Company's Currency 

Introduction of currency of its own is as much 
indicative of a country's sovereign power as of its economic 
stare Taylor instinctively made use of this characteristic 
‘hen he proposed to introduce the Company's rupee in the 
principality where it was never in use before, and during 
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a period when the final disposal of the territory was under 
consideration. Though Resident Davidson says in support of 
its introduction that the rupee in general use was that of 
Gadwal mint which had closed for some time, he does not 
substantiate aaa In actual practice it would appear that 
the Hyderabad rupee was more current than the Gadwal rupee. 
Davidson agreeing to the proposal in principle directed 
Taylor to clarify the date of introduction and the rate of 
exchange with local currency. Taylor had originally proposed 
15% the then prevailing market rate of exchange. But as 
demand for Company's rupees rose the exchange rate too 
increased to 18% and was likely to rise higher. Taylor could 
net apply as suggested by the Resident, the conversion rates 
used in Hyderabad Assigned Districts, as these were not 
uniform. Though the Resident regarded the intrinsic value 

of the local currency as the right basis for fixing the 
exchange rate he felt that it might involve loss to the 
Government in fresh conversion of Government's claims inte 
Company's rupees of local coins already assessed in the 
Company's treasury. As the Company's currency was unknown 
before there could be no average of exchange rates in the 
past for fixing it nor was the fluctuating market rate the 
right basis. Taylor vriggled out of the difficulty by 
insisting upon receiving only Company's rupees so far as 
payments to the Government were concerned. At the time of 
jamabandi, the following year he decided upon 112 Hyderabad Rs. 
fer 100 Company's a i as the exchange rate in consultation 
with village patwaris. Preperation of accounts, however, vas 
thereby delayed in spite of employing extra hands for 
samdaene: Though the measure received the Government of 
India's sanction it must be observed that the introduction 
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of Company's currency was not formal, nor officially 
proclaimed but used only for receiving the Govarnsent's 
dues and for purposes of accounting. Whather it found 
general circulation and acceptance, say in trade, is not 
known. 


Zudieia) Administration 


Taylor announced his intention of following the 
judieilal pattern in Hyderabad Assigned Districts. The 
actual judicial Department at Surapur comprised just & 
clerks, with different designations whose total salary did 
not exceed Rs. 62 Doe and 3 wenial employees with a total 
salary of Rs. 36 p.m. In the tahsils revenue and judicial 
duties of the tahsildars were combined. Similarly in 
villages police patils were vested with magisterial 
authority, to order simple iuprisonment for 4 days and fine 
upto Rs.2 fer petty offences. They were to faniliarise 
themselves with relevant rules in Naldurg District. 
Sitaramrao was afraid that they would abuse their power but 
Taylor was confident about thes. 

80 far as civil suits were concerned the 
tansildare dealt with cases involving upto Rs.300, the 
Extra Assistant Commissioner of those limited to Rs.1000, 
and the Deputy Comaissionsr cases above that sum. These 
courts started functioning from Ist October 1858. There 
were 42 suits for recovery of debis (total value Rs.16,653) 
ef which only 9 could be disposed of within a year. There 
were 6 suits for hereditary offices which remained undecided. 
Procedure in these courts was the same as in Assigned 
Districts. A charge at the rate of 6 pies per soes for 
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issuing summons, executing decrees etc. was levied on each 
civil suit which helped to maintain two extra clerks in the 
tahsils. But stamp duty was not introduced, so the 
government had to bear the entire establishment charge. 
Taylor recommended its introduction; alternatively a 
percentage fee on suits could be charged. This would lead 
to lessening of vexatious litigation and more settlosents 
out of court. It is surprising to learn that when the 
Deputy Commissioner used to be absent the Military Officer 
Commanding at Surapur was allowed the civil charge of the 
Sadr station at sieht. 

Taylor single-handedly dealt out what looks like 
common justice. However, he forwarded the trial proceedings 
to the Resident who in turn enquired from the Government of 
India the procedure to be followed and forwarded corres~ 
pondence in 1848 which required the Resident to confira 
death sentences passed by the panchayats. The Government 
of India replied that the Resident must confirm all death 
sentences before execution, but that no further reference 
to higher authorities was required. They clarified that 
rules in Hyderabad Assigned Districts regarding 
administration of criginal justice could cnet be applied to 
Surapur which was a confiscated territory. When Taylor 
conducted another murder case applying provisions of the 
(Indian) Penal Code, the Secretary of State remarked that, 
besides the Resident Taylor also ought to have been informed 
ef the inapplicability of the Penal Code to Surapur. He 
advised the Government of India to reconsider their 
decision regarding confirmation of death sentences by the 
Resident, that is, suggested further reference to higher 
authorities. Neither the Sscretary of State nor the 
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Government of India, however, cared to clarify what code 
was applicable to Surapur. The Secretary of State only 
remarked that the criminal court at Surapur resembled 
Political Criminal Court in Bombay Presidency and other 
baer of India, where such courts had been functioning 
well. 

So far as administration of criainal justice was 
concerned, under Act XVI of 1857 the Resident issued the 
commission constituting the Deputy Commissioner as a 
Sessions Judge. He could pass sentences upto 7 years 
imprisonment but those above required the Resident's 
confirmation. Powers of the Extra Assistant Comnissioner 
and the tahsildars were confined to passing sentences upto 
6 months and 1 month of ough imprisonment and fines upto 
Rs.200 and Rs.20, respectively. 

Crime statistics for the six month period from April 
to October 1858 which are available make interesting 
reading. There were: just one mirder, one armed assault 
and four highway robberies. Number of thefts was 34, 
smaller crimes 29 and petty offences 126. Conceding that 
many Small offences might have gone unnoticed in the 
irregular conditions prevailing immediately after Brits sh 
occupation the zee of crimes to a population of 2,21,797 
is surprisingly lo. 

No sooner than Taylor took over he had to try a murder 
case. It was a crime passionne] on 19th March and 
proceedings started on 7th April 1858. The trial was 
conducted under Section 300 of the Penal Code prevailing 
in Hyderabad Assigned Districts. Taylor himself put 
questions to the witnesses, acquitted one of the accused 
who was falsely implicated and passed death sentence on 
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the murderer who had confessed his crime. There was 
2 
neither a jury nor any other judieial assistance. 
53 


To save the cost of establishment Resident Davidson 
had suggested that the Bedar militia who held rent-free 
lands could be formed into a police corps fer Surapur 
township. When Tayler pointed out that they were suspected 
of being involved in the revolt, nor could any saving be 
effected as they would have to be paid customary daily 
allowances and rations 1f called upon to perform police 
duties, the idea was dropped. All the same Taylor did 
propose to induct some idle Bedars (not from the holders of 
rent-free lands) as town policemen for duties at the 
treasury, daftar, at the gates of Surapur and in his escort, 
and those formerly in the sibandi for duties at the 
frontiers. Originally the number proposed was 230 men at 
S Rs. pem. each. These were to be paid out of a separate 
Town Fund, as suggested by the Resident (to be subscribed 
to by inh:bitants of Surapur township). Taylor's experience 
showed him that more policemen were needed at the gates, 
and in some pettas of Surapur which were centres of trade 
and manufacture. The extra establishment costing more than 
Rs.3,000 was temporarily sanctioned by the Resident and 
approved by the Government of India. In addition to the 
town police for general policing of the entire region it 
was divided into 4 thanag covering 800 sq.miles each and 
costing Ra .8,352 per year. When the Resident insisted on 
reduction in establishment Taylor decided not to have a 
separate police department; as such, curtailed the number 
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of men, proposed to attach them to the Sahsildar's office 
and have just 2 thanadars as subordinate assistants to the 
Sahsildars. The pay of the thanadar being just Rs.20 p.m. 
the position did not attract qualified men and real police 
authority got vested in the tahsildar. The annual salary 
bill of police in tahsils was Rs.9300. The reduced 
establishment was temporarily sanctioned. The Government 
of India considered this strength too moderate for efficient 
functioning but their remark was received too late to have 
any effect on the police establishment during the brief 
British regime. 

Taylor had also to reduce his original salary bill 
of Rs.160 p.m. to Rs. 109 p.m. for his 20 mounted police. 

He provided them with horses seised during the revolt on 
condition that they mist replace the animals if these died. 
The Resident directed that the policemen must pay fer them 
and the sale proceeds be given to the Prise Committee. Tylor 
boasts in his annual report for 1859 that on his arrival he 
organized village policemen on the pattern of his former 
Naldurg District. As a matter of fact rural police partly 
paid by baluti collections and partly through grant of lands 
was already in existence. 

It appears from his report that he also posted extra 
policemen at Kundoli (on the road to Hyderabad), Naikal 
(opposite Yadgir), Ruddawagi (opposite Firosabad) and 
Nilinga, at an additional cost of Rs.566 fer which he does 
not appear to have secured previous or even ipso facto 
sanction. They were undoubtedly useful in checking plunder 
of fields by the Bedars on both sides of the river. 
Particularly on the northern frontier beyond the Bhima where 
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some Rohilles and others had been defying the Nizan's 
authority they could prevent the passage of armed 
mercenaries. The police on the frontiers along with 
those in the villages proved adequate when the rivers 

were full. But when these became fordable only partial 
vigilance was possible, It is surprising to find hin 
recommend reduction in the rural police in spite of this. 
Possibly he wanted to resume their lands for the government. 
However, he did not agree with Sitaranmiac that mounted 

and frontier police could be reduced. He recommended 
instead merger of Surapur police with one of the adjoining 
districts of Hyderabad recently assigned to the British. 
The recommendation had no chance of even being considered 
as the principality was soon gifted avay. 


Public Works 


From Taylor's schedule of establishments ve learn 
that he proposed to spend Re. 900 annually towards the 
Salary of just 7 employees like pistries etc. in the public 
works department. Fifteen other persons in this departsent 
would be thrown out of employment but Taylor could not help 
it as the Resident had severely and rigidly restricted the 
tetal salary bill of establishment. ‘This small staff was 
to inspect the tanks, repair public buildings and the like. 
Rs 67,326 were spent in 1858-59 on public works, but these 
were really speaking military works such as quarters for 
European soldiers and officers and accommodation for 
military stores, guns ete. Taylor prided himself that 
the military works provided jobs as building labourers 
for destitute retainers of the Raja whe hed become une 
employed. The only public works proper undertaken by him 
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were the roads. A mile-long road outside Surapur town 
tewards Hyderabad and another within the town itself were 
constructed both fit for carriages. Contracts were also 
given for constructing roads leading up to the Krishna and 
Bhima rivers. Taylor's enthusiasm for irrigation works was 
not matched by the superior authorities. The available 
funds were spent mostly on military works. This did not 
deter him from putting his dreams on paper. "In the whole 
of my experience I know of no district of the Deccan more 
admirably adopted by nature for vorks of irrigation, whether 
by canals or large tanks". He not only urged the completion 
of the tanks at Kachaknur and Sirwal (commenced in 1851-2 
wat abandoned thereafter) and the repair of the anicut at 
Benkanhalli which had been breached by the floods, but also 
outlined the scheme for another anicut over the Krishna 
which could irrigate 700 sq. miles in Surapur region alone, 
and 2 crops a year would be possible. The produce would find 
easy market through the railway from Sholapur to Bellary 
which vas then in blue-print stage. "It is seldom that a 
railway and apparently feasible irrigation project exist 
together". If he elaborated his projects it was only for 
record, ard aware that nothing would be sanctioned in the 
near future. 

| 37 

The small amounts proposed by Taylor for the stafi 
of these departaents (Medical-Rs.1183); (Bducation-Rs.20 p.m. 
for a single school teacher) were sanctioned by the 
Resident without demir. An apothecary, a couple of 
vaccinators, and a curious appointment ‘leechman' at Rs.3 
pem. bDesides three menial servants comprised the ‘Medical 
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Department'. The vernacular Marathi school at Surapur was 
expected to attract students from brahmin fazsilies. Taylor 
utilised the surplus money from the Town Fund to set up a 
school each at Ijeri and Malhalli. He would have establish- 
ed more vernacular schools had funds permitted. 


Summing Jp of Taylor's Adsinistration 


In eoncluding his annual report for 1839-60 Taylor 
wrote, "So far I earnestly trust I have fulfilled in some 
part, the expectations of the Resident in nominating me 
to my old district, for which my sympathies and interest 
are as active as ever; and I gratefully acknowledge his 
support of me in all measures of local importance, and in 
the puree and responsible situation he has permitted 
me to occupy”. As a matter of fast Taylor's old seal was 
lacking nor could it be expected to last for ever. [In 
Aagust 1859 Raichur Doab was added to his charge without 
extra reminération. He was looking forward to leave and 
retirement. His health was no longer good enough. He 
became anxious over his furlough. He was left with little 
time for Surapur and towards the last months of his service 
he was in a holiday mood and undertook a pleasure tour of 
the regions adjoining his charge proper. Most of the real 
vork of administration was left to Sitaram Rao, the Extra 
Assistant Commissioner. Taylor gratefully acknowledged 
his services as well as those of Sourappa and Bhiarao, 
Sansildars brought by him from the Assigned Districts and 
of hereditary daftardar Venkatrao. Taylor's annual eee 
itself is proof enough of his declining health and interest. 
To make it look impressive he padded it considerably with 
gazetteer-like information on Surapur's geology, climate, 
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land tenures etc. Though quite useful otherwise the 

annual report was not the fittest place for it. He made 
all kinds of recommendations which had no chance whatever 
of bein; even considered as the final disposal of the 
principality itself was uncertain. To enlarge and embellish 
his own achievements he filled the report with the most 
adverse remarks and reflections upon the administration of 
the late Raja, who had been his ward earlier and of whose 
administration he had no direct knowledge. These were 
pardonable lapses in an administrator who had done his best 
for Surapur in the past. His regret at having to leave 
many eT for advancement unfinished looks real and 
heartfelt. 


The Pringipality Gifted Away to the Nisam 


On 26th February 1860 Taylor received a farevell 
address in Marathi from the residents of Surapur recognising 
and recording all the fine work he had done for thes and 
the ceiuienitie: After his departure J.H. Bullock sueceed- 
ed him as Deputy Comaissioner in charge of Surapur but the 
actual administr:tion was carried on by Sitaram Rao whose 
reports, on the guide-lines given by Taylor, earned hia 
commendation by the Government of ute: Nothing of 
importance, however took place during this period. 

Meanwhile another treaty with the Nisam was being 
negotiated with a view to rewarding him for the support 
and assistance given by wy him to the British during the 
Great Revolt of 1897-58. Surapur once again becese a mere 
pawn in the game of power polities. If we are to believe 
Taylor the people of the principality would eg preferred 
the British to the Nizam as their new masters. But in the 
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British empire in India firmly rooted in after the Revolt 
there was no place for popular will. I[t would appear that 
the Government of India argued to establish its exclusive 
sovereignty over Surapur only with a view to making it look 
like a reward to the isan: Just 2 sonths after the 
assertion of their claim to Surapur the Government of Indi: 
communicated their decision to gift it away to the Nisan. 
"His Excellency in Council is further pleased to cede to 
His Highness in perpstuity the State of Shorapur, which by 
the rebellion of the late Rajah lapsed to the British 
Government whose title thereto has been shewn in ay letter 
No.1680 dated 7 May last to be absolute and indefensibla". 
This gift was ——. in the 2nd Article of the Treaty of 
1860 with the Nisam. Any surplus revenue was to be applied 
to clear the late Raja's debts for the rest of which the 
Nigam was to be responsible and the creditors were to be 
told that the British would no longer either aes guarantes 
for payment or intercede on their behalf later. 

Surapur was formally oo over to the Nizam's 
taluqdar on 11th February 1861. But arrangements for actual 
and final transfer were completed by 26th February 1064" 
Surplus cash in the treasury amounting to Re. 37,691 was 
transferred to the allitary chest at Lingsugur and finally 
credited to the Government of India's accounts. The Raja's 
debts had been paid off by then and arrangements made to 
pay the allowances of the Ranis upto the end of February 
1861. The British Government took no guarantee for the 
continuanee of these allowances or of the kowls given by 
British officers. Though the Prize Committee was not yet 
able to close its accounts these would have nothing to do 
with the Nizam. The temple property had net been clained 
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as yet and was to be held in deposit by the Prize 
Committee. Short term prisoners were released on security. 
The rest were to complete their term under the new regime. 
Detachments of the Hyderabad Contingent stationed at 
Surapur returned to their respective headquarters. The 
Snglish records at Surapur were transferred to Hyderabad 
Residency. Naturally there was to be no longer any payment 
to the Nizam on account of Andola-ifllogi. 

Thus ended the British connection with the 
principality of Surapur. An article in a treaty between 
the British and the Nisam 60 years before had started the 
Yelationship. Another article in another treaty between 
the same two powers ended that relationship 60 years later. 
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22. Taylor's letters, 12 May, 14%, and 25 June 1858, and 
Thornhill's replies, 31 May and 22nd June, 1858. 


23. Ides, Resident to Jovt. of India, 3} July 1860. 


24. 
256 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 
33. 


34. 
35. 


36. 
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FPC, 8 Apr.1859, Nos .351-3. 

As per TrigonometticalSurvey it was only 2264 sq.miles, 
FDP, Part A, July 1860, No.420. Taylor appears to 
nee iaeees es to secure as mich establishment as 
ec ° 


FDP, Part A, July 1860, Nos.556-69, Govt. of India to 
Resident, 7 May 1860. 


FDP, Part A, June 1860, Nos.418-33. 


Cultivated Shales pants - 254427 bighas; fallow 
Khalsa lands - 9 bighas. 


Population - 1,%2616;cattle (including bullocks, 
buffaloes, horses, asses, sheep and goats) - 1,87402; 
Houses - 28,825,Wells - 1196. 


FDP, Part A, July 1860, Nos.356-69; FPP, A, Dec.1860, 
Nos .597-8; FPP, A, Apr.1860, Nos.26-8. 


Numbering 1710. FDP, Part A, July 1860, Nos.556-69, 
Taylor to Thornhill, 14 June 1858, para 20. 


Rs 05521 972%. 


FDP, Part A, July 1860, Nos.$56-69; FDP, Part A, June 
1860, No.420. 


Khalsa villages numbered 326. 

Presumably these were jagir villages belonging to the 
Ranis which Taylor was allowed to resume in lieu of 
eagh stipends. Their value in Company's Rs. was 
64,783-4-3. 


Break-up of the rest: 


No. of villages Revenue Class of 
73 52,2680 Raja's relatives 
34 6,000 Hereditary silladars 
49 13,810 Charitable grants 
2 2,690 Temple grants 


FDP, Part A, July 1860, Nos.556~-69. 


FPC, 31 Dec.1858, Nos.86-8. 


Contrast Story (p.442), " I recommended that the 
peare should have theirs > i.e. estates _/ restored 
o them", 


FDP, Part Ay July 1860, Nos .556-69. 


41. 
42. 


43. 
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idea. 


For E.I. company * efforts to secure permission to 
set up a 


they secured it only 2 
ides, Vol.II, p. xxviii. 


By ‘Hyderabad rupee’ is meant the coinage current 

in the Nizem's dominions. The actual varieties of 
rupees in usage there, were ‘Halea'. ‘Garind-bukar', 
"Nareyanpett' and ‘Bagh Chalni', all varying in 

value and composition of silver and alloys but roughly 
equivalent to .13/1 of the Company's ‘kaldar' rupee. 
S.N.Prasad, Paramointcy under Dalhousie, p.211. 


FDP, Part A, June 1860, No.420. 45. Idem, No.&13. 
FDP, Part A, July 1860, Nos.556-69, Taylor to 

Thor » 25 June 1835. The designations were . 
fuiskagnaris, sharmaris, Nasir, and Head Karkans. 
FDP, Part A, June 1860, No.420. 

FPC, 11 June 1858, Nos.80 and 34. 

PLSS, 16 Mar.1859, paras 33-41. 

FDP, Part A, June 1860, No.420. 51. Idem. 

FPC, 11 June 1898, No.81. 


FDP, Part A, July 1860, Nos.556-69; FPC, 8 Apr.1859; 
FDP, Part A, June 1860, Ho.420. ° 


Sitaram Rao, in charge of Surapur division also 
asked for larger strength and Taylor agreed with hia. 


FDP, Part A, July 1860, Nos.556-69. 

FDP, Part A, June 1860, No.420. All the sase Taylor 
took the trouble of sending surveys, level sections 
and specifications for these. 

FDP, Part Ay July 1860, Nos .556-69. 

FDP, Part A, June 1860, No. 420. 


8 » Ppee2i-k1. Chapters XVI and XVII contain 
ust a few paragraphs on his second administration. 


FDP, Part A, June 1860, No. 420. 
Story, p. Wh9. 62. Idem, pp. 442-7. 
FDP, Part Ay April 1861, Nos. 413-7. 


Story, p. bbe. “git SS 
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65. This gift of the principality was announced in a 
letter exclusively written for the purpose of 
mentioning awards to the Nisam and his officials. 
FDP, Part Ay Nov.1660, Govt. of India's letter to 


the Resident at Hyderabad dt. 7 July 1860. 
Capt. Hastings Fraser argues ( ’ 
pe420) that it could not be re as a Pow 


to the Nizam since it was his ‘recognised fief'. 

The fallacity of this view need not be stressed. It 
is enough to say that Surapur had never rendered any 
feudal services to the Nizam, his exaction of tribute 
was an arbitrary demand and after 1842 he ceased to 
have any claim to the principality except receipt of 
Rs .40,000 om account of Andola-Nilogi. 


66. Ides, para 5. 


67. Aitehison, Vol.IX, p.96. 


68. FDP, Part A, Nov.1860, Govt. of India to Resdt. 7 July 
1860, para 5. 


69. FPP, A, March 1861, No. 295. 


70. &th Mar. as given in HFMK, I, peasy without any 
proof or reference is an instance of editorial 
carelessness. 


71. PDP, Part A, April 1861, Wos. 413-7. 
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CHAPTER VII 


REVI EW 


The Bedar raj of Surapur, though founded on an 
Adilshahi grant in 1665 A.D. grew and expanded on account 
of the decline of Mughal power in the Deccan. The Deccan 
misadventure dug Aurangsebd's grave and the Marathas managed 
to survive and assert their independence. So did the 
Bedars. It would not have been possible for them to with- 
stand for long the might of the Mughal arms but for inherent 
weaknesses in Aurangseb's long-drawn Deccan soueien Many 
petty palegars rose to power in the vacuums created by the 
practical disappearance of Mughal power in the Deccan and 
Surapur Rajas were amongst them. Small states survive due 
to the competition among bigger powers to exercise control 
over them. Neither the Peshwa nor the Nisam powers that 
succeeded the Mughals in the Deccan, showed any anxiety to 
annex the small sagsthan, as it was more convenient to levy 
tribute than to control from a remote centre the Bedars who 
had proved their spirit of independence. Nor could Surapur 
be a tributary in the ordinary sense of the term; it paid 
only when compelled and its right to collect taxes in their 
regions was respected by the suserains. In the latter half 
of 18th century the Peshwa did establish a regular tributary 
relationship but never interfered with its internal 
autonomy. The gagsthan was closer to the Peshwa than to i 
the Nisam. Even its language of administration was Marathi. 
The samsthan provided a fine illustration of how a martial 
race could grow into a political body with the aims and 
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objectives suited to an 18th century state. It would be, 
perhaps, an exaggeration to say that it was Vijayanagar 
in miniature, but it does give that impression. 

In retrospect it would appear that the growing 
power of the East India Company was bound to draw into 
its orbit, as if by gravitational pull, sooner or later, 
this small samsthan, as happened with all other Indian 
states, small and big. The 17th article of the Anglo-Nizsam 
treaty of 1800 by which the British promised assistance to 
the Nisam against Surapur in realising his dues only 
provided an occasion. Had this beginning of British 
connection with the principality been direct it might have 
proved beneficial to it. No doubt the British would have 
asserted their paramouintcy whenever occasion demanded. 
But chances were even, considering the principality's past, 
that it might have not only survived tut grown into a model 
little state, time throwing up some able rajas and divans, 
as happened in some other Indian states. Lord Wellesley 
promised aid to a stronger power against a weaker one merely 
to gain the political advantages of an alliance. Expediency 
and not justice is the principle of practical politics what- 
ever idealists might think. Wellesley's mistake was in 
treating Surapur as an exclusive tributary of the Nizan, 
in so many words in a treaty, even though he was aware that 
the Peshwa exercised equal suzerainty. Had this aspect 
been somehow accommodated in the treaty it would have 
p.ved the way for direct British intervention, perhaps 
with such continued benefits of British rule ultimately 
as were enjoyed in many parts of India. 
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But that was not to be. Though Wellesley promised 
aid he had no real intention of providing it. The Vizam 
took immediate advantage of the treaty by securing Sagar 
fort and establishing an enclave in the gamsthag for non- 
payment of dues. But there was no further call by the 
Nizem for British aid till 1828. The British only inter- 
fered in 1807-8 to remove the influence on Surapur polities, 
of Raja Mahipatram who had become anti-British. But after 
the conquest of the Peshwa in 1818 it was possible for thes 
to assert as successors of the Peshwa their supromacy over 
Surapur jointly with the Nisam. The opportunity was lost 
by the indiffer:nece of Charles Metcalfe the then British 
Resident at Hyderabad. An investigation of mitual accounts 
might have revealed a balance in f.vour of Surapur. This 
balance could h:we been used to pay Surapur's dues to 
Hyderabad and adjusted in British accounts with the Nizan. 
Thereby Surapur would have veen for ever freod of Nizam's 
control and the British could have exercised it directly 
whenever occasion arose. 

Taking advantage of the succession dispute in 1828 
Hyderabad imposed an impossible nagran. of 15 lakhs on Raja 
Krishtapoa, and further enhanced the tribute with cruel 
indifference towards the samsthan's capacity to pay. Ths 
dispute had been referred to the Hyderabad Resident as 
well by Surapur itself. It was possible for the Resident 
to settle it and make such consequent arrangements as would 
satisfy all parties concerned. Although the Vizam was 
described as a faithful ally of the British he was in 
reality only a subordinate and not an equal ally. I[t was 
not too difficult to secure his consent to a just and 
equitable arrangement. Once again the Resident failed in 
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his duty. Consequently the Raja was caught in a quagmire 
of financial difficulties. The samsthan virtually came to 
be ruled by his bankers or their agents. Successive 
commanding officers at Matkal on the frontiers of Surapur 
only helped the Nizam to realize kists though never actually 
using the troops. They intervened in 1831, 1832, 1837, and 
from 1839 onwards till Capt. Gresley, the last of them, was 
deputed for a thorough investigation in December 1841. 
Earlier officers could have also undertaken the task which 
would have put a stop to continual extortions by the Nizam 
at an early stage. One must not exaggerate the incapacity 
of the Raja or the oppression of the peasantry by banker's 
agents. Capacity to rule is not a hereditary quality and 
monarchs born without it should be pitied rather than 
condemned. The peasantry was spirited enough to resist 
extraordinary oppression. The really baneful result of 

the Raja's financial difficulties was that it encouraged 
intrigues of bankers, irregularity in accounts and inherent 
tendency of state servants towards private peculation. On 
top ef it the Matkal officers stood British guarantee in 
writing to the bankers without the knowledge of the 
authorities. Sooner or later this was bound to bring in 
serious British intervention. For the time being, however, 
the Resident chose to wait till Surapur's finances reached 
a critical point. Till then the treaty obligation of 
ascertaining the justness of the Nizam's demands was not 
fulfilled. eaatte Minister Chandulal toyed with the idea 
of vaaueatenias lene a part of the state towards payment 
and setting up Hanamappa, Raja Krishtappa's half brother, 
obvieusly to extort nagrang. The Minister's motives 
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became suspect and for the first time it dawned on the 
Hyderabad Resident that there was something unjust in 
Surapur-Hyderabad relations which the British were helping 
unintentionally. He, howaver, did not act farther. But 
the Court of Directors must be commended for taking the 
gagrana issue into consideration and the Government of [ndia 
for objecting to such an extreme measure as sequestration. 
Resident Fraser deputed Capt. Gresley for full-scale 
enqiiry practically exp:eting him to propose British 
management of the gagsthay till its dues were liquidated. 
Gresley; had his objections and instead suggested cession 
of some districts to the Nizam. Gresley was a capable 
officer as is evinced by his nipping the threatened dis- 
turbances by Hanamappa in the bud, his restoration of 
Surapur property plundered by the Arabs, his perceptive 
observation, when asked to investigate the sack of Hemnapur 
that what apparently looked like depredations were in reality 
enforcement of rightful dues by the Bedars. But his report 
on Surapur, though ably drawn up in its own way, did not 
go more deeply into the question why Surapur should ever 
have paid tribute to the Nisam, and what was a reasonable 
amount. He argued that Surapur should pay the cost of 
protection provided by the Nizem throigh the British which 
he computed to be Rs. 2 lakhs per annus, equating it with 
what he considered to be the Nisan's just demands in the 
past. In 18th century with its better revenues enhanced 
by its rusums in the Peshwa's and the Nisam's regions, 
Surapur had never paid such an amount jointly to its suzerai 
It also enjoyed the option of evading it when circumttances 
were favourable. The amounts were arbitrary demands of 
stronger powers and when these were act Surapur could expect 
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peace in return. The situation had now changed. But if 
Surapur could now count upon protection it was on that 
provided by the British and not by the Nizam. There had 
not been a single occasion when the Nizam's forces afforded 
any kind of protection or even assistance to Surapur. On 
the contrary Nizam-Surapur relations were full of friction. 
It was possible to so arrange that whatever the amount on 
account of British protection 1t should be directly 

paid to the British without bringing the Wizam into the 
picture. Wo doubt there was a treaty obligation towards 
him. But if a part of it had been so far ignored it was 
possible to ignore the other part of it now. Alternatively 
a fresh agreement with the Nizam could have been concluded. 
The amount itself was unjust in view of the State's dwindl- 
ing revenues, and when the principality was also spending 
money on its own armed forces for defence. To demand from 
the samsthan more than half of its revenue towards protection 
was certainly not just. Capt. Jackson had suggested wiping 
off old scores sneeeeiee If the Government of India 
could later secure the Nizam's consent, howsoever reluctant 
to writing off so-called peshkash arrears of 5 lakhs it had 
even now the power to treat all old accounts as cancelled 
and start with a clean slate. It is pertinent to point out 
that the Gosain's debts for which British officers themselves 
had stood guarantee were considerably reduced by the Court 
of Directors and as it happened never came to be paid at all. 
The same , thorough investigation of accounts as was done 

in the case of the Gosains, could have been undertaken in 
respsct of Surapur-Hyderabad accounts as well. No doubt 
this would have taken many years, but it might have revealed 
that Surapur had already paid more than the stipulated 
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amounts. Capt. Malcolm's able memo had already given 
enough indication of Hyderabad's extortions. The 
investigation of accounts, a treaty obligation, could 
have been carried out by superior authorities while the 
Samsthan was managed by the British. History is, however, 
full of ‘might-have-beens' and historians wise after the 
event, can but rue over then. 

Once Gresley’s settlement was accepted by the 
Government of India the Resident carried it through 
with determination. The Raja was practically forced to 
part with a part of his ancient possessions, an objective 
which Hyderabad had in mind from 1837 onwards. The question 
of Andola-Nilogi was left hanging in the air. The Raja's 
sudden death in the first week of August 1842 raised the 
question of a regent during the minority of young Raja 
Venkatappa IV. Gresley fell a victim to the machinations 
of banker Lakshmangir Gosain and his recommendation resulted 
in the imposition on the state as its diwan, of Pid Naik, 
Raja Kristappa's brother, in whose ability Gresley himself 
had no confidence. The rightful regent Rani Ishwaramma who 
commanded the loyalty of her subjects and her able, honest 
assistant Chanbasappa were set aside. She defied not 
Gresley's settlements as is made out by Taylor but the 
imposition of an incapable diwan. It was quite probable 
that she and Chanbasappa might have ably ruled the state 
‘preventing the later total loss of its independence. Once 
again we came across that irresistible ‘mi ght-have-beeng' 
of history. The Rani's resistance led Gresley to raise 
the question of the extent of British intervention in the 
affairs of Indian states. Expediency was the only policy 
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adopted by the British so far as Surapur was concerned 
till then. The Government of India had been merely 
approving the Resident's proceedingsoffering temporary 
solutions. It had been consistent only in preventing 
extreme, coercive measures which the Resident was eager 
now to adopt. 

Where Gresley failed his sicaeusor Taylor succeeded 
(December 1842). Practically without any instructions from 
the Resident and without any initial armed assistance he 
managed to instal Pid Naik in office. Gresley too could 
have sueceeded had he been a little more forceful and had 
the Resident given him a hint of armed aid later on. For, 
Taylor's success was as much due to the Rani's wisdom in 
bowing down to superior force which in fact was employed 
a little later as to Taylor's tact and determination. The 
extortion of Rs. 1 lakh from her, the temporary occupation 
of her jagirs, the confinement of Chanbasappa, form but a 
fraction of the sad tale of British injustice towards 
Surapur. But Taylor also cleverly managed to reduce the 
Sibandi and to arrange for some payment to the Nizam. There- 
after he succeeded in associating himself with Surapur 
administration for the next ten years (1843-1853) of the 
young Raja's minority. He was thoroughly bored with his 
military duties. This was a life-time's chance for him to 
prove his born capacity for civil administration and he 
brought to bear upon it all his energies and vigour. 

Initially he was handicapped by diwgn Pid Naik's 
incapacity and later plagued by intrigues to resist his own 
authority. He was constantly vexed that he had no full 
control over expenditure. Anxiety gnawed him when the 
Government of India strangely decided to remove him in 
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April 1845 due practically to his honest confession that 
Gresley and he had been deceived by Lakshmangir Gosain's 
machinations. He had also lost his dear vite: Nevertheless 
he applied himself sincerely and with good results to 
raising the sagsthan's resources. His position was saved 
by the commendatory despatch of the Court of Diractors 

and secured by the eventual illness and death of Pid Naik 
in August 1845. Taylor thereafter became the sonarch of 

all he surveyed. He had initially proposed to carry out a 
revenue survey and settlement as in the Company's districts. 
He also believed that this might curb the disputes among 
Bedars which vere mainly over lands and which he was finding 
it difficult to settle. But realizing that he could not 
have carried out the measure during his tenure he dropped 
the idea. The Government of India was also opposed to 
employing force against possible Bedar resistance to the 
measure. He, therefore, used the only means at his 
disposals: personal jasabandi, systematising accounts, 
regularity in collection and prevention of psculation. Bad 
seasons marred his results; neverthel2ss his exertions 
tended to increase the land revenue. He promoted agriculture 
by repairing some old tanks and taking up construction of 
others, encouraging use of better cotton-seed, and cultivatio 
of indigo. He augmented net revenue by auctioning contracts 
at the highest possible amount, collecting taxes regularly 
and convincing the Bomabay Government that it owed rusums to 
Surapur on account of Bagewadi taluq. He had already 
secured the writing off of Nisam's arrears. His effort to 
secure a considerable amount from ths Company on account 


of Surapur's traditional rights to collect rusygs in 


> 
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Bijapur region now under the Company, however, did not 
succeed, as it was made too late in the day and the Government 
of India opposed. Similarly his proposal to get back ceded 
districts was turned down by the Resident. He could not 
aet aut down expenditure much as customary state expenses 
had to be met and there were unexpected contingencies. He 
could only reduce the salaries of state servants till the 
crisis was past and systematise treasury accounts. All the 
samo he managed to liquidate the state's debts and show a 
surplus yet. Not mach money was available for measures of 
welfare but he did what he could by opening a dispensary, 
constructing a few small roads that made Surapur easily 
accessible, planting tamarind trees and mango groves and 
erecting some public buildings asong which the Raja's new 
palace was the principal one. 

He did not have to do mich by way of judicial 
adainistration, except establishing a small civil court at 
Surapur, a8 panchayats fuactioned competently and crime itself 
was infrequent. That also made maintenance of law and order 
easy. Moreover he could always call upon British treops when 
he thought that his authority was threatened or tha young 
Raja's life was endangered. On such occasions he exaggerated 
the violent nature of the BSedars whom he otherwise found to 
be honest, peace-loving and always keeping the pledged words. 
Though they went about with arms whenevar necessary he dis- 
armed them figuratively, by taking agreements from them for 
good behaviour and never once did they disobey him. The only 
blot on his otherwise excellent administration was his 
somewhat harsh treatment of the Rani - her banishment, 
quibbling over her allowances on her raturn, and opposing her 
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simple desire for a pilgrimage in old age or her wish to stay 
away from Surapur. This might be due to the fact that she 
was the only one in Surapur who had the capacity to replace 
hia. He was ssverely censured by the Government of India 
for his misrepresenting the events on & February 1848 and 
the preceding ones as Bedar attempt at insurrection and for 
wrongly associating the Rani with it resulting in her 
temporary banishment. He deeply felt the censure, and 
continued to belisve himself to have been gc though a 
Court of Enquiry had disprowed him after detailed investi- 
gation. Once again Taylor was deceived by mi schief-m.iking 
gaftardar, as he was misled by Lakshmangir Gosain earlier, 
He might have even lost his position on this account but for 
the continued support of Resident Fras:r, the Government of 
India's own earlier appreciation of his work and the repested 
commendation by the Court of Directors. 

Viewed in isolation Taylor's first administration 
of Surapur might f111 one with gushing adairation. It might 
be remembered, howavar, that there were many other British 
district administrators in his time who were the real founders 
of the British empire in India and who brought Great Britein 
and the Indian people closer than before. He belonged to the 
best of them. Moreover he was a self-made man. What he 
really possessed was not training but talent and energy. The 
glamour of his success in administration somewhat fades when 
we unweave the close-knit web that is woven on the loom of 
time and survey at close quarters month by aonth and week 
by week, the life and work on which it is based. At the 
same time it helps us to understand afd appreciate a lonely 
Briton who, amidst a totally alien environment, with no 
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chance of intellectual intercourse with equals for sonths 
together, honestly, sincerely and with all the powers at 
his command did his best for a small section of Indian 
society. He not only administered the state but studied 
its geology, its topography, its history, its records, its 
people. Whatever little of Surapur's past we know today 
comes from Taylor. He suffered from very human weaknesses 
as we all do, he floundered at times; but the manner in 
which he kept alive his numerous interests despite the 
burden of official work is an example for all. Even from 
his official letters and reports, which prove his 
administrative capacity, he emerges as a warm, engaging 
personality. 

Surprisingly amd pleasantly even Resident Fraser, comes 
to share some of the glow of this personality, by the 
invariable kindness with which he treated Taylor, his 
frequent praise of his work which he never failed to convey 
to the Government of India his continual support checking 
Taylor only when really necessary. Otherwise Resident Fraser 
is seen in this correspondence as one who was unaware of 
Hyderabad extortions, refused to give mich thought to the 
able memoes of Captains Malcolm and Jackson, who chose to 
wait for the Supreme Government's orders than to act quickly, 
implemented Gresley's report and imposed Pid Naik in a rather 
highhanded manner, was checked only by the Government of 
India in taking over Surapur administration immediately, was 
enthusiastic in coercive measures, crushing the Rani's power 
or curbing the Bedars whom he repeatedly described as 
‘barbarous! without the least first-hand knowledge of thea, 
supported Taylor in his harsh treatment of the Rani wut pig- 
headedly and with a peculiar sense of justice opposed the 
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relinquishment of peshkash arrears by the Hyderabad “tate 
for whose administration he had nothing but contem>t. 
Fraser and Taylor jointly exerted pressure in delay- 
ing £211 transfer of power to Raja Venkatappa IV who, when 
he came of age, began to exhibit signs of his incapacity 
for maniging the sagsthan. A few princes brought up 
under British care proved to be worthy priate. Venkatappa 
was not amongst them. Taylor cannot be said to have 
neglected the young Raja's education. He arranged for his 
training, kept him by his side in the durbar initiating 
him to public business, and transferred a routine part 
of it as soon as he was 16 or so as an experiment to give 
him experience. He bought him a coach, horses and camels, 
built for him a new palace. He might have taken him 
along during his jamabandi tours which would have been 
the best training for a young prince; but the Raja's 
delicate health prevented it. He gave him affection and 
treated him as award for whom he felt Sedcassiias: But 
the best care in the world cannot ensure turning out a 
capable ruler. The indulgent servants, low companions and 
his own mother's alleged amour for Kasima - the environment 
in which he grew up in adolescence must have partly 
influenced his character and capacity for administration. 
Taylor proposed a test but did not pursue the idea. Lord 
Dalhousie firmly ruled that the Raja had a right to his 
raj. Taylor's, and following him Fraser's, attempt to 
delay the transfer of full powers reanined merely a topic 
of discussion amongst themselves. Critics of Dalhousie's 
annexations can see him in a different light in this 
instance. Dalhousie did not consider the samsthan 
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impotant enough to appoint a British political agent at 
the Company's expense and the Raja, keen on freedom from 
restraint, refused to have one on his own. The Raja 

was warned of annexation in the event of maladministration, 
tut he was left alone, despite reports of it by British 
officers in the adjoining regions. The Resident restrict- 
ed himself to issuing warnings to tha Raja and interfered 
only to compose his differences with his relations. The 
porerasont of India did not consider the subject important 
enough. The Raja might, perhaps, have improved with age 
and experience but the events of 1857-8 overtook him. He 
was misguided enough to engage Arabs for fear of annexation 
but was otherwise thoroughly unprepared to oppose the 
British. It is these merceNary Arabs, who obeyed none 

but their djamadars, were rash enough to cross swords with 
the British without fear of consequences, and had a history 
of creating disturbances during tha days of the young Raja's 
father Raj: Kristeppa, who gave battle to the British. 

A few daftardars and others the like of whom were notorious 
for intrigues during Taylor's tenure, were in league with 
the Arabs who were beyond the Raja's control. Only blind 
patriotlem can make one regard the brief battle at Surapur 
as a strugzle for freedom in the right sense of tha word. 
The Bedars out of their feudal loyalty would have stood 

by their Raja who, however, surrendered himself at 
Hyderabad, was tried for rebellion and sentenced to 
transportation for life, a verdict to be expected from 

any military court of the turbulent period. A noble but 
entirely false speech ascribed to him mich later by Taylor 
in his autobiography has naturally been very aisleading. 
The Raja unconsclously provided further material for 
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superficial sentimentalism by committing suicide. with 
his death the Bedar raj of Surapur came to an end. 

But not the British relations with it. For the 
first time in the history of their connection with 
Surapur the Governmsnt of India asserted its exclusive 
claiua over Surapur, but so late that 1. attracted the 
attention of the Secretary of “tata, but somewhat un- 
necessarily as the Nizam had advansed none of his own. 
The only other occasion when Surapur engaged so much of 
Governs2nt of India's attention was when the Resident 
resisted surreader by the Nizam of peshkash arrears and 
they put their foot down directing it firmly, producing in 
consequence voluminous minutes and incidentally proposing 
Taylor's removal. JSefore the assertion of their suzerainaty, 
however, the sagethan had already been held in 
sequestration and Taylor was called to take charge after 
a orief military occupation of about 2 months. The 
soldiers in the British army had indiscriminately sacked 
Surapur. Taylor curbed to an extent the Prise Committes's 
cupidity. His main task was to restore law and order 
and to carry on civil administration as before. The 
former was not very difficult as the Bedars could be dis- 
armed by agreements and all sections of society by a fiat. 
Sanction for staff for the latter, saverely restricted by 
the Resident, was long in coming, perhaps iadic tive of 
the little importance attached by the Government oi [India 
to Surapur. So in the meanwhile Taylor earried with the 
Resident's temporary sanction. His additional task in nis 
short second spell was to arrange for allowances to the 
widowed Ranis, clear off the late Raja's debts and the 
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arrears of hereditary servants. ‘xecutive was not separated 
from the judiciary and revenue officials were entrusted 
with judicial work. A curious feature of it was the 
absence of any directive from the Government of India as 

to what kind of code was applicable to the sequestered 
Samsthan. It was, perhaps, looked upon as a non-regulation 
region where administration of justice was greatly dependent 
on the personal discretion of the executive officers. 

Stamp duty was not introduced but the intreduction of 
British system of justice in preference to panchayats 
immediately heralded an increasing volume of litigation 

in a region earlier marked by an absence of litigious 
spirit. Taylor introduced the Company's rupee, and set up 
a couple of schools but public works were meant only for 
the military. Altogether Taylor's second administration 
suffers in contrast with his first one. For one thing, the 
period was too short for any spectacular achievements and 
secondly Taylor no longer enjoyed the same good health. In 
any case the Queen's Government of India in disregard of 
popular feeling shortly gifted away the samsthan to the 
Nizam as a reward for his services during the Mutiny. In 
contrast the Court of Directors had expressed a genuine 
feeling for the welfare of Surapur people. 


What was the impact of British relations with 
Surapur on its people at large? The answer is that direct 
British rule was too short-lived to leave any permanent 
impress on the Surapur society. Although the connection 
formally started in 1800 the British did not have such to 
do with Surapur till 1828. [In the next 13 years they 
acted more or less as a creditor's agents. They only 
dealt with the Raja md his bankers. Gresley's little 
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experience in 1842 did not allow him to have mich of 

an opinion of Surapur and Taylor partly shared it till he 
assumed full charge. Thereafter he was guided by the 
Resident's instructions who wrote "It will be desirable 
that you should proceed with caution in the accomplishment 
of any changes, however promising and advantageous they 
may appear, in a country so new to us and our rule as 

that of Shorapur; and it will be better that you should 
gradually feel your way, and watch the success of such 
changes or modifications as may appear safe and practicable, 
till you ultimately arrive at the establishment of a 
simple and equitable system of rule which we may here- 
after deliver over to the Rajah with a fair chance of its 
permanent maintenance, than that we should now try any 
hasty experiment, of a nature perhaps to excite among the 
people of the Country, and to leave no permanent or 
advantageous result on the reversion of the Government 

to it's own Native Chier. Undar such a policy directive 
modernization even if attempted would have been vary 
modest, transition from tradition snail-paced and change 
superficial. Whather such change to modernity with its 
competitive life, stresses and strains was in itself 
desirable is a matter of opinion and preferance. For, 
Surapur society as it emerges from Taylor's writings is 
almost idyllic, closer to Jean Jacques Rousseai's ‘state of 
natural’, a socisty practically free from crime and 
litigation, engaged in peaceful occupations mainly 
agricultural, blissful in its ignorance, leading a simple 
life bound by tise-old customs that suited it and enjoying 


its traditional festivals. Far from triggering off any 
nema el a 
on! E R S IPS, 
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intellectual movement or renaissance, Taylor as directed 
by the Resident did not even introduce any basic change 

in existing revanue or judicial structure that could 

shake the traditional fabric of Surapur society. Jawad 
Framarz Jung Bahadur says that Taylor's work was very 
mach ‘appreciated by the new generation, Brahmin and 
Beydur alike - for he was beloved by them all who continue 
to show their grztitude by annually commemorating his 

name publicly on a certain day set apart for that purpose, 
and in many a little hamlet the simple folk mention his 
name at night when lighting their ‘hatties®*. He tells 

it as a fact and we may not dispute hia. But it is also 
a fact that apart from mutual af:ection, which in itself 
cannot be lightly dismissed, British relations with 
Surapur hardly left any permanent impression on its 
soclaty at large. A few brahmins picxed up English, the 
palace ladies were thrilled by boat-rides on Bonhal tank, 
local gentry admired Taylor's exotic Ber and some 
Surapur citizen availed of western medicines. Sut in the 
main Surapur society contimued to live in its old, orthodox 
style hardly hearing any mark of sixty years of connections 
with the British to which this study is confined. It is 
possible that a detailed enquiry into Surapur socisty and 
administration under the Nizam might reveal a few sore 
chenges brought about by the preceding British connection. 
But it is very unlikely that far reaching changes took 
Place. Competent administrators alone could have 
consolidated and <c improved upon the benefits of 
British association. Taylor does not appear to have been 
so fortunate in his successors so that his administration 


remains a mere semory. 
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Notes and References: 


These have been perceptively analysed by Bhimsen 
Saxena 'Burhanpuri' in Tarikh-e-Dilmusha. 


Most of the surviving Surapur records, are in Marathi 
in podi script. 


Gresley's report, FPC, 8 June 1842, No.167, para 22. 

"I visited most of the principal villages, and 

prepares as I was to see ruined houses and waste lands, 
was surprised to find that in point of population 

and extent of agriculture the country is betcer off 

than most of the adjoining districts under the Vigsam's 

Government". 


FPC, 19 April 1841, Mo. 103. 
Letters -o Reeve, Nos. 2,3,11. 


idem, No.31; Story, p. 183. 
Letter to Reeve, No.91. 


For instance, Ideg, No.16 where Taylor says that 
Fraser did not know what to do after Gresley sent 
in his resignation. 


For instance, the ruler of Cutoh. Blaogk Hilis, pP.2 > * 


The Raja returned this affaction by offering « dagir 
which, however, Taylor was not permitted to accept. 


Lre to Hyd Resdt, 30 April 1359, FPC, 22 June 1395, 
Nos .77-9. 


FPC, 26 Deo. 18h6, No.h05, F. toT., 18 May 1846, 
para 7. 


Shorapar, p.- viit. 
Story, pp» 174-5, 200-1. 


As for example in me acre Cubbon's administrition was 
further seproved. 5y. C.Rangacharlu, Sir Sheshadri a 
etc. 2 Mss Paphos compiled in 183 
(p.203), records decline in population of Surapur town 
to less than 10,0003 a couple of middle schools, one 
of them for girls, a post-office,); an English 
dispensary, were the only improvements. 
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EPILOGUE 


Although the principality was finally transferred 
to the Hyderabad State by 28th February 1861 in full 
sovereignty a few questions concerning it continued to 
erop up during the following decade and the British 
Governaent was required to deal with thea. 

After the takeover the Nisam appointed one Chidambar | 
Rao as taluaqdar of Surapur. Chidambar Rao demanded in June 
1862 from the Collector of Sholapur rusums amounting to 
Ra.2s00 per year as Surapur's share of revenue froa 
Bagewadi pargans of that collectorate. It was Taylor who 
had originally revived the claim and got it accepted by 
the Bombay Government during his first pialabstiatten. The 
Collector of Sholapur had been paying it regularly till the 
principality was confiseated. The claim was based on the 
fact tha: first the Peshwa and then the Sritish Government 
as his successor owed this amount to Surapur. But even at 
that time the Government ot India had rejected further 
similar claims on Bombay Government put forth and argued 
out by Taylor on the ground that the British Government was 
not and had never been deemed subject to any of ths 
liabilities of the Peshwa in regard to foreign siete. 
Chidambar Rao's claim was now rejected on the same principle. 
“Where the sovereignty of a state passes to the British 
Government by an act of power, whether that act be conquest 
er confiscation the British Government is aet bound by the 
feudal or other relation which the conquered or extinguished 
dynasty was under". When -urapur was ceded in perpetuity 
to the Nisam it was done so as a reward and the British 
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Government's title to the territory was proved to be 
absolute. The Nizam could not levy any tribute from the 
Bombay Government thereafter. Consequently the taluqdar 
derived no right to it either from the Nizam or the British 
Government. It may be noted that while enunelating this 
principle the Government of India was only asserting its 
paramountey and not discussing the subtle, intricate, legal 
implications to which it would hava been compelled were the 
case to be pleaded before a higher, impartial and 
international tribunal. | 
Similarly, when Resident Davidson pointed out that 
the cession of Surapur was not regarded by tho Nizam as 
“an act of unequivocal liberality on our part’ he was duly 
snubbed by the Government of India. The Resident vas stung 
by criticism in the press that he had failed to acquire the 
cotton-rich districts of Berar in parpetaity by the Anglo- 
Nizam treaty of 1860. He thought it fit to anewer this 
criticism by indic.iting tha respective bargaining positions 
of the two Governments while submitting administration 
reports of Hyderabad Assigned Districts for 1861-62. This 
post-mortem analysis was of sheer academic interest but the 
Government of India took strong exception to it. They 
reproved him, *... the introduction into the report of 
references to bygone political transactions / viz. transfer 
of Surapur_/ was wholly unnecessary and at any rate if he 
thought it right to do so he ought not to have omitted to 
state the reason which led the Government of India to dis- 
allow that pretence " £ viz. Nizam's better olaia to 
Surapur _7. 
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One of the problems were the petitions which 
continued to be sent to the British Government, despite 
the principality's transfer to the Nizam. When rishtappa 
Naik whose jagir had been restored in lieu o! stipend sent 
another petition regarding adjustment of villages in it 
the British Government had no hesitation in agreein: with 
the Resident that after the cession it was for the Nizam 
to settle the questions arising out of such rent-free 
subordinate tenures. But it could not deal in a similar 
manner with the repsated petitions of Rani Rangamma, eldest 
widow of the last Raja, for restoration of the raj to a 
She had entertained vain hopes of regaining it through 
persuasive appeals and had started subaitting them while 
the samsthan was under British sequestration. Sitaram Hao, 
Taylor, Resident Davidson, Salar Jang were all approached. 
Since Taylor had already arranged for cash allowances to 
all the Ranis in lieu of their jagirs and their private 
jewels had been returned to them the arrangement was 
regarded as conclusive and final. Taylor had reported that 
though the Ranis were somewhat sore at the loss of their 
rank and importance they were contented and practically 
better off than before as their creditors too were being 
paid off in Gastaimete, As har petitions show Rani 
Rangamma at least was certainly not satisfied with these 
arrangements. As the ultimate decision regarding the 
region was yet to be taken it was then possible to consider 
her petitions were the government so inclined. But it was 
not and the Rani was only shunted from authority to authorit 
Sitaram Rao informed her that her application was sent to 


the Bengal Government. The Governor General asked her to 
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subsit it to the Resident at Hyderabad. The latter did 
not care to respond. On 5th January 1861 she again 

sent her petition to the Governor General for onward 
transmission to the Secretary of State recapitulating 

the history of the principality, trying to prove the 
innocence of her husband, and requesting for restoration 
on that ground. The Government of India passed it on to 
the Secretary of State with the remark that "As the 
Shorapoor Territory has since been transferred in 
Sovereignty to His Highness the Nisam, the prayer is not 
one to which the British Governaent can listen". On 

23 September 1861 she submitted yet another piteous appeal 
to the Secretary of State through the Resident at Hyderabad 
and the Government of India. The Resident as usual 
observed that the prayer of the petitioner was uatenabie. 
The Rani banked upon the fact of the Queen belonging to 
her sex and possessing a merciful nature. “The ear of 
British justice ls closed against all my complaints, 
representations and remonstrances" she wailed. But her 
sentimental appeal met the same fate as her previous 
petitions. The Secretary of State satisfied himself that 
the Rani's allowances were being punctually paid by the 
Nizam, that her private jewels had been restored to her 
and dismissed her application. The Rani made her last 

bid on 23 June 1867, presumably by then having come to 
know that the Raja of Jamkhandi had been restored, which 
stoked the embers of her vain hope. In this last petition 
she prayed that if the raj could not be restored to her she 
might be at least given some additional fitting ralief 

her allowance being inadequatsa. The Government of India 
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did not think so and her application was turned down 

in Sete with the curt remark, "the petitioner bse informed 
that the Governor Gem ral in Council is unable to comply 
with her sigan. 

‘As noticed earlier the Prise Committee had not 
been able to close its accounts before the transfer, 
Particularly the jewelry of the Gopalswami temple had 
been held in deposit till proper priestly claimants cane 
forward to reclaim it. Maj. Wyndham, President of the 
Prize Committee reported that after its desecration the 
temple was no longer used as a place of worship and no 
Claimants for its jewelry nad been coming forth. The 
Government of India therefore, allowed its sale, which 
fetched the Commitcree(at Lingsugur) more than Rs.4000, 
although the Code of Military Regulations compiled by 
Maj. Jameson had placed temple jewelry beyond the pale 
of property which could be treated as ae It would 
appear that the temple jewelry being held in deposit was 
not given due publicity by the Prize Committee on account 
of its greed. The Government of India had asked it to 
ascertain public opinion in Surapur in this respect. It 
is hard to believe that the most famous temple in Surcpur 
whose jagir endowments had been particularly continued 
by Taylor was no longer used as a place of Sanita. The 
priests to whom the idols in the temple and a fraction 
of the ornaments decorating them had been returned earlier 
would havea certainly claimed the rest had they known that 
it was with the Prise Committee. 

Prominent personalities who do not die in 
natural circumstances often times give rise to pretenders 
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and the last Raja of Surapur who had committed suicide 
was an apt subject for impostors. The British Governaent 
had no cause to take note of the disturbances in Surapur 
created by an impersonator in 1864, except to express 
satisfaction at successful ppeeeion: But on 19th 
September 1868 one Govinda Hanumanta bearing close 
physical resemblance to the late Raja and having intimate 
knowledge of the royal household sought recognition by 

a petition. The Resident at Hyderabad found after 
investigation his claim to be false and the Hyderabad 
State sentenced him to 5 years imprisonment. The soi- 
distant Raja in a prison again petitioned and though the 
Governaent of India considered the story most improbable 
it remarked that 1t ought to be inquired into. When the 
Resident informed that this had already been done and 

the pretender imprisoned the Jovernment of India ordered 
that security for future good conduct be taken from the 
prisoner after sci eave: 

Thereafter Surapur completely ceased to figure 
in the British Government's papers. Occasional British 
visitors might have visited the picturesque principality 
with its bracing climate but the finale had been struck 
in official British relations with Surapur. 


Notes and References: 


1. FPC, 9 May 1851, No.5. 
2. FPC, 15 0ct.1852, No.$2. 
3. FDP, Revenue A, July 1862, Nos .20-23. 
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FDP, Part A, Apr. 186%, Nos «233-7. 


FDP, Pol.A, Now.1861, Nos.2-43 FDP, Part A., 
Mar.1864, No.9 FDP, Pol.Acy Jul.1867, Nos. 
156-7, fnese so contradict Taylor's contention 
that ‘Rangamma was very grateful; she did aot 
expect f so aialy I often 4d her a visit 

she was rca nS had more cheerful and 
resigned". 


FDP, Part Ay June non No.420. 

FDP, orien oaceae? Nos . 362-3} PDTSS UW» 23 Dec. 
1861, 16 J & Feb. 1863; PDFSS, 24 June 
1361, barry and a ate Pol.A., May 1862, Nos.206-9. 


Finance hes Oct. 1862, Nos.10-12 and Mar. 
1883, 80.19. 


The worship continues till today. 
FPP, Aey Aug 1864, Nos 63-5, 


FPP, Be» Aug. 1869, Hos .25-7 and Aes Dec .1869, 
Wos.11f-3 and K.wW. 


Motigir Gosain was an indigenous banker who gained 
ascendancy in the Surapur sgagsthan on account of the loans 
he gave to the Rajas. It appears that his financial 
transactions with them had started with Raja Pid Naik IIL 
sisbeLe but he became important after the accession of 
Raja Xrishtappa as his principal banker owing to the 
Raja's perpetual pecuniary difficulties engendered by the 
Nisem's claims. In 1836 he refused to give any more loans 
unless the previous aagcount was settled. In the subsequent 
year, hovever, Capt. Lee, Comsanding Otitesr at Matkal 
stood guarantee for Raja's repayment to/Cosain signing e 
bond to that effect to enable the Raja to borrow from the 
Gosain for paying kists to siydevabes. Motigir died 
towards the end of 1837. His disciple Mahadeggir and sons 
Lakshmangir and Guhapatgir thereupon began to quarrel among 
themselves over division of the Gosain's property. Mean- 
while Capt. Ramsay the successor of Capt. Lee signed 
another bond, similar to the one signed by Lee though the 
amount was different. Capt. Hampton and Capt. Jackson 
tried to arrange the accounts between the Raja and the 
Gosains without success. Unfortunately these transactions 
were not reported to the Resident fully or adequately. 
Resident Fraser became aware of them soon after his 
assumption of office in 1838. To begin with, the jJovernment 
of India disowned any responsibility for repayment. 
Moreover, they considered Lee's bend as “not so much an 
engagement for payment of amount to be advanced by the 
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Gosain, a8 a promise that an injunction shall be issued 

to secure payment”. If such an injunction was secured 

the obligation was over. The Resident informed that no 
immediate action was necessary as the Gosain's heirs were 
not pressing their claims due to disputes among themselves, 
The implied British guarantee to them, however, formed a 
ground for proposing British management of the gansthan 
when Capt. Gresley was deputed for a full-scale enquiry. 
Gresley computed the amount due to the Gosains at more than 
14 rn The Raja requested its cancellation as the 
original creditor was dead. His yaki)] claimed that 
investigation would reveal the whole loan to h:ive been 
repaid. But the heirs naturally would not bear of it. They 
Claimed that Rs. 3,60,653-3-0 was due to them, including 
the interest on the er er The Resident enquired from 
the Government of India whether the Raja should be asked 
to cede some territory in caren Gresley proposed that 
Nilogi should be assigned to Lakshmangir Gosain temporarily 
till the debt was realized. The suggestion had emanated 
from Lakshmangir himself, but it was not ee However, 
it was prereset to hold Nilogi revenues in deposit for later 
distribution. In a later report on the loans Gresley 
forwarded the Gosain's claims but agreed that the Raja 
could not earlier pay on account of the heirs' disputes 
among themselves. Direct evidence of payments made by the 
Raja was lacking as several taluqdars were dead or had 
migrated and Surapur daftar records were incomplete in that 
respect. He felt that the Gosains would accept a 

ear aca as they would not have realized anything at 

all. When Taylor took over he felt that the Gosains would 
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agree to receiving Rs.3 aa and the Resident asked hia 
to get it in writing fron hens Though Lakshmangir and 
Mahadevgir had not yet settled their feud they agreed to 
this compromise and Resident Fraser sought permission to 
advance 2} lakhs from the Residency treasury to be later 
reimbursed by dae 

But when the subject was brought to the notice 
of the Court of Directors they demanded a full enquiry 
into the nature of British guarantee, and the actual 
amounts involved. Capt. (then Maj.) Lee who was in England 
then had disclaimed what was supposed to be his bond. The 
Court was shocked at the exorbitant rate of interest, viz. 
- 2% per month which appeared in one document but not in 
another. At this rate towards the end of 1844 the Gosain's 
total claims stood at we Sar aiG. Enquiries by Taylor 
and at the Hyderabad Residency proved certain forgeries 
in the documents produced by the Gosains. Their accounts 
and those made up by successive British officers appeared 
irreconciliable. The Gosains had not credited amounts 
received by en Taylor's calculations reduced tha 
amount to Rs. 1,98,629-12-10. But he and the Resijent 
could not agree with each other whether compound or simple 
interest was to be paid. The Resident preferred an out of 
court settlement in accordance with the practice in Hyderabad 
in respect of long-standing Pre The Government of India 
remarked, "These transactions appear to be involved 
in such intractable confusion as to render the ascertainment 
of the exact state of the account by further investization 
quite eectgag They therefore, passed on the — to 
Taylor and Fraser le ving it to their discretion. But 
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since they could not agree with each other the Court of 
Directors laid down the principle that no interest be 
allowed on Capt. Lee's bond but 12% per annum on that of 
Capt. Ramsay till 1840 when the Gesains feuds started in 
Se Even then the accounts so drawn up vere not found 
entirely satisfactory. Taylor's caloulations in 1853 
brought down the Gosains' dues under British guarantes to 
Re.37,29h-14-9. It 1s not known whether this balance in 
favour of the Gosains was before or after some moneys had 
been advanced to them at the end of their feuds which their 
caste panchayats had been unable to settle for long. The 
Court of Directors appear to have made their own calculations 
and ultimately the amount adjudicated boiled down to 

Rs .30,569. Raj. Venkatappa V was unable to pay it nor 
woild the Gosains accept it. The amount continued to be 
unpaid even when Surapur was under sequestration and the 
Gosains appear to have refused the considerably reduced 
settlement till the Vase, The docugents, though detailed 
at times, do not tell the full story. It itself the subject 
is minor but the British considered themsslves morally 
bound and it formed additional ground for British inter- 
vention and management of the principality. Protracted 
payment should have been to the dosains fainy but by their 
dishonesty and the Court's insistence on thorough investi- 
gation they were losers in the end. 
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APPENDIX II 
A Critical Note on Taylor's autobiography as a Source 


Capt. Meadows Taylor's *Ihe Story of My Life” was 
completed in June 1674. There is no mention in it when 
exactly he began to write it, but it may be safely inferred 
that it was begun sometime in the latter half of 19872, when 
he had finished his last historical romance Seota. It was 
more than a dosen years since he had left Surapur; blindness 
was approaching and he was suffering from many infiraities 
and ailments. But declining memory was not amongst them 
according to Henry Bruce, editor of a new edition of the 
Story. “It depended, not on an old man's uncertain 
recollections, but on the mass of correspondence which had 
passed between Taylor and his father". Occasional extracts 
from his letters to his father are interspersed throughout 
the Story. It is further strengthened by incidental extracts 
from offieial correspondence, which are quite faithful to 
the original except for a ainor word here and there. The 
Story also contains a few extracts from private letters by 
officials written to Taylor. There are incidents and instances 
in it which, when compared with a contenporary official 
letter, tally more or less perfectly thereby confirming 
Bruce's certificate of the author's unfailing memory. Ali 
this lends; aura of complete authenticity and accuracy to 
every statement made by Taylor in regard to Surapur. A 
political agent's autobiography coming from a man of Taylor's 
ability, integrity, honesty and memory vas naturally likely 
to be fully believed in all respects. 
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Had Bruce checked the Story with Taylor's official 
correspondence available in the India Office Library when 
preparing the new edition the present note would have been 
superfluous. Bruce, however, chose to provide only literary 
criticism of Taylor's novels by way of introduction. %o 
far as notes were concerned he mainly drew upon the [aperial 
Gazetteer of India, and some other published works. He 
also wrote to those ralated to or interested in Taylor and 
received help from them. But it occurred to none of them to 
werify Taylor's facts with their unpublished, offieial 
version. These remained unchallenged. 

The Story comprises 19 chapters of which only 9? 
relate to Surapur, (Chapters VII-XII and XIV-XVII) two of 
them wery cursorily. Many of Taylor's statements therein 
are found to be inaccurate when compared with what he himself 
wrote at the time in his official letters, or what the 
offielals wrote to him. Most of these have been pointed out 
in preceding notes and references. A few are too trifling 
to deserve notice. Here only two major faults are dealt 
with. 

Gravest injustice has been done by Taylor to Rant 
Ishwaramma. Throughout the Story ske has been described as 
a woman of easy virtue. At the very beginning of his 
appointment he describes her as "dissolute to a degree - in 
fact a very Messalina” (p.143) and closes his account of her 
saying that “her profligacy and baneful influence over her 
son were terrible to think on, and continued to have effect 
on him to the last".(p.275). He first met her in December 
1862 and she died on 27 May 1853. The above might have 
been his henest opinion of her during this period, but was 
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he justified in forming it? At the time he first met her 

he knew only what Gresley and Lakshmangir Gosain told him 
about her. The latter had filled the former's mind with 
false stories and Taylor merely repeats them. At the 

time when Chanbasappa was released he came to learn from 

him the deceipt practised by the banker upon him. [n the 
Story he not only gives Chanbasappa’s version but also has 
good words for him. So far as their illicit connexion was 
concerned he merely remarkef that “whether he was her 
paramour or not was no business of maine" (p.179) and leave 
it at that. But in a long letter to the Resident on the 
banker's doings he confessed of having been deceived by the 
banker in respect of the Rani and Chanbasappa. I[t would have 
been fair on Taylor's part to mention this in his auto- 
biography. At least if he had really considered the Rani's 
alleged amours as none of his business it would not have 
resulted in so mich of character assassination. But he 
continues to mention a number of paramours. It 18 significant 
that he does not mention anyone by name except Kasima. Kasiaa 
was a pertly handsome man brought up by Raja Krishtappa 
himself from his childhood in the palace and naturally moved 
freely in the Rani’s apartments. That is not to say that he 
was the Rani's lover. Like Lakshmangir earlier, a daftardar 
Venkappa filled Taylor's mind with gossip about their 
iliicit love to gain his own ends and Taylor was once again 
deceived. He was finding it too difficult to settle land 
disputes among the Sedar clans and attributed it to Kasimaa's 
ascendancy among the Sarnoubats, who he assumed, were 
encouraged by the Rani on account of her forbidden love. 

He therefore got her banished from Surapur. But the Court 
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of Enquiry found her innocent. It is equally siznificant 
that not one of the 56 witnesses examined by the Court 
mantioned Rani's alleged lowe for Kasima. [t 1s perhaps, 
necdless to point out that the quarrel between Kasima and 
the Rani before her removal is a dramatic invention by 
Taylor; nor did the "rebellious" party thunder at the gates 
to get thea. She was already on her way to banishment when 
Resident Fraser arrived at Surapur. 

Taylor persisted in his prejudices till the last. 
It is, of course, difficult to prove charges of profligacy 
but unless positive proof is forthcoming it is only fair 
and gentlemanly to give benefit of doubt and leave the 
matter at that. But Taylor continues to report bazar 
gossip of which he had neither first-hand knowledge nor 
definite proof. To say the least this is unbecoming in hin. 
It may also be noted that after the so-called Kasima affair 
he did not report officially on any of the Rani's alleged 
paramours, presumably because he could not have given any 
proof. 

Another of his suspicions against the Rani was that 
she was constantly intriguing against him. This has been 
repeatedly mentioned in the Story but quite vaguely. “ince 
he did not report officially it is safe to assume that either 
no intrigues existed or if they did they were too trifling 
to engage his attention officially. If so, it is again un- 
fair to the Rani to convey mere suspicions as established 
facts to the readers of a published autobiography. He 
goes so far as to drag in Lord Dalhousie, who, he says, 
confirmed her intrigues vhereas there is nothing on record 
to that effect. There are a few other misstatements about 
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the Rani: that she defied Gresley's settlement, that it 
was proposed to send her to Vellore from Bangalore on 
account of her constant intrigues, that her banishment was 
ordered by Lord Hardinge, that she professed herself 
content with her allowance after her return to Surapur, 
that she was on her way to Tirupati before her death. We 
have already given sufficient proof that what she defied 
was not Gresley's settlement but imposition of Pid Naik 

as diwan. If Lord Hardinge ordered banishment it was on 
Taylor's recommendation and the Governor-General in Council 
had added that it should be carried out with all due 
courtesy. No intrigues on her part at Bangalore were 
mentioned officially at the time. Taylor did mention 

them while refusing to clear her debts 3 years after her 
death. Neither she nor her creditors had pressed their 
claims any further when she was alive and the Government 
of India was happy to reduce the burden on Surapur under 
sequestration with such a handy pretext. She contracted 
these debts on account of her charity and generosity and 
she was unable to live within a paltry allowance reduced 
to Rs.$00 per mensem from her former allowance of more thar. 
Rs.1500 per mensem. Even after her return Taylor continuac 
te give her only Rs. 1000 per mensem deducting from thea 
instalments on loans. ‘She may not have known what 
Parliament was, but she sent her petitions for restoration 
of jagirs to the Governor-Genmsral through whom they were 
forwarded to the Court of Directors. All the authorities 
concurred in Taylor's view and she had to reconcile hersel! 
to this final decision. The Court of Directors, also 
ultimately withdrew their earlier permission to her to 
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stay outside Surapur on Taylor's initial insistence. [t 
is he who prevented her from undertaking a pilgrimage to 
Tirupati, a decision which was naturally supported by 
superior authorities. Taylor fails to mention that 
Bangalore was Rani's second choice during banishment, and 
also omits to state that the Rani was not only allowed to 
return but also all her privileges were to be restored to 
her. It is diffieult to believe that the detailed 
conversation with her on her return was conveyed to his 
father in the manner in which it is reported in the Story. 
Taylor did not know Kannada and this kind of conversation 
would not be easy to be carried on through interpreters. 

All in all from the Story emerges a picture of the 
Rani not corroborated by official papers. It is easy to 
understand why Taylor harboured suspicions and prejudices 
against her. He felt in his heart that she was the only 
one in Surapur who had the capacity to replace his authority, 
particularly because her Bedar subjects were loyal to her. 
He meted out to her the treatment one is most likely to give 
to possible rivals. On the other hand through the Story 
one can see the efforts made by the Rani to develop and 
maintain good relations with him. He smarted under the 
censure conveyed to him by the dovernment of India mostly 
on her account but for which he alone was responsibla. But 
while one can understand his behaviour that does not justify 
it. Particularly, to harp upon his prejudices giving them 
as if they are statements of facts in an autobiography 
published 20 years after the Rani's death when he was 
expected to have a more gensrous attitude, certainly 


detracts from the merits of an excellent work. 
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Taylor's version of the so-calied Raja's revolt 
is equally faulty. It appears that he was unacquainted 
with Capt. Campbell's report on events leading to the 
skirmish on 7th February 1858 which proved the Raja's 
unpreparedness and want of any intention to rebel. He 
was not defeated for he gave no battle, and therefore did 
not held his position bravely at all. Taylor mentions 
his 3 visits to the Raja but fails to mention that hov- 
sOever incoherent he was he gave out the names of all those 
whos he believed to be involved in the 'Mutiny'. I[nstead 
he puts in a noble but entirely false speech in the mouth 
of the Raja which is so misleading. Taylor's later assert- 
ion that the Raja did not give out names is contradicted 
by his own earlier official reports to the Resident. The 
Resident's assurances to Taylor on that account, therefore, 
must be equally false. The Resident did not commte tha 
sentence of transportation for life given by the silitary 
tribunal, nor did the Governor-Gemral do so. In fact 
the trial papers reached the Governor General on the day 
the Raja committed suicide. 

The prejudiced presentation of his ralations with 
the Rani and the faulty account of the Raja's ‘revoit’ 
in addition to Taylor's many other misstatemnts are suffi- 
ciently indicative to show that his Story mist not be reliei 
upon in its entirety as a souree for British relations 
with Surapur. For example, he misappropriates to himself 
the settlement effected by Gresley, giving on top of it the 
wrong figure of Rs. 60,000 per year as Surapur's dues 
towards Hyderabad instead of Rs.40,000. He also claims fal s¢ 
eredit for having stopped the pearana 3 decision taken by 
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the Government of India before nis time on the accession 
of Raja Venkatappa IV in August 1842. The 3 » there- 
fore, mast be read with due caution towards factual accu- 
racy. Many of his statements and versions in the itory 
are contr,dicted by his own contemporary official letters 
to the Resident. The latter are obviously more trustworthy 
not only on account of their contesporaindty but also 
because he was required to be more cautious in them and 
could not afford to write as loosely and vaguely as he 
do3s in the Story. From the latter one can see thit Tayior 
undoubtedly enjoyed the position of power he had earned. 
In the former as a subordinate he could fut only subsiv 
his views for final decision by the higher authorities. 
They checked him whenever necessary and such instances have 
been altogether passed over in the Story while approbation, 
which was due and certainly justifiable, has been repeated- 
ly mentioned. Even in his official letters and raports 
at times he appears confused, middle-headed and contradicts 
himself. Nevertheless they leave no doubt about his 
devotion to duty, his seal, integrity and sincerity. 

While his official letters are more reliable his 
Story is more readable. So far as his revenue work, public 
works and schemes of irrigation are concerned the Story is 
trustvorthy except for a minor detail here and there. And 
these naturally come out more alive there than in the 
aryédust official letters. His conjecture that the Raja's 
suicide might have bean accidental is worthy of 
consideration. The veledictory address pr-sented to hia 
by, thousand citizens of Surapur is a good summing up of 
the work done by him for them but not available in ofiicial 
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records. His account of the continual conflict with Pid 
Naik is in fair accordance with his contemporary official 
reports on them. Besides, the Story has the advantage of 
extracts from private correspondence of officials. The 
descriptions of various ceremonies could not have been 

so vivid and graphic in an official letter. His 
observations on the Bedars are uniformly appreciative in 
the Story while officially he had to exaggerate their 
vielent character to urge the presence of British troops. 
It is difficult to assess how far his misstatements in the 
Story are due to failing memory in old age, natural egotisa 
of a successful administrator or prejudices and 
predilections developed over the years. With all its 
defects as a historical source one cen feel from the Story 
that there was a gradual evolution of the process of his 
identifying himself with the samsthan of Surapvr; he had 
falien in love with the land and the people of Surapur. 
This is not the place to estimate the Story as a work of 
art, af we are more concerned here with it as a source. 
Suffice it to say that merely read as autobiography without 
bothering about its authenticity it reflects the sublisation 
of his subconscious sentiments. [t is a polished and 
revised version of his life and work, a result of mellow 
and mature reflection in the evening of his life presented 
with the superb artistry of a seasoned novelist. 


Baira 


ea 


Revenue derived from duties levied 
on the manufacture and sale of in- 
ebriating liquors and intoxicating 
drugs. 


A court of justice. 


Irregular infantry without regular 
arms composed mainly of Mislias, 


Royal grant conferring title to rent- 
free land in perpetuity, hereditary 
and transferable. 


Month in Hindu calendar roughly 
corresponding to September-October, 


Variety of millet (panicus spicatus) 


Gift ef land, especially garden land, 
by ruling power held rent and tax-free 
but liable to resumption by Government. 


Village official or servant receiving 
a share of the village produce for 
his services. 


Share of crops in kind recoverable by 
a village servant from village lands. 


Assignment or order upon revenmiés or 
treasury; order for payment. 


System of tenure based on apportion- 
mont of shares of the crop in kind 
between the cultivator and the 
Government. 
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Inferior quality of land held at a 
low assessment or altogether free in 
consideration of services done to the 
State. 


Measure of land equal in Surapur to 
roughly one-third of an Enjlish acre. 


Lamps 
Raised platfora. 


Land bearing highest rate of assessment 
cultivated by permanent inhabitants of 
the village agreeanly to allotment, by 
which each cultivater has a fixed 
proportion of the lands of the highest, 
medium and lowest assessment; also 
hereditary land, which cannot be thrown 
up, held at fixed rate but assessable 
at rates proportionate to quality and 
to custom, after being brought into 
cultivation from vaste. 


Courter or messenger with a badge; 
inferior public servant. 


One-fourth of original assessment or 
government collections of actual 
revenue demanded by the Marathas as 

the price of forbearing to ravage other 
states. 


A public place which eould be used 

as a police or customs station, an inn, 
a magistrate's court or for any other 
public purpose. 


Measure of distance varying from one 
to two miles or more. 


Darbart 
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Office. In Surapur it denoted revenue 
office as distinguished from treasury 
office. 


Record Keeper; registrar, accountant, 
revenue officer. 


Political and diplosatic expenditure; 
court charges; charge for presents and 


gratuities made to princes and public 


functionaries, bribes etc. 

Member of the royal court or levee. 
Muslim shrine or the tomb of some 
reputed holy person which is an object 
of worship and pilgrimage. 


View 


Hindu festival on the 10th day of the 
first/fortnight of Ashwin. 


Temple as an institution. 


Tax on jagir roughly equal to one-third 


of its revenue in Surapur. 


Chief minister of a native 


Hall of audience. 
Chief ministership. 


state. 


Bra introduced by Shah Jahan in the 
Deccan. By adding $90 to it the 
corresponding Christian year is 
obtained. 


Criminal court of justice. 
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Fees on marriages and deaths and 
fines for violations of caste. 


Fortified place 


Artillery-man. 
Clarified and solidified sugarcane juices 
Tutelary divinity of a village. 


Royal representative on Bedar 
panchayat also acting as chief of 
Bedar comsunity. 


Privilege; fee; perquisite or grant 
Claimable under established usage. 


Messenger; courier; emissary; spy. 


Hindu festival in the first half of 
Phalgun (corresponding to March-April). 


Bodyguard; escort 
Gifts; grant of land usually rent-free 


but nominally taxed in Surapur. 


Holder of inam. 


Letter of recommendations written 
order or patent from superior. 


Court official who takes down deposition, 
Hereditary or personal assignment of 
land and of its revenue with or without 
conditions of service. 


Holder of a jagir. 


Settlement of the amount of revenue 
to be assessed upon a village, estate 


or district. 
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2 Petty officer or chieftain. 


3 Treasury. In Surapur the private 
treasury of the royalty was not 
distinguished from public treasury. 


g Lingayat priest. 

3 Species of millet. 

g Grant of land to be held in quit-rent. 
g Brahmin astrologer employed in casting 


nativities and in priestly functions. 


: Tax upon anything relating to 
spirituous liquors; excise. 


8 Clerk. 

t Small town or large village with a 
market. 

: Sanguinary skirmish (whieh could lad 


to a palace revolution). 


3 Lands or villages the revenue of which 
remains the property o! zovernment, 
not being made over in jagir; sometines 
immediately under the government, of 
which the State is the manager. 


t House steward. 
3 Autumnal harvest. 
8 Dress of honour; article of costume 


presanted by the ruling or superior 
authority to an inferior as a mark 
of distinetion. 
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Instalment; amount paid as instalment. 


Writing of assurance, agreement or 
engagement as granted by ‘Jovernment. 


Village record-keeper and accountant. 
Measure of land equal to 30 bighas. 


Tenure of land held at a fixed rate 
of revenue, usually lower than ordinary 
rate. 


Infantry soldier armed and dressed in 
Burepean style. 


Administrative division equivalent to or 
bigger than a British Indian district but 
smaller than a province. 


Revenue official in charge of a maugla 
or smaller administrative unit. 


Military title and rank conferred by the 
Mughal Government regulated by the number 
of horse the holder of the title could, 

1f required, bring into the field, varying 
from 10 to 10 thousand for maintaining 
which jagirs were assigned. 


Holder of a mansab who could also be 
wholly employed in civil duties, 


Auditor-cum-accountant. 
Hindu religious institution. 


Village comprising one or more clusters 

of habitations and all the lands belonging 
to their inhabitants, with known limits 
and brought under one separate name in 
revenue record though not necessarily 
contiguous or comp.ct. 
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Miras | : Inheritance; inherited property or right. 

Mirasdar ’ Holder of a giras. 

Mistry 8 | Artificer; mason; mechanic; carpenter. 

Montarfs t Tax on traders, artificers and 
professions. 

Mokasa : Land or village assigned to an individual 


at low quit-rent; also share of the 
Government in a village or in the revenue 


paid by it. 
Muchalka 3 Written obligation, agreement, bond 
er deed. 
Mudra s Brand. 
Mudradharan t Bearing an indelible mark on some part of 


the body made with hot brands represent- 
ing the insignia of some deity as a 
sectarial indications ritual ceremony 
connected with it. 


Mulla 3 Muslim jurist or theologian. 

Mugshi 3 Writer or Secretary. 

Mutsaddi 3 Writer; clerk. 

Maid : Deputy Collector (of revenue). 

Newar 8 Long strip of cloth used in cot. 

Nagar 3 Present from an inferior to a superior. 
Nazir 2 Court official charged with the serving 


of process. 


Nazrana ’ Succession fee; also used in the sense 
of pagar. 


oo: 
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Irrigated land held on lease terms. 
Stable. 


Stable; estates granted for maintenance 
of troops. (Nisam's personal estates) 


Semi-independent petty chieftain. 
Aromatic leaf of piper bete}] which is 
chewed alonz with areca-nut, lime, catechu 


and other spices. 


Palm; impression of the palm of issuing 
authority as a mark of authenticity. 


Adainistrative division smaller than a 
district. 


Headman of a village forming the sedius 
of communication with Gowernment officers 


Coronation. 

Same as patil; also sometimes acting as 
accountant and record-keeper of 

village lands. 

Agents; manager in general for a superior 
or proprietor or one exercising delezatec 


Tribute. 


Market town with adjoining territory 
treated as an administrative unit. 


Suburb. 


Pisda : 
Qgbulayet ’ 
Qazi 2 
Qiladar 2 
Ral-rayan : 
Rayatwari 3 
Rukkanvis : 
Sadr 
Sadr Adalat =: 
Sadr Divani Adalat: 
Sahukar : 
Sair : 
Samsthan : 
Samat 
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Footman; armed servant, police or 
militia-man serving on foot. 


Deed of agreement. 
Muslim judge who administers both 


civil and criminal law, chiefly in 
towns, according to the principles 
of the Koran. 


Governor or Commandant of a fort. 

Title given to Hindu civil officers of 
high rank, especially finance minister 
and treasurer. 

Revenue settlement made by the government 
officers with each actual cultivator for 
a given term (usually 12 months), at a 
stipulated money-rent, without the 
intervention of a third party. 

Clerk of the court. 


Chief ofiice of revenue or judicial 
administration. 


Court of highest jurisdiction. 

Chief civil court. 

Banker; dealer in money and exchanges. 
Term used to cover variety of items of 
taxation and impost such as customs, 
transit duties, license fees etc. 


Principality. 


Division of a district smaller than a 
Rargans- 


Sbikar 


Silladar 
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Grant; diploma; charter; patent; document 
conveying to an individual emoluments, 
titles, privileges, offices or the 
government's rights to revenue from land 
etc. under the seal of the ruling authority 


Rights of gardeshmukhi. 


Ten percent of revenues appertaining to the 
office of head deshmukh (i.e. head of 
district revenue collectors). 


Chief; headman; commander, 
Government; state; supreme authority. 
Merchant; banker; trader. 


Hindu jurist. 


Person holding the land for allitary 
service, applied especially to a local 
militia acting also as police and 
garrison of forts. 


Hunting. 


Irregular soldiery, militia or imperfectly 
disciplined troops engaged in garrisoning 
forts and as guards in towns and villages, 
and fer revenue and police duties. 


Cavalryman providing his own horse. 
Fermented intoxicating sap of a variety of 
palm-tree. 


Collector of revenue in charge of a 


tansil. 


Assignment by ruling authority upon 
revere of any particular locality in 
payment of wages, pay, gratuity or 
pension. 


Taaid 


Watan 


oe 
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Advance of money made by the government 
to the cultivators at the time of sowing 
to extend their cultivation, in bad 
seasons and the like, to be repaid when 
the crop is gathered. 


Injunction; warning,direction; order 
from a superior. 


Station; sevens or police station. 
Chief of a thang. 

Store-room; wardrobe. 

Authorized representative. 

Written representation or petition. 
Hereditary estate, right, office, 
privilege, property or means of 
subsistence; patrimony. 

Holder of a watan. 

Belonging to a watan. 


First day of Hindu calendar celebrated 
as a festival. 


Landholder who also acted as local 
revenue officer getting a comaission 
on revenues collected. 
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